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Tim Conference Thenm 



I hiivi* thill film:! inn pIphnhhI in Hny i;i)nfi*rfni:i>. iif 
tbinkinK Ihiwe whn havi? diinf hu mur.h In miikf» our 
Ciinrntrni:!' piiNHilile. First, I Nhvp ihri*e Hpprt*i:iiilliinN. 
Prrsiilrnl CiililNlein s Ruppcirt of our (:nnfereni:eN fur 
lliri'f yiNifH ami his ntHRlpry as host of thi? plenary 
HrsKionN. htiVH always ilimi* munh In mi»vf» our proKratttN 
liiruaril. Il'» a (iHrKonal pleasure for tni? to offer our 
apprei:ialion. Dr. Healy. oniu? aKain. your remarks have 
hwn an inspiratiun to us \vhi» hear you. Vou Irt us know 
what our i:oni:epls ami our philosophy not only shoulil 
hot turn hi*. C:hani:ellor Kibhee. all of us ileeply appreciate 
Vourileilii:ation and interest in what is today si» essential 
to ediii:ation. In the name of us all. thank you very mui:h. 

Onliehalf of Dean Leslie H.^rKer.KKenutive(Wrdin{itor 
of the Conference ami of myself, lei me thank everyime 
who has worked so lotiK and hard in i:reatinK this 
Conference. In particular. Miss |oan feffri .ami your 
Conference staff, we are deeply imiebted to you for your 
work and the achievement you so unassuminKly create. 
So. too. let me thank you. members of the iMnnninK 
Committee whn. KivinK Menerously of the time of your 
summer vacatinns. have made arrangements, established 
workshoitK. enlisted personnel, all in accordance with the 
well articulated uuidelines established by Dean Berber. 
And let ine assure you that your work made my own i.isks 
infinitely liKhter. For myself let me thank you. 

I shoiihl tell one stnry about the Ptanning Committee 
this summer that fits this Conference. When the initial 
reports of the Planning (lommittee's recommendations 
ciim:« to me. I had to put out the preliminary program sent 
to all the delegates. We were rushed and it was summer 
anil we had to get it out. So I reviewed the titles and we 
sent it out to the delegates. Oneof thetitlesconfusedme 
ond ! saiil^the title was-^ann you will remember It from 
your preliniinary program perhaps— 'Students Who 
Fail " I didn't know what to make of the title and I didn't 
know what they had in mind. I wanled claniication so I 
colled up om? of the senior members of that Committee. I 
said. "Is this yi>iir title. 'Students Who Fail?'--What do 
you have In mind here?" My Jrierd laughed. 'That's not 
my title, students don t fail. ' So I f:aid. "Oh. that's true, so 
they dim't." When I went ho.ne I met with another 
educator I respect, a man whn has been retired for ten 
years after 4fl years In mlucation. He said. "What's new in 
the City Hnlversity?" I replied. "Our Conference." He 
siiiil. "C >h. let's see the program." He looked at the tmigram 
glamiinH over it very fpiickly and saiii. "Wait a minute! 
Wbiil kind of title is this?-'Stiidents Who 
Fail'-^Students don't lad." So I have the corroboration of 
experience. I said. "That's right, we'd better re-think the 
focus tif this Cimference. Maybe .ve shoulil look at what 
we re iloing in terms id our progress, and the rehition of 
l.iibii es as w e build toward success." .So let me i:tte lor us 
those areas where we i:an feel snme jiistiiied pride in our 
ai:hlevcoii*nts. For examtde. nur First Conienmi:e went 
outside this university to seek out experts to tell us what 
we itoalii do. And our Ser:imd Conference brought in a 
number of specialists to address us. Today, with our 
Third Ciaderemte. you will notice that ii«ost of our 
workshop leaders come from within the University itself. 
Three years ago Vice Chancellor Healy remarked that Ue 



may be the only university in the ccmntry that talks tn 
Itsrir Today, he is certainly correct. Alter lour years wo 
are at last In a position tn talk to ourselves with relevance. 
We shoulil be. We have learned by our experience. Today, 
our workshops contain mndel prngrams in the basit: 
skills— reading, writing, mathematics. 'I'nday our 
Cimren*m:e offers models of interdisciplinary planninK 
and new 4ind individual approaches to what In; now are 
fdil problems. If we know Um tislay that we have much to 
ai:hii»ve in placement, testing and assessments of 
strengths and weaknesses of students entering our 
programs, we also know that we have pmgress to show. 
We think our advance is solid but we are resolved not tn 
forgi't a guiding principle of this Conference as it was 
ariicolatiMl by Dean Halli«nl at the very first Confen-nce in 
his moving charge. H:» suggested thai although we may 
illsagree. we shoulil not becnme angry with ane annther. 
Rather, we should talk and produce vital programs in 
cooperation with one another He alsi. said of the faculty 
of delegates at the First Conference on Open Admissions 
that in the room that day were the converted and the 
unconverted. We have changed since then. Today there is 
no more division. There are neiliie** cnnverteil imr 
unconverted hen». Tiulay our Conference is for a whole 
oniversity. 
Thank you very much. 

David M. Keller 

Confereiiiie Director 
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The Charge to the Conference 



Thiitik ynii riiri:iimitmlH jiiin iiNiliiriitK thrnr twnclayH. 

AilmiNKiiiiiK Piii^niiii at ihfCily llnivi^rNily by viNiliitu 
c*<if:h tii Imik at luiw the proKnim has lM*c*n im|iii>- 

miM)ti*d. Till till* tUtit Unit ymtn iil ()pc>ii AtlituHNiiiiiN 
all Iff MS. faiifii rniirmiMiH |iriili|im)». thn NitiiplnNt iif ivhii.li 
uaN liiiilinu niiiiii Inr tlii^ th-iUNanils iif RtiiclrntK whu 
Wfiiiiil nut li.ivo hvvn ailinittHil lo the IlnivifrHily prim In 
MI7n. VVr Nlill havn nut niiIvocI thoNpiiLH priililnn. Hut \vr 
havr prnjiiirHNfftl In \hv pntnt wh«ri' \vi» havr a lifltnr 
unil' rNtanilinu iif thi* rfliiraliiinal innuon. Pitrliap^t tlti> 
hiMhiiKhl ol ihr yi»ar in this i:iinffroni:r. \vht*rp wi* ran 
trimr tiiKrIhrr in an himoNi ami iiprn atnu»Nphc»ri> In Kliarc* 
Ihr rral ikniipn i:iinfriintinK »» in ()pt»n AciiniKNiimK. 

Kvi»n thniiKh wo haVH niiw hail si>vnral y»'arN of nx* 
prrii»ni:r with CIprn AilmiHHiiinN. nfinn of us has tUvv" 
liipfil an iiptiinal ndiiratinnal pniHram. Sciitir iiompii* 
nonts ijf a sminil pni»ram pxisl. And as for thi< oihet », wi? 
arc> at IhinI in a poHitiim now to know what in iniHNinM. 
What WI* niiiKt rt* alizi- In that \w arr. KtiSI in thi> priii:rxs of 
iinpriivinjit on wha wi? havi» ac:i:oR)pliNhHtl. and of di?vi- 
lopinK what wn ni*cHl. 

In lookinuat the varioiiNrollp^HproKramN over the paNi 
several >MarN. I cannot help hut feel ihat none of thetii is 
more than an adequate approarh for the remediation of 
iinderKkilleil NtudentN. For thig reason I have been lryin« 
to eniiNl the aNNiNtanc:e of faeulty in all the ai:ademii: 
partments in the development of an aiiademii: 
Ntraieiry-*of a more eomplole proMram^lhat will «ive iis 
the opportunity tc; inakeOpen Admissions a NUcxesN. Al- 
though our progress has lieen slow, we havelieen moving 
surely in Ihat direction. 

Another issue that has trouhled us in reiri-nl years has 
been the question of student performante. One measure 
of our progress under Open Admissions is that we i:an 
now realixe ihat student performanre is not nifressurily a 
reflri:tion of student ability, but rather of the appro- 
priateness of the ai:adeinii: environment for student 
neeils. If is time for us to admit hemes! ly that a mooiI share 
of ihp responsibility for students' failure has been ours 
rather than theirs. Those stiulents who have faileil are 
those we still have not learneil how lo tmii:h« 

llnbirtunalely. we in the CUNY Central Administra- 
liim have little ai:i:ess lo our own students exnept through 
the ni*Kotia;iims we have with your administralors. who 
then f:ommhni«:ale to you and to the students. It is my 
hope that I vmu enlist the farulty in h^'IpiuM to lieveliipan 
approai:h that wil) work, but moreover one that will be 
.11:1 eptable lo all of the r:olb»^|!s. This*f:onfereni:e. by pro- 
viilin^ an open anil frank atmosphere, will i:ontribuh* to 
the sharinjii wi* nei*il to move towani our Moal. 

Thank you loniominK. Hy sharin»ourideas.ourlailiiro 
anil our siu:i:esses. wo will be able to develop and imple- 
ment belter eilui:atiimal pro^^rams. | appreiriate ttiratly 
your i:onlritiution to this elbirt. 

Leelie Berger 

University Dean ol Ai:ademii: Kvaliiations 
and Kxenitive Coordinator ol the Conference 




Plenary Smsim 



PRKSIDKNT LKON M. COLUKTKIN 
KinMKliiiniURh Commiinily Cfilli^;;^ 

PrasMem Goldstein: I'd hkif lo welrome yii j \o (hi>'rtitril 
Annual CUNY Confen^nce on Oppn AiimissifinN. I know 
Ihnt lhisf:i>nfnrence ivill be as timtd. if not beller. ihiin ihf 
prRviiiUB imi!K hi^lH here. 

On jiily tt, mm. the BiiHnI of HiKher Kiiui:Hliiin nf the 
City HniverHity of New York pnimulKiited a new 
fiilmissiiins piilif:y fa.mmonly refermi In us the Open 
AilmiKKionfi Pnlif:y. It pmhubly is the most fur reiii;hinK 
sin«h* eiiiifuitiiinal aiivanne in the I wenlieth irentiiry. The 
phin maile the fiTlliiwinK pmvisiims: Hfimissiim to some 
university pni^ram to be nfrereii to all high sf;hiHil 
graiiuateH of the i:ily, remeilial ami other supportive 
services for all students ret|uirinR them, mainteminreand 
enhancement of the standards of ai;ademic: ex':eilenf:e of 
the university colleffes. ethnic integiation of the luitleges. 
student midiilily between various proi;rams and units of 
the university, r.onlinued admission of all students who 
would have been admitteii to spenifin community or 
senior r.ulleKes under past admissions i:riteria. 

To anticipate and plan fnr the ac'don that would be 
necessary to makeOpen Admissionsa success, colleRe- 
wide committees onOpen Admissions were formed and 
they continue to be operative. Such matters as space 
utilixation. scheduling, student orientation and place- 
ment, remedial courses in mathematics, reading and writ* 
ing. counseling services, the grading systems, retention 
problems, registration procedures, financial aid pro- 
blems, faculty recruitment and many other factors were 
and continue to be considered. 

Initial reactions to the new policy on campuses varied 
widely. While some faculty members viewedOpen Ad- 
missions as an extraordinary social advance, some 
faculty members were concerned with the effect upon ad* 
missions and upon the quality of education that would re- 
sult in a lowering of admissions standards. Supporters of 
tbe policy saw no threat to the quality of education 
offered by the colleges so long as course standards and 
degree requirements were maintained. The approach to 
Open Admissions must be based on the assumption that 
academic standards would not be lowered, that it is 
possible to improve student skills in reading, writing and 
mathematics upon admission to the colleges. This con* 
ference will deal specifically with the problems (»f rtuid- 
tng and writing and mathematics. One of the foremost 
proponents of Oprn Admissions has been our Chancellor. 
He has been in ihe forelront of advancing 0|M»n Aiimis* 
sions internally and externally and it gives me great 
pleasure to present to you our Chancellor, Koliert |. 
Kibbee, who will give greetings to this group. Chancellor 
Kibbee. 
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ChaDcellor RobeH |. Kibbee 

Cily Miiivmity uf Npw Yiirk 



tt 18 always a pleasure for me to meet %viih my 
colleagues of the Cily University, pnrtii:ulHrty when our 
meetinR foRether is an opprirt unity \o learn ami tii 
evaluate matters nf cnmmun 7:on(:ern tn us all. This 
Conference, the Third Cnnference of the City University 
on Open Admissinnsi is indeed such an oppiirtunity tii 
take stock of the results of nur work tiiKether in Open 
Admissions for a period of over four years. Anil. ■!» we 
take stock of the past, we ran lay dnwn proliahle 
guidelines far our future. 

Year by year, the directives and the goals of nur unique 
and ambitious programs of Open Admissions bei:ooio 
increasingly clarified. What was fnr us at the outset 
desire and a hope becomes a more solid objective eai:h 
year. Our increasing experience reveals what we have 
achieved as it reveals what needs to be done in the 
immediate and n the more distant future. A iniori 
estimates of what we desire to accomplish are usually 
easy: in the final analysis the only basis for solid ailvanre 
must recognize the overriding importance of expeneni:e. 
Through our experience we reach a new vantage point 
that becomes in turn a new point of departure for 
advances tn new goals. 

Nevertheless, experience without evaluative judgment 
is as useless as judgment without experience. Kvaluation 
is essential for any positive action and evi.!uation 
requires a realistic interpretation of the elements that 
make up our experience. 

The City University today has an opportunity to unite 
these two. Obviously, neither experience nnr evaluation 
are of particular value outside the context of the 
dimension of time. To make any rational judgments, time 
in which experience has been gained, anil time, in which 
experience has been evaluated, is an essential element. 
The City University now has had four year^ in whii:h to 
learn and to evaluate. These four years have not been 
wasted. Year by year, the University has had an annual 
stork taking, the Annua) Conference, and opon this series 
of miler*ones the directions iu which we move have 
become progressively more clear. 

Thus, for the University, the significance of this 
Conference is that it becomes an imparalleleii 
opportunity for evaluation. Our yearly Conferences give 
us a tool by which we may evaluate ourselves with 
increasing solidity. Wehavetheexperiencetnat allows us 
to press forward, to sharpen our direct j%'es to revise our 
drives^all in order to achieve more folly the goals with 
which we began. 

As I see it. this Conference has a :)*pronged objective. 
First, we need an even more sensitive mechanism of 
assessment. We have ii great deal of valuable experience 
as to entrance placement for an entering student. We now 
can apply individual criteria to the individual student 
with a greater certainty we have the right place for each 
entering student. Again, ourciiteria are tools to evaluate 
better programs designed to develop student strengths. 



The sum' of these approaches is that wr no%v have 
developed a fund of knowledge when*by we can give a 
specific student what he needs. Thereby, our over*all 
programs are more nsilistic and more effective. Am!, to 
encourage us. we know there is always room fur 
improvement. 

The second prong of our dirtH:tive for the Conference is 
that our specific methodcdogy in more refined. When we 
bet ter eval uat e o ur st uilent s for placemen t . I h i s means we 
havean unobstructed opportunity toevaluate the specific 
nde of teacher to student. This applies, not only to general 
curricula, but ^'i the relevanceof the individual classroom 
to the larger corricular structure. Increasingly, this 
apoears to be one of the great goals of Open Admissions 
nnw within nur reach. 

Th» third proog is one which is really exciting: I n?fer to 
the very real probability ot intenlepartmental 
cooperation. As our Program of Open Admissions 
continues, it lierooies ever more i>vident howstaltifyinMa 
polici of rigid departmental i nmpartiuentalixatiot. con 
Ims In the new contest engc^ndi^riid by Open Admissions, 
we see increasingly dearly that education is truly human 
experience, and that eiiucatiim.d disciplines exist for men 
to use. If we, who generate anil administi^r nor programs 
recfli^ni/e thcit their boundaries are fluiil. by that same 
token, we recognixe their common humimity since 
education worthy of its name h directed to the whole of 
i»very man and of every woman. Kxperience in Open 
Admissions shows clearly we are learning that we face a 
revitalized and huaian education and thot our learning 
iipens new and renewed perspectives. Our previous 
Conlerences have taught us a»reat deal, and this one, too. 
should adtl to mir knowledge and to our understanding. 

Let me conclude with a personal word of appreciation. 
We all know we live in an imperfect world, that we have 
difficulties still unsurmounted. and can ex|N*i:l new ones 
to develop. Nevertheless, let me assuie you again how 
much it means to me to realise we work as colleagues in an 
endeavor every teacher, by definition, holds dear. We an? 
applying our intelligence, our skills, our patience, to open 
doors to liKht for those who want to see. Thank you very 
much. 
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Using the Stttdenta* Affective Resources to Develop 
Cognitive Sicilis 

BLAINE AVIDON 
C. ROLSCHOEN 
lAi ES VAUGHN 
Depariinent uf EnMHsh 
Herbert H. Lehman ColleKe 

Sinrp the advent of Open Admtssiiins a steadily srow- 
ins number of enterinK freshmen have been placed in re- 
medial \v-itin« proRrams. At Lehman ColleRe in the fall of 
1973. approximately 30 percent of the students were en- 
rolled in such courses. As numbers grow, so does our 
awareness that many of these compensatory programs 
arc not duins the job for which they weredesifinfld. Clear- 
ly documented reports show that the results of remedial 
proRrams are at best questionable. Research extending 
back over thf» last 10 years and surveying mi|ny cnlleRes 
reveiils remediation has done little to alieviati; fniliiri> ami 
early exit from these schools.' And. as teachers of 
remedial writin«. wc; have seen failure in our ciiurses 
(>xli>nds to othnr areas of the student's work. If a student 
.:anni>l wrili? for his remedial composition class, it is 
prnlmbli. (hat ht> cannot write for history rlass, physical 
education chiHs, nursing class nor for any uiher 
disciplinn. 

In the process of teaching our remedial courses, we 
l»ave come to realize that too many of our students do not 
respond to traditional methods of instruction. Initially 
we began with a highly structured "drill and grill" 
approach to teaching composition. We focused on what 
we felt the students did not know and what in a very short 
time they had to learn. Within a few semesters, we dis- 
covered the rigidity of this head-on approach was tie- 
moralizing to the student's sense ofself; consequently the 
student learned little in his thirteenth year of education. 
At this juncture we shifted our approach in the direction 
of "urban relevance." This was a strategy designed to 
reach the student via material we assumed would interest 
and motivate him. and within a semester serve to correct 
the grosser weaknesses in his writing. Although more 
student oriented than the previous "drill and grill" curri- 
culum, this newer method naively assumed interesting 
writing to be a natural outgrowth of interesting reading. 
Despite the shakiness of this assumption, we did see an 
improvement in students' writing skills, and began to feel 
we were on a surer path. 

Still dissatisfied with the results, however, we deter- 
mined to reassess our methods. We were aware that while 
conventional modes of teaching might be successful for 
students who came to college with some record of suc- 
cess in high school, the remedial student had made little 
progress in the high school environment. This aware- 
ness, sor.elimes overt, sometimes unconscious, was the 
motivation for our submission of our course to further 
change. We redefined our goals: we sought new class- 
room strategies: we discarded texts and eliminated 
grades. In short, ive aimed at all manner of innovative 
techniques, some of which we abandoned voluntarily be- 
cause they actually didn't work or because we lacked the 
equipment and materials to make them work. We know 
l.hal volumes have been, are being, and will continue to be 
written explaining why some students do ooLrespond in a 
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given learning silMalicm. but until we can arrive at a I'e- 
finitivp slHtRment. thj! t».ai:her of ri-mcdial composition 
faces the fact, every day in his classroom, that con- 
ventional procedures do not work. 

.At this point \v«» nsdixcd wv nf>i>difii to rnasKcsK our de- 
finition of educationally relevant student charac- 
teristics. In the past tiiestuilent had been defined only in 
terms of cognitive failures. Our redefinition of t^R stu- 
dent takes into consideration ni>t only cognitive needs, 
but also those afflictive qualities that strongly influence 
attitude toward classroon. and self-image. Research has 
shown and we ourselves have seen that (here isa signifi- 
i:ant correlation between academic self-concept and aca- 
demic achievement.' and we are convinced that only 
when both these aspects are given sufficient emphasis 
will remedial students perform at the level necessary for 
successful completion of a college education. 

While, for the purposes of discussion, we are accentua- 
ting the division between thinking and feeling, basically 
these characteristics are inseparable. As |ean Piag-t has 
said: 

This. . .will seem surprising only if one attempts 
to dichotomize the life of the mind into emotions 
and thoughts. But nothing could be more false or 
superficial. . .Of course affectivity is always the 
incentive for actions. . .since affectivity assigns 
value to activities and disseminates energy to 
them. But affectivity is nothing without in- 
telligence. Intelligence furnishes affectivity with 
its means and clarifies its ends. . .Intelligence 
thus neither begins with knowledge of the self 
nor of things as such but with their interaction.^ 

In other words, all learning involves both affective and 
cognitive characteristics. lieretofore. this correlation has 
been largely ignored, but we believe that the remedial 
composition classroom offers an excellent opportunity to 
integrate them in an overt and structured manner. The in- 
clusion of affectivity in the curriculum, however, should 
not be interpreted as an attempt on our part to become 
therapists for the student. It is included only as a means 
to achieve better learning. Our concern with affective 
needs is only appropriate to the extent that it is relevant 
to the learning our students need and to the classrooms in 
which they are participants. 

In attempting to assess the characteristics of the reme- 
dial student, we have discovered that for 11. 12 or 13 
years of his academic life he has been presented with an 
image that emphasizes his inadequacies. 

It is no wonder that the remedial student has been 
characterized as one with an "academically squashed 
ego"*— for the student has come to expect failure and it is 
with this internalized expectation of failure that he meets 
each new learning experience. 

While wi! know from first-hand expmnnce that thesn 
stuilents 'nay Up. bright, lively, vibrant poopli'. wi; also 
know that, as a result of prior learning ifxprripnccH. much 
of their gi>nuine railiance frequently is cimcTaleii. hi ii 

rri:i'nl stuiiy lioneat QiioensboroughC nunity Collngi? 

rrmeilial sliiiii>nlK'i:haracli-riKticH were thus Hi>Ki:rilii<il: 
"...KtuiientH hail » low intdgr uf thenisflvi's. This was 
lirmnoKlraliMl by u variety ol si'l|.di'prei:alin« 
ri>iuark»i(i.i>., I'm such a ilopn." etc.l. Iiy c>xliTini! 



rf'lui:t<ini:i» mi thi* \uttt nl thi* Ktiulimt tii uilniit tn not 
luuh rsSii:ulinK u pcisnt wuulv Uy thr tHUihcr. hy inithilWy ttj 
hiiRillr fvi^nii minni* fmixfuis wit hunt Hnnliviniisilispliiy 
iif shiirnr. Iiy a i|iiii:kni*s» tn «ivi! up im ii pnihli-m ns hv\n]i 
tiiii tiiilitriilt il thr Kiiliition wns not miilily srt?n/' 

rhi? Inilh IN thill these stu(ie?nts hiiv« aciiipteii n priitec:-. 
live anniir of overt liistiimrinK NtniteKies: that is. they do 
nut trust UN nnr themselves nor the piissibility nf eiiui:H- 
linn sii they i:reate im emiitiiinHl Hnil intellefttuiil demili- 
liirixeii a^nni! In priitei:t themselves frnm the teiic:her imii 
the t:urrii:uliim. Althnu^h this may serve tn prnteirt them 
as iniiiviciuiils. Nui:h stniteji^ies severely limit the dtu- 
denls' ahilily In profit frnm efiiiiuitioii. Sui:h defensive* 
ra#»ss leiiiis to irnmpnsitinns withnut aiithentii: IhinkinK 
and IVelins lor these stuilenis experiment neither with 
lanKua^e nnr with awareness. Their wrilin^ is empty nf 
life and experientre: thev sotistituie the i:lii:he and the 
superfidal, the hai:kneyed anil the pliiKiari/.ed thnu^ht 
line. Small wimiler their etiorls so selilimi please their 
inKlriii:tors. 

We were rnrtiinate that, while wv wwv rethinking our 
apprnai:h. the KnKlish Department at Lehman alsn was re- 
defininK its i:nurse sequeni:e. 1'he ne» result of iiuri:om- 
hined effnrls was a 3 semester set]ueni:e for Freshman 
Cninpositinn. 2 semesters t»f whi^h an; required forall in- 
rnminu students not (jualtiviu^ for an exemption frnm 
the first half of the course. The c:oiirse we shall talkalinut 
tnday is the first course nf that sequence and is intended 
only fnr thnse students who score in the lowest fifth on 
the ACT It is a H-hour, 2M:rfuiit course, taught by mem- 
bers of the Academic Skills Department, with its ohjec- 
tive tn raise the student s level of performance in writing 
IhrouRh a system of study stressing an experiential learn- 
ing environment. Our course considers equally students' 
affective and cognitive characteristics. Ktrategies for 
IransforminK the studenrs self-imaMo as an academic 
failure are combined with studies in laUKuage and usa^e 
appropriate for college work. 

Affective Objectives: To strengthen the student s aca-^ 
demic self-concept to enable him to participate confi- 
dently in educational experiences. 
Cognitive Olijectivee: 

Voice: We seek to develop the ability to communicate 
thoughts on a ^iven subject both verbally and in writing. 
This ability derives from the st udent s sense that his per- 
ceptions have been recorded honestly and lucidly. 
Grammar and Usage: Wehope to train the student louse 
language appropriate to each writing experience. Em- 
phasis is on the sentence as a unit of thought. 
Form: We emphasise the ability to shape thought into 
ioKical written patterns. Students will be involved in ex- 
periences stressinR the value of unity, coherence and 
clarity, and they will learn economy sharpens the force of 
one's perceptions. The paragraph as a formal unit of the 
expository essay is emphasized. 
Approach: The approach .s one which thoroughly corre* 
lates language learning to strategies for reducing the stu- 
dent's negative academic self-concept. A primary con* 
cern here is to make the student comfortable with writ* 
ing. The locus for the first seven weeks is the student and 
his relationship to the group. In this segment of the 
course, we introduce experiential learning exercises to 
help the student gain a better awareness of self and rela^ ^ 
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tionships with fellow students and the instructor. We be- 
lieve iheqe eyi»rfriHes stimulate a sense of solidarity with 
other students and increased self-respect. After the first 
7-week period, we begin to add other sounres of learning 
from written, visual ami oral media, taking care not to 
lose the student^ ami group-centered approach that 
f:harai;leri/.ed the opening section. 

In conjunction with these strategies foi affective learn- 
ing, we incorporate materials dealing with cognitive 
needs. All experiential learning exertiises are followed up 
with assignments in which the student puts his thoughts 
down on papier so that writing becomes un hahitaal ami 
accepted mode of action rather th in an occasional and 
frightening experience. Discussionsaregearedtohelpthe 
student realize the need fur depth and documentation in 
wrilMi I Moreover, in keeping with our general approach, 
we .>.ress appropriateness of usage rather than the teach- 
ing ofgrariimatic.drules.To deal with mechanical items 
which, for one reason or another, the student has not yet 
learned, we use a peer-mediated sy.«3teni to strengthen 
assurance that he is capable of handling his own learn- 
ing, and to enfon:e the recognition that learning is the stu- 
ilent's responsibility as much as «hat of the instructor. 
The instructional material itself lievelops ideas that grow 
from the experiential learning strategies until the 
grammatical experience is not only relevant to the class- 
room experience, but also strengthens the concepts which 
the experiential learning attempted to convey. 

We have lieveliiped a series of exercises that we use 
during the first, or experientially-based. ttiMdule of the 
course. Its functions are: (1| to make students com- 
fortable with their peers and to build group cohesive- 
ness; (2| tn help students to recognize their own capa- 
bilities: and |3| to lessen student tension during writing 
and to establish writing as both a normal activity and a 
valuable tool. 

We do not present this course as a final answer to the 
problems of remediation. All of us al CUNY aregrappling 
with the problems of teaching these students, and all of us 
are concerned with the need to find techniques that will 
help a larger percentage of them. Our ideas seen, fruitful 
In us and may be helpful to you. 

FOOTNOTES: 

"Over the past ten years there have been numerous 
studies attempting to assess the effectiveness of college 
remediation by comparing students in remedial courses 
with students who should have been placed in them but 
were not. It was found that traditionally designed com- 
pensatory courses have at best a modest effect on subse- 
quent performance. More often results indicate: no 
higher scores in reailing and writing, no meaningful re- 
duction in college withdrawals, no effect on student satis- 
faction or performance: no higher achievement in social 
St udies. humanit ies or English. In a survey of 1 went y sui:h 
programsi the summary statement reads, "the effect of 
these programs on students' subsequent eiiiicational ac- 
complishments is questionable." For further information 
see john Losak. "Do Remedial Programs Really Work? " 
American Personnel and Guidance |ournal, 1972. 3R3- 
38«: Amiel Sharon. "Assessing the Kffectivenpss of Re 
meilial College Courses.'' |ournal of Experimental Edu* 
cation, 1972. BO-BS.: A. Hurlbiirt and |. Roueche. ' The 



Open Doo-' College. The Prnblem of the Low Achiever." 
fttunal ot Higher Education, 1968, pp. 454-460: and I wo 
siadies by i:ihn Rouethe. 5alv:«ge, Re-direction or 
CmtodyT and Tlie funior College liemedial Program. 

•sR.M. Bronks. The Self System: A Snciolo^iGal Analy- 
818," Catholic Counselor, Vllf (in63|. 27 30. M. Lowlher. 
'Academir Achievement and Self-Bsleem. 'Univemity of 
Michigan School of Education Bulletin. XXXV (1907). 7- 
11. Henry olsen. The Kffents of Compenaalory Educa- 
tion upon the Self-Concepi'iif-AcHdemic-Abfiity. . .of 
llliu:k iind Whin? i>re<(:iilii>Ke Students." American Edu- 
cational Research Association, 1971. Wilbur Brookover 
and FUiscI Erikson. "Iniroduntinn." Symposium on Self- 
CoBcept and Its Relation to Academic Achievement. 
ChiR«Hn. 1955. {ames Coleman. Equality of Educational 
Opportunity, WashinKlon. loeo. R. Roth. "The Role of 
Self-Concept in Achievement." |ournal of Experimental 
Education. XXVII ( I9fl»|. 47-.'i0. 1. Pietrofosa. "Self-Con- 
cept: A Vital Factor in School and Career Development." 
Clearing House, XI.IV (1»H9). 37-42. 

"■Quoted by David Klicind. Introduction to jean Piagel.Six 
Psychological Studies, New York. 1967. p. xxi. 

njiipublished study. "Report on the Spring 1973 High 
School Remediation Program" by Vita Tauss. 

'^Michale Kressey. "The Community College Student: A 
I.i?»snn in Humility." College English, | I97i). 772. 



The Writing Center 

MYRTLE BA'I KS 
Bfipartmenl of EnKlisk 
City CnlleRR 

The first 3 years in the life of the Wri tins Cent erwerw an 
exphtration of lurKe scale tutoring in writing. We iound 
that students respond to and are helped by tutorinH, both 
in individual and sm^ll group sessions, and thai peer tu- 
tors Kan be effective, if trained. 

The training of the tutor, therefore, is our main acti- 
vity. Training begins with an interview with Sanliagu 
Villafane. who lets the prospective tutor know what his 
problems will be and what we will expect of him. In these 
interviews Santiago is probing beyond credentials for the 
qualities, the attitudes, the experiences that are essential 
for effective lulorinR. 

Training is continued in the presemesler orientation. 
This year's orientation consisted first of a guided tour 
through the Writing Center to explain its procedures, 
modules, records, files, and included interviews with the 
Center staff. As thev gathered that morning, the tutors 
examined their i:iipies of the Tutors Yellow Pages and 
•.hrtttwl with each other. Then the tours, led by 
Kjvin-rienced tutors, began. 

A videotape of tlie tour was sliown . 
The tour ended in the Rap Room for a discussion on the 
tutoring process. It was just about then that prepara- 
tions for the demolition of Lewiaohn Stadium began, and 
we had severe competition from a pneumatic drill. So we 
have had to delete several portions of th j tape, and some 
:if the remaining sections are not too clear. 

I began the discussion by suggesting that the tutoring 
process is a complex one involving more tha.i the know- 
ledge of grammar and writing. In the ensuing discussion, 
we touched on four problem areas: the student's atti- 
tude toward himself and toward writing; the tutor's 
handling of questions when he is not sure of the answer: 
the relations between teacher and tutor; the question of 
dialect. Here are a few snatches from what we were able 
to salvage of the discussion. 

Tile videotape continues. 
Orientation was continued the following week. Each 
tutor spent fl hours in the Writing Center going over text- 
books and modules with the help of experienced tutors. 
The modules are brief instructional units in grammar and 
writing skills, created for the most part by the teachers 
assigned to the Center. A few of these are on display. The 
tutors spent some of this time consulting with Bill 
Mitchell and getting acquainted with audiovisual equip- 
ment and what we have in the way of software. Also on 
display is Tile Living Sentence, a 12 minute sound slide 
lesson on the sentence and how it works. 

A portion of Tlie Living Sentence was sliown. 
These materials, whether or not used in sessions with 
students, help to prepare the tutor. Training is continued 
throughout the semester in several ways. The teacher on 
duty during the tutoring hours answers questions be- 
fore, after, and even during tutorials. Tills Weelt, a weekly 
newsletter, edited by one of the tutors, provides informa- 
tion on new procedures, program changes general pro- 



lilems, and occasionally features a bit of grammar gossip. 
In-Class tutorials, an experiment this semester, pnivide 
another kind of training. The tutor learns sumelhing 
about classroom techniques. In the weekly semin irs. 
tutors discuss problems encountered in working with 
students, share techniques, investigate grammatical pro- 
blem areas. And the videotorials— iiur name for taped 
tutoring sessions— help the tutor to see himself as the stu- 
dent sees him. 

A sample videotorial was shown. 
It sounds, I know, as though we spend more time on the 
tutors than on the students. But if Santiago's radar is in 
good working order in the interviews, the lime will be 
well spent. A giiiiil tutor training program mulliptiVs 
cimsiderably the number of students who can be helped, 
provides training for many who plan to teach, while 
ri>i:ruiting others who discover their interest and 
iiptitude, and brings together in friendship and 
ondi'rstanding the academic havi's and have nnts on Ihi; 
iriunpuH. 
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The ""InlenliBciplliiary**— Trivium and Trivia 
for llie Frmlmian Class 

lOAN BADM 
DHpartment iif KnKliRh 
Vork (;olli>^fr 

"lntmliNc:i|ilinriry." riH-res no suc:h word. ICs an 
illeKilimalf. a hybrid, an exaiiiple of pducator*s 
jarMon— numlH>r B in c:iilumn 1 on the "Instant [arKon 
C^enHratiir.'' thi> London Times* Guide to Gobbledygoolc, 
rf!tirtnted Jr. th?^ OrtoliHr CUNY Courier. 
**lntmii;;i:Tt)linary"isa pfiPir^^vllabii:. Latinatemncnction, 
KpHi:iiMisly suKK«?stivH id sub.si.-ptial thinns. It'^ a heady 
worfl--ihi> whole sm»ms ^rpatpr than the num of its parts. 

Atthmij^h thi» parts of the word "inferdiscipiinary** 
i:ompotindpd wouht iniliiratH "ilisciplines combined." 
many so-caliiul interdisciplinary courses seem to be no 
more than Iooki* juxtaposition, a laying; side by side of 
roiatod subject matter for separate but equ«l opportunity 
in the classroom. Of course, it doesn't matter what a 
course is called^there can he vdid juxtapositioni 
exciting, carefully delineated teTitories covered 
separately by specialists acting either alone or as a team, 
working %vith one class or in a program. The name of the 
course is not important because ''interdisciplinary" is 
often used simply lo attract a clientele. 

It also doesn't matter how the course is arranged 
because the real success of any class depends upon the 
teacher. 

Those who teach best, who have an appreciable effect 
on how their students think and feeK do so because they 
are magic-making people who, if removed from materials 
and methodologies, would work their alchemy 
wcmderfully well alone. Still, not all teachers are 
magicians who can turn it on all the time and there are 
also dangers attendant on a cult of personality. 

The current craze for interdisciplinary experiments 
suggests that teachers want programs and courses to 
have magic too. An Open Admissions policy challenges 
traditional modes, causes mutual consideration of 
psychological and academic needs, and tends to 
emphasi/.e basic skills at the expense of knowledge in the 
liberal arts. Again, some faculty interest in the 
"interdisciplinary" idea is probably a response to 
declining enrollment in the humanities. At the first City 
University Conference on Open Admissions. Professor 
Walker (;ibson exhorted all teachers to look to the 
'interdisciplinary*' cour:;e as the new and necessary mode 
to stem the tide, "...we are going to be seeing new ways of 
teaching literature, literature and politics, literature and 
psychology before we are going to regain that large, 
popular faith in literary studies that many colleges until 
recently enjoyed/' Although some teachers may want to 
participate in "interdisciplinary" programs in order to 
push their own electives. most teachers do seem to care 
about helping freshmen. 

A sufficiently varied package, some think, is bound to 
attract someone, some time. Others support 
"interdisciplinary" programs for what they see as distinct 
psychological ailvantage: in travelling as one class to 
teachers instructing differing subject matters, all of 
which are related, students gain from reinforcement and 
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familiarity. The idea is to create a common foundation 
that supports the underprepared. Still others support 
"interdisciplinary** programs as advantageous 
academically both to students and to faculty by 
reminding them that knowledge is not a discrete 
«?nterprise and that "English" is not a discipline apart 
from cimtent. 

"Interdisciplinary" as method or goal, juxtaposition or 
mutual influence, seems to have noble-minded adherent:!, 
but gooil intentions are no substitute for the requisites of 
experimentation: definition, control, evaluation. In 
many colleges where interdisciplinary courses are 
offereii nt freshman level, it is nut always easy to find a 
clear statemenf of purpose, a syllabus that shoWH a 
method, or a faculty member who can offer a cogent 
rationale. Some people obviously believe the word is self- 
evident. 

It is important to know from those who teach in 
interdisciplinary programs what disciplines they link 
and how and why they are linked. In some cases mere 
juxtaposition is enough. In others, a faulty premise may 
work agaiost a good idea. In urging acceptance of 
interdisciplinary experimentation, Professor Cihson 
suggested that "the conventional historical program of 
literary research may not be exactly what the human 
cimditicm needs most in the last quarter of the twentieth 
century. ' It is a questionable hypothesis which* on a 
senior level, might lead to lively debate, but which, on the 
level of freshman English, well might be disastrous. 

Although it is fashionable to criticize the system and 
enjoy the sense of going against the current, faculty are 
niM i .ion. They should try out their experiments in all 
currents. The professional world includes not only daring 
innovators who may be wrong, but skilled and well- 
intentiimed reactionaries who may be won over or offer 
good revisionary advice. Interdisciplinary enthusiasts 
should measure theirs against the goals of those who 
teach the traditional disciplines. 

A recent Modern Language Association survey which 
hail asked about member interests, turned up what the 
MLA Executive body described as a "surprising 
statistic"--*\..in spite of all one reads and hears about 

interdisciplinary studies and 'culture* courses, only 2. icrx, 
t»f the members described their scholarly interests in 
terms of 'Literature and Other Arts and Disciplines.* " 
The overwhelming check-off was for the -traditional 
bounds" of country, period and genre. What should be 
even more surprising, however, and sad, was another 
statistic: "...although the vast majority of |MLAI 
members are of course involved in teaching. (tbey| do not 
rate pedagogy highly among their 'scholarly interests.' " 
Only 3.21% indicated that they were primarily concerned 
with "teaching methods or materials." Some conclusions 
for interilisciplinary enthusiasts can be drawn from thi- 
information: 

1) Although they care, many teachers of composition, 
schnoleil to teach literature, may succumb lo an 
interdisciplinary course because they think it will allow 
them to revisit familiar and perhaps preferred territory. 
Inadvertent exercise of this preference, however, brings 
the temptation to slight basic skills, and if the 
interilisciplinary course is a substitute for the one 
required course in basic composition, the temptation, if 



rnuliml. is sin. 

2| Although thif ifxpc^rimnnl of mHrKin» ilisinplinns mny 
MO well, in ti npinion of ihosH invi»lvecl. for ntasims of 
fair phiy ami slaliis the noursH should he rnvtHWHil in 
sonif w.iy by iithi*r niiMiiliKiM uf tlut itiiicSplmrs. an:{ 
fspoi:iiilly hy thosi* who woulii he in h piisilton to 
eni:iiiiniKe its extension. MresliKe Htlraiils. Hopefully* 
those attr«ii:teil liy a i:ourse that "vvitrks * minht he the 
'Milerature** people who i:oulcl \mn^ years of knowh!ciKe 
amrexperience to a c:ourse in i:ompositinn ami bridge thf 
liivision between the literature ancieomposition fa^.tions. 
IM'obabi V no other r.ourse in the entire eoliege i:urrieulum 
needs the senior teacher tnorethanfreshmanrompoKitioit. 
Iiieally. the freshman interiiisciplinary should be a fusing 
ami a iiondensing process, a relatingofsubjec:t matter and 
form. Kaiailfv experienced in the art i»f their own 
discipline wt uld take special care to respect the form of 
anotlier. They iVould participate in an iuteniisciplir.ary 
course. That course could he. enricheii with visionary 
skills. Well-meaning. Ih t inexperienced irnthusiasts. on 
the other hand, may not know how to avoid the lures of 
contemporaneity and overlap. The English teacher in an 
interdisciplinary course in composition shoulii not 
become only a Harbrace HandlMiok custodian. 
3) The hesitation of some respected senior schoiars 
ironcerning interdisciplinary courses should not appear 
to the already committed as disdain. Serious teachers 
know that an interdisciDlinary course requires more 
work than a regular one; more pre-course preparation, 
more reaiiing of papers and exams, and more conferences 
with cfilleagues on the development of their design. Home 
administrators may fear the real cost of an 
interdisciplinary course, but many faculty feel it would 
lie costly to the soul. 

Rxcitement almut the goals to be achieved by the 
interdisciplinary course should not excuse poor 
coordination and inadequate pre-cnurse planning, 
especially when leam^teaching is involved. Without clear 
ilefinitinn of the courb^ and differentiation of areas of 
authority, students wilt S>e confused by conflicting points 
of view and by discr(.princies in grading standards. It is 
not enough to offer an interdisciplinary course and say 
that it will "stimulate" the students. Knglish teachers 
work in schoo!s. not massage parlors. 

For teachers of composition who want to use an 
interdisciplinary method to achieveagoal. thegnalought 
to be stated as more than psychologic J adjustment or 
iietter attendance. It shoulrl reflect, first of all. the 
placement level and secendly. the cf»mpetence required 
for future work. WelUintentiened teachers who cannot 
define an academic goat deal in trivia. Most schools have 
support services in advisement, ccmnseling. and tutorial 
writing clinics. The interdisciplinary course, for ail its 
desire to liberate or soothe, must also show success in 
teaching exposition and persuasive discourse. The 
ultimate goal of any interdisciplinary course should be 
the discipline itself. 

^'Discipline" is a hard word. It means training, exercise, 
skills for corrective purpose. It suggests punishment • 
cleansing, prescription. It aspires to teach conduct and 
right action, its rhetorical definition is not unrelated to its 
etymology. A discipline in rhetoric is an art. an order, a 
form. The trivium. the master rhetorical form, is the 



master interdiscipHnary discipline, uniting grammar, 
rhetoric, ami logic. Renaissance humanists helii it to be 
thif form of forms, the liiscipline most nei:essary for free 
nu!n ami women who aspir to the IJiieral Arts. There 
may hv lessen* hi»re for interdisciplinary teachers who 
fai:e imilerprepareii students who have never cultivated 
even the discipline of going to school. 

Logic ami Semantics are common to all subjects and 
emphasize form. The logic of consecutive reasoning ami 
the logic of passiim are lioth part of the Rhetoric of i^ogic. 
of the essential iiiea of appri»priateiiiscourse underlining 
all disciplines in Western culture and their expression as 
events in lime, as imaginative prophecies, or as systems 
of discovery. There are grammars of motivesas wellasof 
scientific procedure, paradigms of verbs as well as of 
revolutions. The trouble with many interdisciplinary 
courses is too much matter, too little form. We need to 
begin again with the Word. 
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Approaching the Extraordinary 

ALBERT BKRMKL 
Department iif Speech ami Theatre 
Herbert H* Lehman CiilleKe 

I am appalleil by the way rhnsi ieai:beis h|imik am! 
write. Iris bud enough that stmientH pii:k up the jarKnniif 
their Hi:ieni:e ami 8ric:iaNsc:ienf:e i:hiKHeH. Iiut it is 
unfi)r«iveable for Knjijlifth teaf:hers tu Kouncl like half- 
t>akeil KiK:ioio|i{iHt8. In a series dI liisLUKRlnns that 
|irei:eilmi this Ccmferente. the imly authiirs I heard 
mentioned were people whii hail wrillen research 
artiiHes. The lumversation was full dI verbal KaH)aKe--**in 
the i:<intext" uf this, "in termnur that, "in the framework" 
of sfimethinK else. As a «roup iif KnKlish teaohers. all of 
whiim presumably reait. love, and have taught literature, 
we sounded like semi^literates. 

Have we Riven up im literature? Is the study of writinK 
meant only to help youns people compose a job applica* 
tion or Write an examination in history? 

I realize there are CUNY English teachers who fret lie- 
cause they can make no headway by returninK to theirotd 
collpge notes to explicate symbol and myth in Milton. 
Melville, and fames: and I have no sympathy for them. 
But exercsses in reading and writing should go well be- 
yond the imposition of grammar, spelling, and punctua- 
tion. Learning to read and write is. or should be. a 
pleasure; mastering these skills enables students to be- 
come more sensitive, thoughtful, and expressive citi- 
ssens. Anyone who doubts this should not teach English. 
Literature is more than hammock*reading for aesthetes. It 
accumulates and distills wisdom by telling us how people 
have lived, and how they live today. 

We hear constant talk about the aeed to do more re- 
search. For what? We are chart-ridden and constipated 
with statistics. A truism: students will not learn to 
write unless they become familiar with what has been 
written well. They need opportunities to feel inspired. 
Mere language is a blunt tool: when used as a musical in- 
strument it offers an infinity of services. 

The theatres-seeing and hearing plays: not simply 
reading them-^can facilitate the tearhingof English. It in- 
vites students into strange new worlds: it introduces 
them to characters, situatirms, and settings they would 
not otherwise have dreamed of: it illustrates how ideas, 
feelings, and moods can be ti^ansmitted through spi^ech 
and silence. The theatre demonstrates eloquence and 
stammcrir:^ formal con '^ciness and the vitality of con- 
temporary slang, false rhetoric and words spoken from 
the heart. It is literature m action. 

I don't claim the theatre encourages a spectator to 
''identify" or "empathize" with characters. Rob* 
mersholm, Hamlett and Tha Homecoming will probably 
not make ime feel like Rebecca West, a Danish prince, or 
I-enny the pimp. Rather, they expose students to con- 
irentrated passions that lift them out of the sluggishness 
of an ordinary existence. 

Teaching tries-*or ought to try— for the same results. 
The classroom is a coop unless it provides glimpses, and 
an occasional experience, of the extraordinary. 



Workshops in English as a Second Language 

DONALD K. H. HYRD 
DimJfir iKI.C 
iMfiroliu II l..i(:ii.inihi Coinntiinilv Collr^i* 

The Third AnnuulCdnft^rf^nreof thf^Cily Univi-r- 
sily «f \V\v Yiirk hail many firsts: (l | iTir firsflimf thai 
CUNY faculty hanciled a/1 aspects of planning. rui>nin«. 
ami fiilh)\vinK »P the Ennlish as a seciiml lan^uaMe |KSL| 
ivorkshapH. (2) the first time that six workshiips were 
tlevnteit to English as a second lani4UHKe,{3| the first time 
'hat many ESI. faculty and administrators ^atliereil to 
liiscuss proHrams. to share ideas, and tii initiate 
coopi-ratiim and cross-fertilixatiim anions the KSI, 
comfxinents on the tiifferenl cHmpnses in the City 
University. 

Approximately 125 ESL teachers and administrators 
fnim more than eighteen campuses within CUNY 
participated in or attended the workshops. 

It is commendable that the planners of the CUNY 
Conference acknowledjited the existence of and utilimi 
the vast expertise and experience of CUNY faculty and 
administrators in ESL programs throughout The City 
Uni versi t y . Si nee t he overall theme of t he Co nf erence was 
"Open Admissitms." it was obviously the people dealing 
with CUNY students and their problems who were in a 
position to phrase suggestions and solutions. Contrary to 
the 1972 Conference where an outside private uni versit y 
pni«rion (haviOK no knowletlge of "Open Admissicm" 
frustrations and even having less academic preparation 
than CUNY faculty) was invited to participate, this 1973 
conference presented pertinent workshops where CUNY 
faculty actively participated in and ran each workshop. 
Each workshop represented a definite area of interest for 
CUNY ESL faculty because ideas for them were solicited 
in the planning stages. Th-Sf? ESL workshops were 
presented to CUNY people, CUNY people, and by 
CUNY people. 

Workshop titles were (1) "Tt sting. Pla rement. and Exit 
Criteria." (2) "Teaching Composition to Open Admission 
Sludents/' (3) "The Silent Way; Pros ind Cons." (4) 
••Sequential Development. The Syllabus, and Textbook 
Evaluation " (S) ••Reading Skills Instruction in English as 
a Second Language Courses/^ and (6) ••Recent KSL 
Research." 

This writer, in wrilin« the proceedin»K of CUNY Con- 
ference III. chosi? the methoii of annotateii reportOKe. that 
is. reacting to tr.insiictions as well as reporting them. I 
thiiiik the TKLC staff. Davit! Keller. |oan jeffri. Hob 
LiiKton. and m.iny others for their help. However. I alone 
am ai:conntabie for any distortions that miMht have 
occurred. 

TE8TINQ* PLACEMENT, AND EXIT CRITERIA 

The members of this workshop panel briefly reportnil 
on testloK ami placement practices at their respective 
campuses: Diana Oia/. from Hostos. Hobbii* Coiixales 
from Borough of Manhattan. Martha Kornblum from 
Queens, and Robert Viscount from Kingsborough. 

Various programs used specially developed m 
commercially available tests, e.g.. the University of 
Michigan Test of Proficiency in English as a Second 
Language. The consensus seemed to favor tests that hail 
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already been item analyzed and validatnl such as the 
(Iriversity of Michigan or other tests coomtercially 
available. There is the risk of possible itompromise. 
however, if anyone commercial test isusede\i:essively in 
any program. A possible solutitm is tolhiveaconiplement 
of item^analysseil and validateil tests for altermitive 
itsa«>f*. . ^ ^ ^ . 

Placement designates the proficiency level to which .i 
student is assigned based on his test scores. For 
plairement. most CUNY ESL programs exhibited a m*ed 
far several scores: oral proraction. grammatical 
struct u re. reading, and wri tin». Other 
programs— particularly full-time intensive programs in 
KSL— amplify the number of tests by including 
vocabulary and aural comprehension. 

These tests are of two kinds depending on the partici- 
pation by the student in taking the test. Passivv tests re- 
quire the student to select or recognize (versus produce) 
the correct answer from choices presented in the test. Ob- 
viously. passive tests prevent a student from using the 
language in a creative way, but. on the other hand, pas* 
sive tests can be more objectively evaluated by teachers. 
Active tests allow for student variation ami iinic|iie 
language usage since the student can produce his own 
subjective answer. The problem with active tests is to in- 
sure objectivity in evaluating the student respimses. 
Many tests, however, do offer solutions to this quasi lack 
of objectivity in interpretation since active tests can bo 
authored to encourage students toexercise their abilities 
in lo^ic or to respond freely in a teaf;her-cfmt rolled 
context. 

Most of the tests that are now bein« used in CUNY 
ESL programs are passive: some programs have 
experimented with freer forms of testing in order to 
evaluate more accurately a student s real ability to use 
(produce) the language. Such tests are most prominent in 
oral production and writing. Other tests perha|is from 
necessity are restricted to the passive role of the taker. In 
any case, it seems very doubtful that any program would 
require either all*active or aiNpassive tests. The most 
successful placement results from mixing active and 
passive tests and meshing the results toarriveat realistic 
placement. 

A novel testing procedure offering a ^reat deal of 
produetion from the student isthei lo/etesting procedure 
as discussed by Dr. |ohn Haskell of the University of 
Puerto Rico. Cloze tests are flexible and quickly 
composed. Any reading passage can serve as a cioxe test ; 
the process requires that every nxii word be deleted and 
lines of equal length are substituted for each deleted 
word. Dr. Haskell felt that fifth-word deletion tests 
yiehled the most successful results. The student is 
instriicteil to write in the one word that he teels fits the 
riMdiiiK passage. The teacher, in evaluating the cloxe test, 
b.is a i:hoii:e id what to accept as a valid 
answer: (:| only thi» one won! that appe«ired In the 
untainiiereil reading selectiim or (2| any one word that 
(its the contrxt. TUv seconii choice allows for student 
vat iation aod encourages stuilents to juggle the |iassage 
in a nmnber oi moaninglul ways. Yet. I he problem of sub- 
jecitivity enters aji*ain: some teachers might be ilis- 
parate in the allowance of valiil one^wonl answers. Con- 
si*qni*ntly. it is a ji^ood |irocedure to run the cloxe test a 



numhiTiir f imns with native speakers to set* whiil various 
i-ntitii!H Clin ho phii:ed in the blanks. Kven so. the teanher 
shoulii he open anil iitilixe his own KnRHsh-lannuaRe in* 
tuitions to assess the ^rammatinality of a student s 
answer in view of the fai:t that each stiiilent f»kitia »h*» 
»est !«i>$ht Hee the context in a novel way. 

lust what a cloase prticedure test in, is uni:lear. 
Certainly, this proi:edure allows students more freeilom 
of interpretation and usoRe. It is very possible, too. that 
itloxe testing can reveal a student's awareness of 
underlying ahstrav:tions— if a teanher opts to allow any 
one Word that is meaninRfut in the nontext. For example. 

in the sentence "|ohn is a youn^ who likes to ski. . . 

the blank can obviously aci:ommodate a noun such as 
"boy." "man." "student." Consequently, if a student puts a 
suitable noun in ihe blank, the procedure reveals far more 
than his restricted knowledge of the one noun he 
supplied: Ihe stuiient is pnividins evidence that he 
understands the noun*concept. the frame where a noun 
nan fit. and Ihe structural coordinates that occur 
c:cmcomifaotly with a noun. 

It is apparent that more experimentation with cloze 
testing is needed and teachers should more fully utilize 
cloze testing procedures to get at students* active 
awareness of EngSlsh. 

Exit criteria designate guidelines for when a student 
ceases to be treated as "special** or ** remedial*' and enter? 
the mainstream of regular college work. Exit criteria do 
not represent absolute measures. In fact, it seems that 
dis|iarate criteria do exist throughout CUNY as 
evidenced by the varying programs offered for ESL 
students as well as certain needed programs that are not 
offered. At some CUNY campuses, an ESL problem is 
treated as stigmatically remedial: at other campuses an 
ESL student is simply a special student who has special 
classes. Further, there are undoubtedly many RSL- 
deprived students who are accepted toCUNY under Open 
Admissions standards. NaturaMy appropriate 
mechanisms should exist to deal with all these students. 
These mechanisms should be designed to (1) spot ESL- 
deprived students. (2) channel these students into a 
special program, and (3) intensively upgrade each 
student s KKL skills until he can meet objective exit cri* 
teria for entering regular college courses. If special prac- 
tices with ESL students are not made more realistic, then 
CnNY*s Open Admissions policies in fact become re- 
volving doors that cruelly deprive many intelligent non- 
native speakers of English of an opporiunity for an 
integnitive and meaningful college experience. 
TEACHINO COMPOSITION TO 
OPEN ADMISSIONS STUDENTS 
This workshop focused on innovative and ingenious 
ways of conducting composition classes for open 
admission ESI students. 

This workshop was a product of the collaboration of 
talented personnel from four CUNY cam* 
puses: LaGuardia Community College (Gloria 
Gallingane). Bronx Community College (Irene Dutra). 
Hunter College (Limia Kunz). and Borough of Manhattan 
Community College (lean Withrow). 

At the inception of the workshops, all participants 
were divided into subgroups of three members each. Each 
group circulated to assigned writing ''stations** 
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positioned throughout the workshop area. Each **station** 
concentrated on a designated mission or restricted 
writing activity executed by each group of three. These 
missions, each focusing on a single writing performance 
^ fiOA). sparked a great deal of exchange and interaction 
among the members of the subgroup particularly sinceoll'^ 
activities were applicable to any ESL writing class. 

An example of one interactional activity was 
roleplaying. Each member of the group assumed a role, 
that is. a part of an object*like a coffee cup. One person 
stated that he was the handle, another the outside of the 
c.^p. and the third the inside of the cup. Each person 
pointed out the importance of his prrt and just how it 
must be integrated into the complete entity, the i:offee 
cup. Peer discussion ensued, and the participants were 
then encouraged - to write ^ compositinir citing and 
explaining the make-up of the coffee cup. 

Perhaps this approach seems simplistic, but it is true 
that students become more capable of organizing a 
composition by forcing their concentration on 
theme^development and hierarchical entities in a 
composition. In other words, writing improvement is 
evident when students sharpen their own sensitivities 
through discussion and interaction with peers. Students 
are imminently capable of improving each others 
precision of thought, levels of organization, and theme 
development. 

In summary, then, it was quite clear that improvement 
in the teaching of writing to Open Admissions students is 
a matter of (1) breaking down applied writing goals to 
focus on one operation at time. (2| massive but not 
mechanical writing practice, that is. students learn to 
write better by writing a great deal and regulariy about 
experiential topics. (3) students* exhibiting an interest in 
the topic to be written about. (4| students* being allowed 
to exi:hange their ide is about the topic before and during 
the actual writing experience. (5| students* being moti- 
viileii to edit their own and each other*s writing, and (6) 
stuilents* being allowed to individuaiixe their own in- 
struction by small group activities that are oriented to- 
ward a particular writing goal. 

The leaders of thts workshop definitely felt that their 
students showed marked improvement in their writing. 
Informal writing records were kept over a semester and 
students had decreased the number and kinds of writing 
mistakes they made. Yet. there was some feeling 
statistical quantification was needed in order to reinforce 
the validity of the above practices. Quantification would 
be ver) easy to establish: those teachers who have taught 
writing would simply tabulate the kinds and number of 
mistakes and compare these data at the beginning and at 
the end of a writing program. The enthusiasm 
demonstrated by the workshop leaders and participants 
ceriainiy pointed up the vitality of these inventive 
approaches to teaching writing to Open Admissions 
students. 

THE SILENT WAY: PROS AND CONS 

Most ESL teachers in the New York area have known of 
the Silent Way for quite some time. Dr. Caleb Gattegno*s 
method of motivating language learning has influenced 
many language teachers in CUNY and has provoked a 



Rfpal d«al of ai:lion and reaction. This wiirkshup yxm 
offKred as a sort of arena to air prcv:ilf!nt fvrlinKN 
reKiirding the **subordi nation tif tpaching to iRarninK** in 
the BSL classroom. 

Donen Gruiibaum of Borough of Monhattan 
(A»mmuiiity Colt«»)fff demonstrated the Silent Way hy 
conductinKfi class in Dutchrin this shOri le^&nin: utudenLs. 
CUNY participants in the workshop, learned to 
understand, speak, read, and write a limited i:orpuN of 
equationat sentences context ualized aniiind loiratives 
("under the rod." "on the book**). Followinfi the 
demonstration class the panel, all BSL teachers from 
CUNY, exchanged ideas concerning the effectiveness of 
the Silent Way. The panelists were Larry Anger of 
La(;uardia Community College. Rosamund Blanck of 
Biirough of Manhattan Community Col lege. Rosnrin 
Gingras of Queens College. Frank Scimone of Baruch 
College and Oorien (trunbaum. the demonstrator. 

Foritmost in the .Silent Way classroom is theinaximisea- 
tion of student participation in the learning process: con* 
sequently very little teacher modelling is recommended 
sini'.e thi* teacher's role is seen as one that ignites 
multifarious learning strategies. .Such strategies utili/*e 
the students 1 1| tacit iiwareness oi language in general 
{perhaps a demonstration of the existence of abstract 
langUii^i* **universals'*|: \2) conscious or uncimsi:iims 
knowledge of language|s| in specific (for example, the 
synti'ictic arrangement of constituents and lexical simi* 
larities in Indo-Kuropean. particularly Romance 
l.mguages|: ability to bring into play his powers of 
analysis to segment learning nuggets of language such as 
phnno|ogii:iil imd morphological units, syntactic ar* 
rangeinents. and parts of speech or lexicon ^to the point 
that even in an onfamibir stream of speech like |abl>er-^ 
wocky. the student can pick out the workingand repeated 
units of language): and |4| capability to create analogies 
by generating structurally similar (NP^VM) but semanti- 
cally diffluent utterances ("stars shine.** **lions roar**|. 

All language students undoubtedly possess these 
langMage learning strategies but in varying degrees of 
proficiency and for various reasons ranging from genetic 
pmlominance in the brain (verbal versus spatial) to a 
practical nisliniss or unuse of these iibilities in 
unsophisticated language learners. 

Any productive language teacher is not only aware of 
these learning stnitegies. he actively incorporates the use 
of these st rategies into his own pedagogy. The Silent Way 
is an effort for these strategies to be instrumented not 
(miy by the instructor but also by the learner in the 
latter*K own acquisition process. Thus, the effective in* 
structor s goal is not so much to have the student receive 
instruction iis a baby is fed pablum; rather the instructor 
subtly and ingeniously uses various classroom proce* 
dares to shift the iictive role to the stuilent. .Such proce* 
ilures include: (1) allowing class time for an indiviilual 
student to work out n personal strategy for learning an 
entity (where the student often arrives at the correi:t re* 
sponse by trail anil error and thereby establishes the 
validity of negative reinfi»ri:einent in the learning cir* 
ciiitryl: (2| peer activities ranging from moilelling (if one 
student has **got it**) to editing and correcting: (3) limit- 
ing lexicon in initial phases in order to foci^s on the 
language striictnral system. (.Small wooden **rods** of ilif* 
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ii*rent sixes anil colors are often used to present a context 
idr grammatii:al structures.): and (4) utilizing mnentonii: 
devii:es such as fingers to sigmil word oriler or syllable 
stnii:turf«. 

Educational psychologists and some linguists are quick 
to point out that adults are better deductive learners than 
chil4ren and that children have a greater proibictivity 
with inductive ieiiroing. Further, inducthn in adults 
seems to be an ability that has diminished with time and 
experience as adults have become more proficient in 
deductive learning. However, both abilities reside in 
adult learners and the wise teacher tries to utilize both in 
the classroom. 

This dichotomy of inductive and deductive learning, 
pertains directly to the Silent Way because some critics 
charge that the Silent Way tends to Im inductive and thus 
denies an adult learner expeditious use of his deductive 
faculties. In fact this charge stems from a basic 
misunderstanding of this classroom approach to 
learning. It is quite true that a *'traditionar' teacher, when 
in the language classroom, might prefer to teach 
inductively or deductively, but the Silent Way teacher 
simply presents the ingredients of the instructional unit 
and motivates the student tolearnbycontextuali7.ingand 
by involving the learner individually in the process. It is 
up to the student, then, to devise his own learning 
strategies whether inductive or deductive. It is easy to 
label teaching as either deductive or inductive, but one 
can never be sure of what is happening in the mind of the 
learner. 

In short, then, the Silent Way can be characterized as 
neither solely deductive nor solely inductive but can be 
either one at times depending on the learning strategies 
erected by the learner. 

Other critics are dubious alniut the Silent Way because 
to the observer (but perhaps not to the participant), there 
seems to be an unexpeditious use of classroom time. 
Much teacher time appears to be spent in efforts to elicit 
new language items from "blank" students. This criticism 
is sometimes valid since a few Silent Way teachers have 
not extensively examined the learning theory involved: 
concomitantly they fear that any personal stylixation of 
their own might taint thepurityof.alterthevalidity of.or 
dilute the emphasis on student learning. Certainly any 
new approach to language instruction must be seriously 
appraised. Any teacher has to fully reaUxe that 
dehumanising language is no aid to learning. There are 
times in fact when teacher modelling is a rnusf: there are 
times when a teacher could favorably acknowledge a 
particularly welNformed response. All these variations 
enhance the effectiveness and the humanity of the 
language learning process. For a teacher to obsequiously 
obey any method is pedagogical blindness. The Silent 
Way. like some other effective classroom procedures, is 
best useil by an innovative, judicious, and sensitive 
teai:her who i:onfidently adds his own character to the 
class. 

A healthy respect for the learner and what he brings to 
the li?arning situation is basic to theSilent Way approach. 
Our goal is to proiluce a language student who iuncttons 
in the new language, a student who trusts his own 
strategies, ii stuilent who exhibits a performance based 
on a full reali/atiim of innate competence, a stuilent who 



cliirK mil fi»nr innktnK miHlakeH kmminM thai hn has Iho 
trmiiMii anil Ihr ability In rxpnriinHnl with Ihn lanMua»H. 
Lan»iia»c* IrairhnrH hav<* Hc»en Inn many alli?rnalivi!s lhat 
havi* profluiTcl liyHrunrliuninK sluiienlH. THk Kilnnl Way 
Khciiild sorvi! lo mtiimi leachi^rH ihal withnul IparninM* 
Ihrri* is no li^arhinji. 

SEQUENTIAL DEVELOPMENT* THE SYLLABUS* 
AND TEXTBOOfiC E%^ALUATIOM. ^ . 

ThiB workshop was devoted lo ESL inslruiilionai 
materials, both lpaf;hi»r-prf*pared for an individual 
program and commercially available from various 
publishers. 

Certain criteria pertain to both special and commercial 
ESL materials and these same criteria should serve as 
guidelines in assessing the utility of materials. Perhaps 
the most important criterion for ESL tnstrurtional 
materials is sequential development of items in the 
syllabus. For the purposes of preparing an instructional 
syllabus, sequential development refers to the entry, (the 
initial appearance of a grammatical item) the re-entry, 
(subsequent appearance of a grammatical item for 
purposes of reinforcement | and the order of items on a 
learning spectrum. 

Among teachers and textbook writers, there are 
differences of opinion as to where one should plate a 
grammatical item on the learning spectrum. Some items 
seem nbviousiy beginning level, other items seem iust n : 
iibvinusly intermediate or advanced levels. TheriMs much 
*lisagri?Hmenl among teachers on the placement of these 
Knitnmatical iii«ms im thesi? learning levels. 

There are many questions to be considered in preparing 
an instructional syllabus and materials. Some of these 
questions are: 

1. Does structural simplicity automatically designate 
entry at a low level on the learning spectrum? 

2. On the other hand, does structural complexity mean 
an automatic entry at a higher level on the learning 
spectrum? 

3. Is ther<» an intrinsic difficulty residual in a 
grammatical structure that would necessarily place it 
higher on the learning spectrum where more advanced 
students are supposedly more capable of proi:essing this 
intrinsic difficulty? 

4. Where does one enter an intrinsically diffii:ull 
granimatical structure that has a high funclirmal load, 
that is. a difficult structure that is frequently used among 
native speakers? 

5. What balance can be established between 
grammatical presentation and sequencing on the one 
hand and functional load on the other (for example, the 
unmarked (regular) verbs in past simply addled whereas 
a high percentage of frequently used verbs are marked 
|irri>gular|fur past tense due to internal vocalic change of 
some other irregular mechanism)? Does one puristically 
restrict his instruction and the syllabus to items that 
follow a general pattern or does one's instruction handle 
these marked items of high usage? 

6. How does one mesh the entry and re-entry of related 
structures forming apparent hierarchies where a 
relat i vely simple st ruct ure is a part of a more luimple x one 
(for example* the verb have showing a relatively simple 
paradigm for simple present but forming a part of a more 
complex structure for the present perfect)? 
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Many ralionali*K are at work in phrasing answers to 
ihvHv qunstions. Strui:tural simpliuty or i:nmplnxity. nn 
i*xperieni:i!il KSU teai:hers know, iloes not rt-KpeiJivi^ly 
connote beginning or advanced levels im the learning 
spni:trum. A fact of thi^ KSL classrciom is that some very 
iiiiTic;ult grammatiral structures must Iw taught quite 
I'arly because these structures are frequently used and 
. syrve as input for Kuhsenuen> related structures. An 
f^lniims example is the verb lo be. By the same token, 
siani' reiativrly simple structures. Iiecause of the rarity 
4ind prei;isiim of their use. must wait for advanced level 
presentation like, for example, the post nominal ad|ei:tive 
in I like my coffee hoL 

Another problem facing teachers and materials writers 
is the dichotomy of structure versus c:onlext. By 
preparing a structural syllabus, one necessarily assumes 
that a natural cimtext must emanate from a structure but 
rarely the cimverse. However, great care should be taken 
to realisticuilly contextualin* h structure, one should lie 
sure that the language use u not distorted or confusing. 
Teachers $>hould think terms of meshing and sequencing 
not only structures but also contexts and of utilising one 
context for various structures at different times if the 
cimtext proves structurally fruitful. Fnrther care should 
be taken to select a context without a confusing array of 
new lexicon since it is axiomatic that new structure 
should be taught using familiar vocabulary. Kxam|.les of 
suitable struct.ire and context link*ups include (1) 
passives at a wedding (The invilaliona were aeni by the 
Mde), ( 1| causatives for routine (I have my hair cut once 
a month) (3) Wh — questions at a job interview (Whal*6 
your name?). 

In an effort to come up witn some sort of co isensus for 
the entry an;| sequencing of grammatical structures in a 
syllalms. Di Donald R.li Hyrd and |ohn Dumiuch nf The 
Kngiish Languagi* Center at LaCuardia Cominonity 
College composed a two-part seventyHtem 
f|Ui«stionnaire. 

The first part dealt with forty major structures of high 
frequency and of varying degrees of difficulty. I Isingany 
criteria they chose, teachers were asked to place a chei:k 
im a scale from xero to nine to indicate at which point on 
the si:ale the structure should lie learned; zero repre* 
sented very beginning and nine very advanced. Close to 
fifty K4SL teachers took the questionnaire. By converting 
the assignments on the xero-to-nine spectrum to a con- 
tracted syllabus of five levels (one to five), the in- 
vestigators wen? able to come up with a pen:entHge con- 
sensus by teachers as to which structures make up each 
level, (see chart 1) 

Chart 1 shows some structural itemsabout which there 
is ainiost unanimims agreement as to their place in a five- 
level learning syllalms (MO. 7% be ♦ cianplement). Some 
structural items, however, are not so clearly delineated 
(lli.fi ... 2:i.H ari.H'... 214.2 «.« V. for lexic:al derivational 
cimtrast). This lack of delineation could be attrilmted to 
one of I wo fairtors: ( I ) basic disagri*enu»nt among teachers 
<tr (2) unclear presentation of the structure in the 
questionnaire. The latter reason is most likely, probably 
due to the fad thai simie structural items were designeil 
to ioc;orporaii» varimis levels of ilifficalty. 

The second part of the questionnaire contained groups 
of three sentences in which related structures occurred. 



CHART 1 



STRUCTURE LEVELS 

12 3 4 5 

1. present c:ontinUfiu8 fin.7 9.3 

2. be ♦ complement 90.7 7.0 2.3 
:t. noiin»: plural formHiion bB.4 11.6 

4. comands 76.2 18.7 4.8 

3. hiibitiial prifRent 65.1 27.9 7.0 

6. Wh*wonls and questions 62.5 32.0 4.7 

7. simple past 57.2 35.8 7.2 

8. prtiniiminaliKation 55.9 21.5 2.4 2.4 

9. liiUiri.: will 53.5 41.9 4.0 

10. adjectives: comparatives 

and superlatives 47.6 42.9 7.2 2.4 

11. mass - count 41.9 46.6 9.3 2.3 

12. simple modais 26.1 52.4 19.0 2.4 

13. order of adverbials 20.9 48.8 18.7 11.7 

14. adverbs: de«ree 11.7 58.1 25.6 4^7 
•5. past continuous 9.7 61.0 29.3 

16. irregular verbs: past and 

past participle 13.5 62.1 24.3 

17. adjective: equality 

intensity 10.0 47.0 41.0 2.5 2.5 

18. real conditional 7.2 45.2 40.5 7.2 

19. connected statements 23.7 38.0 33.3 2.4 2.4 

20. request variations 12.5 40.0 22.5 15.0 5.6 

21. present perfect 14,2 36.0 38.1 7.2 4.8 

22. present perfect continuous 2.3 39.6 41.8 11.6 4.7 

23. simple passives 2.4 38.1 42.9 11.9 4.8 

24. infinitives 4.8 31.0 38.1 26.2 

25. frequent 2-* word verbs 15.4 25.7 41.0 11.4 2.6 

26. verbal variations 7.0 21.0 41.8 18.6 11.6 

27. advert • 'I expressions 2.4 21.4 40.5 28.4 7.2 

28. simple reported speech 7.3 19.5 43.9 14.6 14.7 

29. relative pronouns 24.4 53.6 2^.0 

30. adjective clause reduction 22.5 37.5 25.0 15.0 

31. tranKition words 5.4 18.9 32.4 27.0 15.9 

32. unreal conditional 2.6 14.6 31.7 41.4 9.8 

33. complex modais 4.8 38.0 42.8 14.3 

34. past perfect 4.7 27.9 48.8 18.6 

35. complex reported speech 7.2 19.0 42.9 30.9 

36. iininfli*i:tml verbs 21.4 42.8 35.4 

37. lexical derivational 

contrasts le.O 23.8 26.2 9.6 

38. neffative variations 7.0 23.3 |3.9 25.6 30.2 

39. double comparative 2.3 4.7 23.3 37.2 32.5 

40. ailvanired taKM 9.7 26.9 39.0 24.4 

41. causatives 9.0 25.6 39.5 25.6 

42. Kerunds 4.8 23.3 39.5 32.5 

43. pre^nominal order 2.4 23.7 11.9 26.2 35.7 

44. deft sentences 2.4 4.8 11.9 3.5.7 45.9 

45. complex passives 15.0 37.5 47.5 



The leHchers wer« inslrucli^d to rank these three 
R»nleni:es in an order that they felt the structures should 
be learned. These related structures could or could not 
have occurred together in theprospectivesyllabus. but in 
either case each teacher ranked the structure that should 
be learned first, second, and third— whether directly se- 
c«uenlial or not. An e/ample of noun pluralir.ation 
illustrates the pn^cedure: 

— «^ ciasNes 
. num 

desks 

UsIOK any criteria a teacher wanted, he would pro- 
bably rank the noun learning sequence as: 

2 classes 
.'I mf*n 
I ilrsks 

Those ESL teachers who ranked tJie items as 2,3,1 ex- 
hibited some sort of logic like 

1. dMk ♦ pi. B unmarked (regular) plural for 
voiceless consonant » final stem ♦ s ^/s/ 

2. clftSB ♦ pi « unmarked (regular) plural for sibi- 
liml-final stem ^ s » fifj 

3. man ♦ pi « marked (irregular) plural »/men/ 
Assunring that markedness is less general, the teach- 
ing and learning of unmarked items would precede 
marked because general rules, for purposes of analogy, 
would be learned before specific exceptions to these 
rules, (men* of course, is a noun of high functional load 
and Would t hus be learned as early as the other two nouns 
but sequentially following). 

Space does not allow a full presentation the results of 
the thirty gninps. but certain structural sequences were 
highly favored by ESL teachers. There was notable agree- 
ment among ESL teachers regarding the following ten se» 
quences. The number indicates the percentage' of ESL 
teachers that preferred the subsequent sequence 

L Noun Pluralisalion 
90.5%: 
(11 cards 

(2) pages 

(3) children 

2. Syntactic permutation for continuious action verbs 
83.3% : 

(1) She's writing; 
(2 1 Is she writing...? 
(3) What is she writing? 

3. Negative adverbs/syntactic variation 
82.5% : 

(1) IVe navar seen... 

(2) 1 haven't ever... 

(3) Nnver liava I... 

4. Correlative rejoinders (negative) 
82.5% : 

(1) )ohn isn't... anrf Dave isn't either. 

(2) john isn't..., and neither is Dave. 

(3) )ohn isn't..*, nor is Dave. 

5. Question types 
81.0% : 

( 1 1 Does he tahe the train...? 

(21 Which train dans ha lake...? 

(3| I don't know which train he takes... 



Kxlni Dosiiion ami infinitive phrases 
80.0*Xi : 

(1) It's toolish to ignora... 
(2| To ignera...t8 foolish. 

|3| For yoQ to ignore...is foolish. 

7. Adfectivc Placement 
75.6% : 

|1| The coffee is hot 

(2) Hot coffee is stimulating 

(3) I like my coffee hot. 

8. Adverbial clauses lwhlla| 
74.4% : 

( 1| He tripped while he wos dondng 

(2) While he was dandng. he tripped. 

(3) While dandng, he tripped. 
0. Models 

73.2% : 

(1| |ohn con cook. 

(2) john has to cook. 

(3) john ongbt to cook. 
10. Conditional 

71.4%: 

(1| If the stttdies* he'll pass 

(2) If he were studious* he d pass. 

(3) If he had studied, he wouldVe passed. 

fust what information does this questionnaire yield? 
Thert; are many uses actually. For those entrusted with 
writing an ESL syllabus, there is some comfort in the fact 
that there is teacher agreement as to where structural 
items should be learned and that there is further agree- 
ment as to the sequence of related structures. But the 
chicken-or-the*egg syndrome is a nagging factor* and one 
can only wonder: did teachers assigncertain structures to 
a learning level because they appraised the structures for 
intrinsic difficulties or is this the level which they are 
familiar with due to their experience with prevalent 
materials? To put il much more pointedly, are ESL 
teachers brain-washed by materials and experience to 
automatically treat structures in the same old ways? Ob- 
vicmsly each teacher must strive for much more in- 
trospection and experiment with new sequences. 

Dr. Marilyn Rosenthal of York College handled the part 
of the workshop that dealt with textbook evaluation. It is 
Dr. Rosenthal's contention that CUNY needs a central 
KKL data bank to which all CUNY campuses can 
contriliute and from which they can retrieve 
information. During this workshop, she distributed a 
large number of EKL textbooks which participants 
evaluated im the spot using a check list that she had 
lirepareil. With this checklist she was able to extract 
vatualili! assessments from teachers who were familiar 
with various texts. Her plan is to make these evaluations 
available on request to any ESL teacher in CUNY, 
particularly those teachers engaged in setting up new 
KKL programs. Dr. Rosenthal is also chairing an all- 
CI INY Committee on FSL to plan subsequent meetings of 
KKL staff in CI INY with an eye towani exchanging ideas 
•mil materials. 
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READING INSTRUCTION IN 6NOU8H 
AS A SECOND UNOUAOE COURSE 

Of all Ihe ftkills required for success in colleRe. reading 
is iini^ Iff tlie most imporlant: teachers should therefore 
plan! a high pnority on assistinff their second lansuage 
learners to become adept and proficient readers, as rapid-^ 
ly as possible. This was the view of the memt)ers of the 
panel. cimsii'tinK of Gay Brooks and Linda Markslein. 
Manhattan Community College: Robert C. Lugtun. 
Drooktyn College: Ei:iine Newmpn. Qtn^^nfi Cnlleoe: and 
Alice Osman. LaCiuardia Community College* 

The workshop limited its attention to a few topics that 
need exploration. One of the most troublesome of these is 
the English spelling system. The number uf variant pro- 
nunciations for words that share a common spelling is a 
constant source of confusion (Ihottgh, Ihrottglit enottglu 
slottgli; langlilar, danghlar. alaughler). Any technique 
that would help students translate thegraphemic sym<> 
bol into the correct phonemic sound would be a boon to 
the reading teacher. Two such systems were demon* 
strated by members of the panel. 

The first was presented by Gay Brooks. It made use of 
walUmounted charts on which the letters of the alphabet 
were printed in vivid colors. For instance, all the vowels 
in the following words would be in red: late. way. they, 
eight, straight, veil, great, pail (same sound, same colnr|. 
On the other hand, the vowel in the following words 
would be designated by different colors: pat. was. village, 
any, fatal, swamp, all. ate. care (different sounds, 
different colors). 

( Ise of the charts is easy. The teacher forms a word by 
quickly picking out letters on the chart with a pointer. 
The student, knowing the phonemic value of the letters 
from the cue provided by the color, has no difficulty in 
verbalizing ihe word. This system, devised by Caleb 
Gattegno. has been used with speakers of many Ian* 
guages. Apparatus are available through a local 
publisher. 

A second alphabet. the Hoffmann Orthoepic Alphabet, 
was demonstrated by Elaine Newman. In this system. 
Roman letters are written in solid, hollow or dotted lines, 
depending on their phonemic value. For instance, once the 
student has learned to read NOT. he can immediately 
pronounce KNOT, the silent letter K being indicated by 
the way it is printed — in dotted letters. The student is 
i*yecued to the pronunciation either by the type face or by 
other symbols such as dots. Because the Hoffmann 
system uses regular English spelling, transition from the 
speciiil to the conventional print is usually rapid. 

The panel next turned its attention to the stu* 
dent— who is far enough along to take regular courses in 
academic subjects while continuing to study English. In a 
demonstration designed to increase speed and improve 
retention. Linda Markstein took the audience through a. 
selection from the New Yarii Times on the plight of the 
American Indian. 

The reader was first asked to note the time required to 
read the selection. Then he took a ten item, true or false 
test to determine how well he had retained certain facts 
from the passage. Next, he reread the article and repeat- 
ed the test. Finally, the audience broke up into small dis* 
cussion groups to compare their results. 



Students were urged **to guess the probable meanings 
of unfamiliai* words, since a knowledge of each and every 
word is impossible and imimpurtimt. Focus must be 
shifted from an understanding of the individual word to 
an understanding of the content of the article, and this is 
achieved, in part, by the speed reading and comprehen- 
sion exercises.'* Miss Markstein said. 

A secimd approach, called "close reading.'* was pre* 
sented by Professor Robert lugton. In this approach em- 
phasis is placed not only on reading comprehension but 
also on analytic techniques. Reading speed is not an ob- 
jective in itself. 

Two articles in the TESOL Quarterly, one by Eskey 
(December. 1970|. the other by Pierce (September. 19731. 
state that second language learners experience maximum 
reading difficulty when they encounter certain types of 
complex sentences that are common in written English 
but rarely used in speech. Primary emphasis should be 
placed on sentence analysis, according to these writers. 
Professor Lugton felt that the concern for reading as a 
problem of sentence interpretation, although important, 
was toc» limited. He suggested a broader approach to 
reading. 

In the cognitive technique the student is expected to 
penetrate beyond surface features into the texture and 
organisation of the reading selection, and nbiective which 
is achieved in five steps: 1) vocabulary: 2| sentence struc^ 
ture; 3) sentence relations; 4) paragraph structure: 5) 
paragraph relations. 

Occasionally, the student can correctly guess the mean* 
ing of a new word when it is supplied with a contextual 
clue; looking for contextual clues should be among the 
first points covered by the reading teacher. More often* 
however, unfamiliar vocabulary is not so clearly defined 
and calls for use of the dictionary. 

If the dictionary is viewed merely as an in'irt collection 
of words, of verbal equivalencies that are dead and life«> 
less, this work can be stultifying; but if vocabulary study 
is thought of as an inquiry into the intellectual process by 
which man has imposed order on the chaos of his sense 
experience, then a new word becomes a tool by which 
order can be imposed by the student on his world. 

It is only when we obiectify our experience that it be- 
comes malleable, that it can be sorted, indexed and 
catalogued. This becomes a point of interest in teaching 
second language learners because thesecategoriesare en- 
tirely manmade and may differ from one language to an- 
other. 

In one experiment, students were shown a picture of an 
old Alan, his face seamed and drawn into a deep frown. 
When desr^riptive words for the face were solicited, the 
students offered ' old." "tired." "worried." "angry." The 
teacher suggested "haggard." "unkempt.** "leonine.** all 
new vocabulary items to the class. After discovering that 
''haggard** meant "wasted and worn as from sleeplessness 
or grief.** the students agreed that this word applied to the 
picture. It furnished an interpretive tool that deepened 
their perception and their understanding. They now saw 
the face in a different light than before. Words taught in 
this way are not seen as superfluous ornaments by stu** 
dents, but as an invaluable way tn crystalize per* 
ceptions. 

Sentence structure is an important factor in readingin* 
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struction and the articles by Bskey and Pierce In the 
Quarterly offer useful suggestions, but the teacher should 
not stop there. He should also go into the larger units of 
organization— the piirHgrnph and the relations between 
paragraphs. There are a number of texts on the market 
which offer excellent practice in analytic reading. Som> 
of these are: 
Norman A. Brittin. A WriUng Appnntlcrahip 
f.C. Dent. Tliottght in BngUsh Prose 
Robert B. Kaplan. Readiiig and Rhetoric 
William D. Templeman. Analysis of Prose 
To conclude the workshop. Professor Aline Osman 
discussed an individualized reading program she set up 
for adults at Regional OpportunityCenterin Harlem. The 
purpose of this program was to give the participants a 6th 
grade reading level in English. The reading lab was 
coupled with speech and writing classes. 

The program worked like this. CAT tests were admi- 
nistered to the students to determine present reading 
levels. Then each day the student would pick up a folder 
from the teacher before beginning the reading lab ses- 
sion. The folder contained a record of what had been read; 
it also contained a new assignment. Conferences with the 
student were frequent and a record was kept of these dis- 
cussions. With each student working at his own pace and 
with interesting materials at the proper reading level. 
Miss Osman reported excellent progress. 

(This reporter is grateful to Dr. Robert Lugton of 
Brooklyn College for allowing the paraphrase of his very 
complete report above.) 

RECENT E8L RESEARCH 

"Is Second Unguage Learning like First Language 
Learning?" was the title of a paper codelivered by 
Nathalie Bailey and Carolyn Madden of Queens College. 
In short, the researchers saw great similartty between 
first and second language acquisition for the following 
reasons: 

1. The majority of second language learning errors are 
developmental (intrasystematic) rather than inter- 
ferential (intersystematic). that is. similar mistakes are 
made by learners from all language backgrounds. No 
quarrel here from most teachers and linguists. 

2. Initial learning differs from later learning in that 
language redundancies and extra-message information 
become moie specific as learning progresses. For ex- 
ample, third person singular, simple present, the- a suffix 
is really redundant since "he." "she." or "it" also signal 
third person. The learner, since he already has one marker 
for third person, is apt to neglect appending the re- 
dundant - s. As his learning progrpsses. he learns to apply 
all rules, whether redundant or not. 

3. T'he researchers assume that the longer the language 
entity, the more difficult it is for the learner. But to this 
wrtter this is unsustainable since there are obvious oc- 
casions where brevity is also difficulty, particularly in 
those cases where the bievity is a result of different im- 
beddings. In newspaper headlines, for example, brevity 
invites ambiguity (certainly a difficulty in processing) as 
in "Man Attacked at Night." Was he attacked or did he 
attack someone? Further, entities of the same length can 
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show differences in difficulty of processing. Compare: 
"They fed him bread" and "He was fed bread." Both are 
four words long, but the latter example is syntactically 
more complex. That difficulty is a necessary 
concommitant of utterance length obviously needs mure 
research. 

4. Imitation occurs mainly where something is already 
understood and the students' stage of development can be 
tested by what they are unable to repeat. This point, too. 
needs further study: the pure audiolingual approach to 
teaching certainly demonstrated thai parroting is a case 
where imitation did in fact take place when students did 
not always understand. Further, how can students' stage 
of development be tested by what they are unable lo 
repeat? Language acquisition is cumulative, ergo 
positive, and must be tested by what appears as 
anulyzuble hard data. To do otherwise, invites 
mysticism. This point, although perhaps valid in the 
rnsnarchers' minds, is not all clear tb the reader. 
5. Closely paralleling point 2 is the fact that learner 
errors are made as students reject or confirm their own 
hypotheses about the language. Certainly current learn- 
ing methodologies recognize the hypothesis: formation is 
the most important learning strategy. The researchers, 
however, point out that "first language learners...reni>ct 
frequencies at first and later generalise rules..." (empha- 
sis mine). The word generalize is merely half the story. 
There are various neural processes involved: 
generalization (for unmarked forms or those broad cate- 
gories of "regular" entities) and specification (for marked 
or irregular items which form the exceptions to the 
"regular" categories). The researchers do state that 
students "have trouble with marked forms" and this is a 
learning strategy, too. since exceptions must be learned 
by specification. 

Quite soundly, the researchers hesitate to characterize 
language development by any one process such as induc- 
tion or deduction. Motivation (the desire to identify with 
another culture or required language instruction), the re- 
searchers conclude, accounts for much unsuccessful se- 
cond language learning. 

Dr. Stephen Krashen of Queens College presented the 
results of "Two Experiments in Adult Second Language 
Learning." 

The first experiment dealt with whether or not 
language instruction is n i> j y necessary in viewof the im- 
plications of a previous stui'y (Upshur) which found that 
of two similar groups of foreign students, one group re- 
ceiving no formal instruction performed as well as the 
group that received formal instrurtion. The inference is 
that a motivated student submerged in the language will 
"pick up" the language himself (Hill). 

Krashen. in his first experiment, assumed that some 
kind of formal instruction is necessary since he found 
that for adults learning English in the United Slates, pro- 
ficiency in the spoken language was significantly related 
to years of formal study and not to the amount that the 
language had been used by the learner. 

It should be noted, however, that Krashen's study dealt 
only with proficiency in the spoken language. Chances 
are that if all language skills are measured for profici- 
nniry. greater support would be gathered for the necess- 
ity of formal instruction. 
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Having established the necessity for formai in* 
strui:tiiin, Krashen went on to examine the best method 
for instruction. In the past, no one has been able to estab* 
lish "a dear-cut superiority*' of one method, due to diver- 
Kent needs of students, variables of motivation* age, so- 
phist it:at ion. Krashen shows that another basic variable 
shimld perhaps be considered when a pedagogy is set: 
hemispheric dcvminance in the brain as reflected in eye 
movement. *'The direction of eye movement in response to 
a question requiring thought is an indication of 
hemispheric dominance; right eye movement reflects left 
hemisphere thought (propositional, analytic, linear) and 
li»ft eye movement reflects right hemisphere thought 
{analogical, inductive, synthetic:).*' 

"The results of the eye movement study indicate that 
adults may use either deductive or inductive strategies in 
learning languages while the results of the first study 
show that they need format language environments in 
addition t'l exposure to primary linguistic data. Children, 
however, are uniformly successful in informal environ- 
ments using induction only." 

Dr. Krashen rightly pointed out that there are some 
residual uncertainties: current testing procedures do not 
yield absolute results as to whether or not a student is left 
or right dominant; some students are in fact ambi- 
hemispheric. There are other uncertain areas to be ex- 
amined like the student's ability to change or alter learn- 
ing styles at different times. It is also possible that the 
major portion of the population is left brained if being 
right handed is an indication, (However. Dr. Krashen's re- 
search does not show a clear connection between handed- 
ness and which hemisphere of the brain dominates.) A 
Kantian pedagogy might emerge: »the methodology that is 
good for most of the population is best. Furthermore* it 
just might be feasible that effective teaching includes 
utilizing known strategies as well as motivating new 
ones. These tw3 experiments, then, support the con- 
clusion that '*both deductive and inductive strategies 
should be available in any given classroom." 

The last half- hour of this workshop was devoted to a 
general meeting of ESL faculty in CUNY. The must 
pressing needs included a general list of ESL personnel 
and establishing avenues for cross-fertilization of CUNY 
programs such as the ESL Materials and Data Bank and a 
regular newsletter. Dr. Marilyn Rosenthal of York Col- 
lege volunteered to head a drive for subsequent meetings 
and to set up the ESL Materials Data Bank. 

The fc»lloiving list includes the names of persons in 
charge of (or familiar with) ESL programs at the various 
CUNY campuses. 



COLLEGE 

1. Barunh CiiiieRR 
17 Lexinittiin Ave 
New York 10010 

2. BorouMh iif Manhattan CC 
134 West 51 St. 

New York 10020 

:i. Bronx CC 

181 St. & University Ave 
Bronx, N.Y. 10468 

4. Brooklyn College 
Bedford Ave & Ave H 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 11210 

5. City Coile^e of N.Y. 
138 St. & Convent Ave 
New York 10031 

B. HostoB CC 

475 Grand Concourse 
Bronx. N.Y. 10451 

7. Hunter College 
695 Park Ave 
New York 10021 

8. lohn {ay College 
445 West 59 St 
New York 10019 

9. Kingsborough CC 
2001 Oriental Blvd 
i.Vioklyn, N.Y. 11235 

10. LaGuardia CC 
31-10 Thomson Ave 
LI.CN.Y. 11101 

11. Lehman College 
Bedford Pk Blvd West 
Bronx, N.Y. 10468 

12. Medgar Bvers College 
317 Clermont 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 11205 

13. .New York City CC 
300 lay St 

Brooklyn, N.Y. 11201 

14. Queens College 
65-30 Kissena Blvd 
Flushing. N.Y. 11367 

15. Queensborough CC 
Springfield Ave & 56 Ave 
Bayside, N.Y. 11364 

16. Staten island CC 
715 Ocean Terrace 
Staten island, N.Y. 10301 

17. Voorhees Campus of 
New York City CC 
450 West 41 St 
New York 10036 



PROGRAM AND NAME 

Comp Ed (Audrey Williams) 
English (Frank Scimonej 



English (Barbara Gonsales) 



Spec Ed (David Davidson. 
Irene Dutra) 

English (Robert Lugton) 
Ed Services (Lili Kapili) 

English (Virginia Epperson, 
Nancy Lay| 

English (Diana Diaz) 
(Clara Velaiiquex) 

Freshman & Dev'l English 

{)im Kohn. Ann Raines, 
Hortense Sarot) 

English (Bur Prit Sinah Bains) 



English (Robert Viscount. 
Howard Nimchinsky, 
Isailor Apterbach) 

TELC* (Donald R.H. Byrd. 
Alice OHmnn, Larry Anger) 

Arademic Skills 

(Theima Borodkin) 

English (Eleanor Fnirup, 
Harriet Alonso) 

Dev1 Skills (Tom McBride) 
Klaine Newman, RuHario 
(Ungras) 

ELP (Stephen Krashen) 



English (Roberta Weintiaub) 
Davl Skills (Paul Panes) 

English (Sita Kapadia) 
CAS Dept (Sarin Cohen) 



TELEPHONE 

72.'>-44:«l 

2K2-»ftfi3 



:ili7-7:i(N) 
X:I3R 

780..'iS:i2 
7R0-5202 

621-2:151 



!i(l3-8000 
X319 



H24-7ni8 
360-5670 

4R!)-.<i042 



76»-9200 
X429 X430 

9.17-9200 
X302 X20H 

(KiO-ft.'iOl 



7h:I-7H04 

li4:i-2fHi(» 

52»-74{»5 
520-7074 

fi:il-(i:io:i 

:l90-777« 
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ia. York College English (Marilyn Rosenthal) fHi»-40B7 

150*14 latnaica Ave 
lamaica, N.Y. 11432 

^Indicates a full-time intensive precoUege program in addition to 
part-time credit and noncredit programs. 
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Preparation of the Open Admissions Teaclier 

ALAN COOPKR 
t)i>|iarlinRnl iif Kn^lish 
York CiilleKi! 

Al ihe outset I am Koing tii assume thtit this mtiri* 
discussiim concerns hiKher eilucatiim rather than 
continuing eHucation: that higher e(iui:ation iBads to the 
baccalaureate dewreejand that by "Open Admissions 
Teacher we mean someone ivorkins in hisher educati.m 
who, unlike his colleague in continuing edui:ation. is 
oiili»eil not merely to help a student Irarn as mui:h as he 
can absorb, but to brinM the student to some fixed point in 
a curriculum. Moreover. I am MoinR l« assume that our 
purpose in admittin» traditionally unprepared students 
is not to weaken higher nducatiim or to n!iii>fini! it as 
whatever can Im> learneil by a post-adolescent. Rather our 
purpose is to pniviiie a way for the late-blossominf« mind 
or the previously bliM:ked or malfunctiimin^ intellect to 
overcome ilysfimi:tion anil en^aKe in baccalaureate 
education. 

These assumptions do not make us Pollyannas. We 
know that many students will not complete a legitimate 
baccalaureate prnsram; that shiftins population and 
inner>city turmoil present major changes in our student 
bodies. We know that these students have been low 
achievers, that their intellectual circuits have been 
broken by social, physical, nutritional, familial, and even 
institutional impeders. Certainly, we know that if they 
are ever to attain intellectual strength anil academic 
success, they will require extreme patience, warmth, 
dignity, and conscious motivational support. It is 
important that we bear in mind the effe<:ls of our 
judnment of them. Their success or failure will inspire or 
iliscoiiraKe others, and some of those whom we declare 
successful will he licensed to teach— to nurture or stunt 
the intellectual and social Krowth of the next M(?nerations 
In a city-wide system of education lieginninK with 
nursery or day-care schooling, the City University 
represents a final achievoi.icnt: consequently, our every 
move, whether in curriculum development or the 
enforcement of standards, signals responses and changes 
of practice risht down the line. Traditionally the City 
University has stood for excellence. It would be a Rrim 
joke on lonK-betrayed social groups if their new upward 
mobility coincided with a reduction of educational 
possibilities: or if the level of intellectual development 
afforded their predecessors were. . ir the name of some 
vague but shortsighted guilt. . denied to them. 

The most important requirement of a teacher for the 
open enrollment program, then, is not that he resemble 
the students he must teach, nor that he have a "special" 
sympathy for them, nor that he have prior experience of 
them, nor even that he be wise enough to expect rather 
little of them at theiiutset of theircollege careers—though 
some or all of these attributes are useful— but the most 
important requirement, to me. is that he know the 
ultimate level of performance expected of his students 
and that he be committed to that level as higher 
education. Such a commitment will exist and endure only 
if he himself is working with intellectually challenging 
ideas. He can watch his students grope in the cellar of his 



subject and admin! them lor groping: but he uuist 

counter-balance his daily exposun? to illogic and 

misinformation by scholarship lest he unwittingly lie^in 

to acquiesce in a lower Htandard. In short, the teacher 

must not ever come tt> believe that most of his 

students— malfunctiiining as they may be when they are 

admitted to college— cannot overcome their ilyKfunction 

and perloriii as well as iut was expected to perform. Nor 

must he perpetuate, in the name of lilieraliKni. what his 

gradeschnol predecessors practiced in the name of 

despair, that most baseformofpatroni/.ing— the inflated 
grade. 

How do we apply this sense of over-all purpose to the 
question at hand? What is proper "Preparation of the 
Open Admissions Teacher?" Much depends on the 
discipline. My discipline is Knglish and my open, 
enrollment mission is literacy. Now literacv has no 

absolute analogue in mathematics. I assume thai there are 
math teachers capable of teaching algebra or 
trigononu'try who will never master higher calculus or 
abstract theonttical math. Rut I can't assume that then; 
art! composition teachers who can master and teach 
sentence structure or paragraph development without 
ever knowing tone and usage and nuances of style, the 
whole sense of the discourse. And that sense comes from 
repeatedly having something worthwhile to say and 
being forced to work out the best way of saying it It also 
comes from reading ' the best that has been thought and 
said." 

I have some fears about Open Amissions, but they are 
not fears about students. I fear the use of Open 
Admissions as a rationale for those who wish to escape 
from unpleasant teaching situations into what they 
believe will be pleasant teaching situations. I suspect the 
new emphasis on missionary dedication among most of 
its ardent asserters. People who tell me that they would 
willingly work forever in the vineyardsof parallelism, be 
the drawers of punctuation, and the hewers of run on 
sentences arouse my deepest skepticism. On the other 
hand, when someone hired to teach compensatory 
courses comes round afti-r a couple of semesters asks for 
an elective or at least a survey course. I am relieved and 
eager to find him one. What I fear most is Open 
Admissions becoming an excuse for the creation of petty 
industries, or jurisdictions and power bases— of the 
churning out of supposed scholarship that is no more than 
the sharing of anecdotes. I fear that moreand more energy 
will be given to shows of concern and less and less to 
what is most transferable to students, working through 
worthy ideas in good prose for a demanding readership. 
Yes. methodology should be shared, but I fear the creation 
of an establishment to share it. especially as course 
offerings in the pedagogy of college Knglish teaching. 

I he best preparation for Open Admissions teaching, 
aside from a firm sense iif what higher education is. lies in 
jiersonality qualities that cannot be developed in 
, ^graduate jinigrams. No credentials formally conferred 
guarantee warmth, patience, humility, tough- 
nnndi!dnes.s. From the standpoint of the colleges, then, the 
best preparation is a kind of natural selection. Once Open 
Admissions is widely accepted as a fact of collegiate 
..endeavor, those who cannot relate to such students will 
|i t^more and more seek employment elsewhere; but the pool 
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iif talent friiin which the riHhl pRrscinHlit ies muy lit' dm wn 
shiiuld Minlinui! lo Iih iniiintained by hi}th-lcvel Kraduiiti! 
pniKrams. Internships, lutcirinKi alt kinds iif cariV 
Hxpiistiri! lo Iho Opnn Adinissiims student are iinpiirtant 
faetiirs that shaulii aiii the priH:ess id selertinn. But most 
ol thi* Kpei:ial trainin]^ that will distinuusih a successful 
Open Admissions teairhi^r from a failure must r.ume. as in 
•dmi»st livery other professiim. on the jnh. 
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Uunehiiig a Remedial Reading* Writliig, Speech 
Program: Titanic or Good Ship Loliypop? 

MARIK IKAN LKDKRMAN 

nepHrlmenl iif Knglish 
Bprniird M. Biirut:h Ci)ll6K(? 

Any fli8f:uN!ii(Hi iif a new iicurse cir pr»Hram should 
iniiluilf filur iiRppc:lR; its theory or rniison foreHisltmce, 
rwalily oh it pvoIvps. an indinatinn nf its methcidohi^y and. 
of course, nvaluatioh of its wortl!. Tin KoinR ti» tie-in my 
discussion of our new prfiKram. Communication Skills, 
with our reasons for adopting it. 

The trailitional college departmental structure which 
releKiilHd writing to the Knglish Department anil rele- 
gated speech tn the Speech Department worked well 
enough for traditional students, even though it separated 
two related skills. With the entrance of nontraditional 
students in the City llniversity. SEEK sludeBis in 1965 
and Open Admissions students in 1970. there was a need 
to introduce reading, another related discipline, into the 
curriculum. This related skill was assigned to one of 
several departments throughout the units of CUNY; at 
Baruch College it was and is taught in the Compensatory 
Pmgnims Department. 

So we hrtd the peculiar situation of three communica- 
tion skills divided among three separate academic de- 
partments. AgHin. this worked no hardship on the tradi- 
tiimai student, alrea Jy trained and capable of working 
well in the often topsy-turvy world of New York City 
school structures. It worked a special hardship, how- 
ever, on the remedial students who might be taking 
still another remedial course, math, in a fourth de- 
partment. Remediation approaches varied widely from 
department to department: the student was caught 
between often sharply conflicting ideologies. For exam- 
ple, at Baruch students worked on computers (CAI| to 
learn grammar in the Knglish Department. 
Simultaneously, their reading courses had a very dif- 
ferent approach in the Compensatory Programs Depart- 
ment. In speech, students were put in regular classes of 
ZO'Za students; the teacher was expected to deal, in a 
large-class situation, with problems of English as a Se- 
cond Language. Black English, and with many levels of 
spoken English. In addition, students were assigned to 
counselors who in general had little contact with the 
teachers in any of the several academic departments: 
communication among those who were guiding remedial 
students was poor— too often nonexistent. 

Our need, to restructure the experience of our non-tra- 
diti:)nal remedial student, resulted in Communication 
Skills, a new course. Students whose test results were 
lowest in the written English placement exam (approxi- 
mately two or three hundred students out of sixteen 
hundred tested) were placed in this course. In theory, this 
restructuring made sense. Communication Skills was in- 
tended as a program to coordinate the language skills of 
reading, writing and speaking by breaking down 
arbitrary separation of those skills and to present to our 
students a coordinated approach to the skills of the Eng- 
lish language. Class size was limited to a maximum of 15. 
Incorporated into the program was an attempt »o vary 
methods of instruction through the use of non-print 
materials such as videotape and films. 



^ We set up teams of teachers from each department. 
Spef>ch, English and Compensatory Programs. Each team 
of three teachers conducts three classes: tho three 
teachi^rs jointly plan the term's work and jointly evaluate 
the stLilents progress. The team works closely with the 
i:ounseling staff. In fact, the counselors often become an 
informal part of the "team." The student speniis » hoursa 
week in Communication Skills classes with 3 hours de* 
voted lo each of She 3 compiments and with additional 
mandatory cim.^erence hours. (;enerHlly. each teacher 
meets with his individual class. This nroceilure does 
vary, however, especially when films or videotapes are 
being t lilized. This semester we have succeeded in form- 
ing a gt oup of dedicat ed. c real i ve teachers who meet t o re- 
solve the problems we all share by devehiping new 
materials and new approaches to teaching and to estab- 
lish valid methods of evaluation. 
Reality, of course, always differs from the dream. The 

reality of theteam-teaching situation, as those of you who 
have worked in this structure know, is sometimes diffi- 
cult. Tr lining, experience and methodologies differ, but 
the fine *hing we have in common is that each of us is ac- 
customed to being omnipotent in thedassroom. and. in it- 
self, this fact can present problems. The largest factor 
which offsets them is that the team-teaching situation 
provides a supportive atmosphere in which the single 
teacher nolongerfacesdifficuities he has not been trained 
til fai:e. Team tea%:hing minimizes the incidenceofcmr pro- 
blems. i»bjective and subjective. 

At Baruch. after two terms a new program must receive 
faculty appmval or be dropped. Therefore, much of our 
effort has been directed to various political activities un- 
related to our teaching situation. 

A third problem is staffing an interc^partmentai pro- 
gram. Who makes decisions? Three chairpersons must 
correlate their activities* Each department represents a 
small fiefdom; who should be hired or assigned to the pro- 
gram? Who controls the lines? These are real problems for 
the teaching staff How much prestige is there m work- 
ing in such a program? While working on Communica- 
tion Skills, a time-cofisuming occupation, the teaching 
staff member is expected to attend regular departmental 
meetings nn well, to accomplish relevant committee work. 
Failure to do all this may put him in danger of hising his 
position. 

The overwhelming problem which we have had to face 
with the faculty has been that of credits. Since procedure 
for granting credits varies from one unit of CUNY to an- 
other, our problems in one may not be similar to those of 
other units. Current policies of granting credits for 
courses with remedial components differ widely. 

The title of my presentation: "Launching a Reading. 
Writing. Speech Program: Titanic or (;ood Ship Loll /- 
pop?" resulted directly from this. One of my collea) ucs 
reacted lo the title by saying. "But they're both dis- 
asters!" Obviously the Titanic evokes an image of dis- 
aster. But theOoodSiiipLoiiypop7|f you re old enough to 
remember Shirley Temple as a child star, you'll remem- 
ber that the song itself doesn't suggest diBaster<^it sug- 
gests merely an uncomplicated never-never land where 
all wishes can be gratified immediately. It's not verv dif- 
ferent from the Beatles' song, written limg afterwards. 
"Lucy in the Kky with Diamonds'*: 
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Pii:tiirr yoiirsi*lf in a lioiit on a nvi*r 
With IfinMiTiiii' triM?N anil iiiarniiilailr nkivn 
KiMiirlioily i:iills ymi. yiiu answer i|iiitf! Nliiwly. 
Thff* Kirl wilh k<ilf!MloHi:fipr pyrs. 

ThiH IN NtitI Ihf* i*Ni:a|iiNt ilnsini. albiMl inflatnil liy flriiMs. 
Kim:i* **Lui:y in ihr Kky wilh Dianiimcls" is an arnistii: fia* 
LSI). If. hci\vi*vtT. wi! Nay that allilrHamNcif eNrapn. of piu- 
iiM:tiiiii. Ill a Hnariih I'cir final and ahNiilutr anH\vi*n( are 
clfionirfl iiltimatrly tn rIaNh with rf?aUty. thnn thr CimmI 
Ship Liillypiip i:an sail only tn itiNaNtrr. ThiN is pm:isrly 
whrri* wi* art* mnv in our pniKram: thf jiimJiire nl thn 
cin^am anil nsility with itiNaMrr a rrasnnahli* run* 
tinui*iii:y tni* tin* future. 

In irality wi* nhall nut find a maKii: Nidutiun that will 
turn all thoNi* who i:unif» to us with Ni'vrri* remodial pro- 
hl<*mN. i*Npfi!ially in the lan^^iuij^e nkillN. intu NUi:i:eNNfnl 
i:ulli?Mi? NtudentN. l)n>amN. wiNhrs. Kreat iiliNis. luve art? nut 
rnoiijilh. WrneiMi tuhaverealiNtii:KuaiNandatli*mpt to 
implrnirnt thrm. In our prpNent airaileniii: Ntrui:ture im- 
plrini*ntatiun is hard, anil N«ani>timeN NeemN almuNt ini- 
piiNsihlp. What we i:an attempt tu do is to !;han»e the 
structure su that students who i:ume tii us with the 
;*reatest liki*lihiMid iif failing in lUitleKe i:an ^v.\ their most 
exr.itiny*. most demanding, iiest staffed and most suppor- 
tive ai:ademii: experieni:e. 

We must a^ree tci finamie this appriiac:h adequately if 
we are serious about the ^mln of ()|>en Admissions. In 
iidditiim. and perhaps most important of ail. the»e pro- 
grains r.annut serve as an offii:ial Kuillotine for stuilents 
whfim the ircdleKe wishes to drop as soon as it i:an do suite- 
rently. It is a travesty to ai:cept students, whatever the 
level of their skills when they enter college, and insist 
they make up these delieiennies in a maximum of two se- 
mesters or he ileliarreil fnun i:olle^e. Any renu>dial strui> 
tore must lie flexihle enough to make provision to coun- 
sel those students to withdraw who do not do ennuKh 
work or who dim*t attend idasses and. therefore, make 
little or no proMress. At the same time, it should he flexi- 
hle eniiUKh to allow^to eni:ouraK(^*Htudents who at- 
tend idasses regularly, who i;onsistently work hard and 
who show pri»uress in their work to remain for as lon^ as 
it takes them to ''i:ati:h up to the level of the traditional 
i.tdle^e student.*' In our team situation three teai:hers 
work regularly with eai:h student and with hisijiunselor 
eai:h semester Intelligent dei;isionBi:oni;erninKeai:h stu- 
dent must he made, for the most part, at this level. No 
teacher with any integrity is f^^nn^ to don the han){man*s 
ldai:k hood and ai:t that part for the college in order to K»t 
rid of that enemy of the institution-^ the non-traditional 
n*niedial student. 

If we i:an avoid these pitfalls. I believe that the (^im- 
munii:atiims Skills ProKnim is sound and has the poten- 
tial to develop some of the answers we so desperately 
seek. 

This brings me to the one area over whii:h we do have 
umtrol^materials and inethodolo^y. I strongly advo- 
i:ate the use of new materials to eni:ouraK(f and improve 
the writing of the non-traditional student. We have Iouk 
accepted the use of the*'model essay'* for demonstrating 
Kood w*ritinK to our students. Films can be used similar- 
ly, anil they have several inherent advanta^t^s. 

A film has much in common with the kinds of writing 
we ask our students to do. First, the aim of the film is to 
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ciMumunicate an idea or an emotion. Ker.oml. each art 
form, and this includes the film, must uuiiutain a point id 
view toward its material. Third, the method of presenta- 
tion necessarily tnvidves a process of select ion and use of 
specific details. Decisions mii.Ht Ih* made about what to 
omit, what to edit. Fourth, any art form has an 
ot'Mani^ational piittern for achievement of dehireil n^sults. 

*rhere are special reasims for utiliy.inM meilia such as 
lilius. teb^vision. videotape, recorilsanil tapes. K. Patricia 
Cross, in Beyond Ihe Open Door, says that because these 
learning tools are unlike the printeii pane and relatively 
new to the classroian. many of our remedial students do 
not associate them with previous failure. I do not mean to 
suKji^est that we can ignore the printed pajte. If our ftiud is 
to help students to survive in colleMf?. necessarily we must 
deal with it. It is. after all. the medium of learniuM in 
practically every class they will take. Since they will be 
utili/.iUK bitoks for the rest of their lives, obviously they 
must have experience with the printed paMe. 

Heyimil the classroom, in the "real" worbl, much of our 
information iloes not come from the printed pa^e but frmn 
visual imaKes^television. advertisements, movies. 
I)4iviil Sohn writes **we cannot escape the lanKuane of 
images or the need to understand and to come to terms 
with that lanKUUKe.*' Visual images, however, are the one 
aspect of lan5>uaKe rather consistently iHnoreil by cidle^^e 
teachers. 

Not all teachers are coinforlable in experimenting with 
new materials, and no program can insist teachers work 
with materials that make them uncomfortable. Then;- 
fonr. to motivate experimentation, some of our efforts 
have been devoted to workshop demonstrations for our 
staff, in the hope that the resultant dialogue will make 
better teachers of us all. Axain. one function that any pro- 
gram such as ours performs is the encouraKHuent of lui- 
the-jub trainiuK for teaching staff— a new idea to college 
teachers at CUNY and elsewhere. 

Open Admission cimfronts us with a problem extend- 
ing beycmd specific needs of remedial students. We need 
to flevelop methods and materials appropriate for stu- 
dents who have bamd school a bore and who haven't ex- 
perienced academic success. We need to learn belter ways 
to free our students from classroom passivity, to moti- 
vate them to think, ipiestion and communicate. For suc- 
cess, our structures as well as our methods and materials 
may have to bend a bit.asmayourcriteria forhiriuKand 
renppointinM. To mix an already somewhat confused 
metaphor, we are all sailing together on that river lined 
with tangerine trees, and it may requin* all our best 
strategies not to sink with the Titanic or the Cmid Ship 
I'Ullypiip. Our continuing job istostay afbui> until we can 
reach Ihe harbor of our ultimate destination. 



Syllabus tot English 1 
The Classroom Commillee Approach 

HKT I Y RI/.y.C) 
l)i!|iiirimHnl iif KnKliHh 
(lily CiiIIkxc 

tti'i:iiiiHc ii iH iinpurliinl ihiil KnKlish I stuil* niH Ii'hiii lhi> 
Kniinmar Ihi-y liun'l Know.KriiinmiiriHHmphHNimiinlhfH 
• iHirso. iiiii tii>i:iiusi! iPiir.hrrs hiive Iried hiiiI fttilHii for 
many yi'«rs tu liMch urammiir In IHhhh HluiiHnlK. thi> pro- 
liti>in of Ifiichinu is hiimloil In the sIuiIkiiIh lh(>insHlvi!s. 
Vhvy iissiMn lhi>mKi>ivi>s liMinKof ihKst!Kriiups~Si>nlHni:e 
Slriii:ltin'. V..rli. nr Wnnl (spellinK ami purls nf 
spi'i'f:h)-~iin(i iillhoiiMh lh«y (iri? prHparmi In ii!(ii:h liy Ihi; 
mKlniitlni-. iiml iin? «lvi?n iiili>(|iiiilp inHtRriHls. Ihpy iln Ihe 
li'iu:hinM iiml ntli>n ilifvisn Ihnir nwn iniilhniU iind 
iiuiicriiils. Whi-n ihi-y iln Ihis. ihry riifli-rl an timlnrslaml- 
inK nf Ihi; pnililfms lhi>ir peers have lhal is often inow 
prnfniiml than Ihe insiriii:lnr's. Usually Iheinslruitlnrde- 
i:lii«s Ifssnnnnler: snmelimes. hnwever. Ihe sluilenis ask 
fnr a piirtiiailar lessnn. iir even decide to leach nne. 

It is impnrlani lhal the students write andprnnfread a 
Mn-at ilfal duriuK Ihis Krainmar study perind in order In 
IransfiT what they »ni learninu into their writinnt. There- 
liiri'. iheiv an; 2 in-class wrilinK HssiMnmenlsa week, and 
lh«« sliideiil must also hand in a ll paKe jnurnal weekly. 
All writing assiunments must be completed before the 
sluiieiil passfs the course, and falling behind in Ihe writ- 
inK a.SKiKnmenls is considered serious by Ihe instructor. 
The sludttitl is requirerl In attend frenu'p:,! conferrnces 
liiirinK which instructor and student ko over each paper 
InUflhcr. One hnur a week is devoted In proofreadinK a 
student paper. Students analyze Ihe sentences of Ihe 
paper in turn. All class members act as consultants, anil 
Ihe instructor presides. 

The week is fairly definitely structured. In Ihe 2 hnur 
li'ssnn nn Mnnday, 1 hnur is devoted In a grammar les- 
sim. laiiKhl by a student, and 1 hour isdevoled loin-class 
wrilinu.On Wednesday. Iheenlire class pronfreadsonenf 
Ihe Mimday essays, which has been duplicated by Ihe in- 
slruclnr. On Friday. Ihe class writes a^ain. either rewril- 
inu Ihe Monday essay, or wrilinK a new assiKnmnnl. 
DnrinK Ihis hour. Ihe instructor visilsal least I sroupand 
prepares it to leach a lesson for the following Monday. 
TheKr.iu|) then decides how and by whom Ihe lesson will 
be lauuhl. 

Hecanse all the uroups work simultaneously. Krammar 
is attacked from all sides at once. At any limea slude \l 
may retpiesl a lesson on any problem. Nevertheless. Ihe 
emphasis in Ihe lieKinninK is on sentence structure, pro- 
per senlem:e piinclualion. and Ihe elimination of fras- 
menis and ciimma splices. At Ihis time Ihe Verb ^rnup at- 
tacks Ihe less vexins problems nf tense consistency, and 
Ihe Wnrduriiup ilrills nn spelliuK or provides backRround 
lessons in parts of speech. Once Ihe problems of sentence 
structure have been IhorouHhIy exploreil. Ihe Sentence 
Structure uroup will continue to provide reenforcemeni 
imd exercises, while Ihe Verb ffroup moves into Ihe major 
problems of subject-verb agreement and irregular verbs. 

A typical semester's syllabus minht read like 
ihis: Week I. Hour 1: Kxplanalion of course nbjec- 
lives and requirements. Students sisn up fnr cmmil- 
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Iri'H. Hour 2: Sliiili«nl» wrili' rssny. Thp Last tcili I 
ll.iil iinil Wluil I ThiiiiKht iii II/* AKiin|)ii>MiNniiiiiiir s|ii*i*i. 
i*\|i|jininK hiuv In tilenlify a NHnlrnirf's siilijiu:! iinil vpHi. 
is ilistriliiilril us hnminvnrk. Hmir :i: An rssiiy wi ll Inn 
Monihy iNclillnpfl ^iml liiNlriliiiteil lor|iriiiilri>HiiniKi?\rr- 
i isv. with iMiiphjisis iin siilijpi:! iinil vnrli iclfnlirii:iiliiiti. 
Ilimr 4: jSliiiirnl.H sil in i:i)mmilli>i>s iiml mwriti* Mnn- 
ii<iy*N vHHiiyn ai:i:iiriiinK tn luirn-iiliemN nuulv liy iitslniir* 
l«»r. InNlrnc.liir pniviilps Krnlpni:i> Klnicliiir i:iminij||i>c* 
wilh Kr.immiir shf-eiN. rxphiininK ilf>pi!nili>nl ami imlo- 
prniipnl rliiiispN. iinil ^twm iivrr Ihi* miilpriul ivilh lh«m. 

Wvvk 2. Hnur I: Ktiulenl friiin Ki>nli!ni:i* Klriii:iiirn 
«rinip pri»viili>N t:\iiHH wilh incilpriuk ami kiipn iivrr c:liitiNC! 
lrsNon.Hi)iir2: InMtliisK wrilinK iiNNiMnmc>nl."Al)n>iiin I 
I hill, ami Whal ll Mis nl in Mp. ' Hnur :i: MninlrrailinK 
iini' papiT Hiuir 4: Ki>nritinK uf papprs: inslruilnr pru- 
viili'5 Vi'rii KHiup wi^h NtiHel nn prc*»f>nl Umnv ami 
S|)f>llinM KHiup wilh IinI m| ililfirull Rpi>llin» wnnls. 

WVrk :i. Hmir 1: Meinher nf Verli group explains pre- 
Ki'iil Umnv. Thnrn in tiim* for Woril xmup In hnlcl a fiflwn 
luinutp spellinK Hour 2: Presenl Imnv wrilinM os- 
siKnini>nl : "How I Am Dif fereni From My Frioml." Hour 
3: PriHifn-ailinK. By Ihis liinpoll KrHmmaliiiat ormrsari^ 
lininK i:onNidi>rpii. bul Npei:ial atlnniinn is kivpu tnilay In 
Innsr i:onsiNli>m:y. Hour 4: KewrilinK «»f preHenI lensn 
pappr. lnNlrui:lnr vinils Wnnl Mroup ami Kivrs memhem 
Hrmrnlary inslrui:liiin in paragraph slruiMurt^, ami 
shiM'18 wilh 7 iliffrrnnl sample paragraphs. whii:h ore re- 
viewnl for i:imsiRlimi:y. appropriaieness nf Inpii; 
Nenli»m:es. prnpnrlion. usenf Iratisilinmil phrases. i?li:. 

Wifi'k 4. Hour I: The paragraph is laughl hy o ineinlier 
nf Ihe Wnnl group. Khorl spelling hee. Himr 2: 4 para- 
graphs, imilalions of 4 of Ihe 7 paragraphs prnviilecl. are 
wrillen hy i:lass. Hnur 3: Prnnfrnoiling. wilh spei:iol 
allenliem In paragraph slruc:liire. Hnur 4: Kowriling nf 
piiragr.iphs. Vitrh grnup given malerial on past Irnso. 
Weekri.liiMir 1: Past lenseinslruiilionamlspellingdrill. 
Moor 2: ln*i:lass writing assignment using past 
lense: "What I UicI List Weekeml." Hour 3: Prnofreail- 
ing. Spei:ial attention to tense c:nnsistem:y liul sentence 
slrui:hire always ilisi:usspii. Hour 4: Rewriting nf past 
tense paper. Wnnl group giv#»n short page im iilentifiiui- 
tiim of pn>positiims ami prepnsilinmil phrases. Sentem:e 
StnM:tMie grioip giwn shi»rl holi-page sinrv totally 
oiisponi:tuateil for i:nrnM:tinn. 

Weekfi* Hour I: Lessons in prepositional phrases ami 
pum:f;i';.ion of senteoi:es given. Hour 2: In-dass as- 
slgniMent: Write twngtioil {paragraphs on a plai:eor per- 
son, the first paragraph ciesi:riliing your first impression, 
the sei:omi your later. i:onsiclei <l opiniioi. Hour 
3: Proofreailing. Hiair 4: Correi.tion iif two para- 
graphs. partii:ularly fnmi point of view of paragraph 
stror.ture ami topii: sentence. WonI gnnip given sjielling 
rules. Veib group given future tense ouiterials. 

Week Hour I: Spelling rules ami fultin> tense 
taughi. Hour 2: Writing assignment in hiture 
tense: -Whal I Will lie Dning Five Years Fnon Now." 
Hour 3: Proofreading* Hour 4: Kewriting nf essay. 
Wnnl gnoip given lessnn nn hnw to ipiotr ilialogiie. 

Week H. Hour I: Lesson taught on tjiiotatioii. Hour 
2: Writing Assignment. "A Conversation." Hour 
3: Pniofri^ailing. Hour 4: Kewriting nf nuiversatioa. 
Verb group goes over sulijei:t-verli agm>ment nuiterial. 



and is niven niipiHs of old depart mentcil tests im subiect** 
verb anreement. 

Wenk n. Hour 1: Subfect-verb agreement test re- 
viewed. Teacher briefly explains how to structure a sim- 
ple thesis essay, one paragraph with thesis, two or three 
giving a reason each to support thesis, one paragraph of 
summary. Hour 2: Thesis essay attempted: '*What One 
Thing Would You Most Ijke to Change at This Colleger 
Hour :i: Pn>ofreading. special attention to essay form. 
I Iiiur 4: Kewrit ing of essay. Won! group given apost rophe 
lesson. 

Week 10. Hour 1. Apostrophe lesson given, and 
spelling lirill. Hour 2: Thesis essay: "What is Wrong 
With My Neighborhood?** Hour 3: Proofreading. Hour 
4: VVrb group given information and list of irregular verb 
forms. 

Week 11. Hour 1: Irregular verb form instruction. 
Drill on vorbs in list which is distributed. Hour 2: Thesis 
essay: "Can a Man and a Woman Be |ust Friends?*' Hour 
3: Proofreading. Hour 4: Rewriting of essay. (Gram- 
mar lessons studies are now adapted to class*s weakest 
points, sentence punctuation review, subiect-verb agree- 
ment, spelling. 

Week 12. Hour 1: Grammar lesson taught. Hour 
2: Thesis essay: "Should Parents Who are Unhappy 
Together Divorce?** Hour 3: Proofreading. Hour 4: Re- 
writing of thesis essay, or writing of new one. Old de- 
partmental irregular verb forms test gone over with Verb 
group. 

Week 13. Hourl: Verb group student goes over old de- 
partmental irregular verb frrms test. Hour 2: Writing of 
a thesis essay. Hour 3: Proofreading Hour 4: Rewrit- 
ing of essay or writing of new essay. Problem areas in 
grammar review with appropriate group. 

Week 14. Hour 1: Grammar lesson. Hour 2: Thesis 
essay. Hour 3: Proofreading. Hour 4: Thesis essay. 
Sentence group given really difficult complex sentences 
for analysis and punctuation. 

Week 15. Hour 1: Sentence group goes over lesson 
with class. Hour 2: Thesis essay. Hour 3: Proofread- 
ing. Hour 4: Final essay written. 
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TanilBni Learning 

MARILYN SCHAIIKR SAMHKI.S 
l)i!parlmKnl of KiiKliNh 
c:ily ColleKK 

I antlcm l.nirnitiK puis into praclii:e two lHiKii:pri'miM>H 
fur i;clui:iiliiin iif Open Ailmissinns sludHnIs: 

ID MNiilinH inlHrprelivply Hnd wrilin» inli>rpri!livi!ly 
an? two NcparalH hui ito-requisile skills. iIih basis of all 
olhf^r liMrninH pnineBses: Hnd 

(21 an nfficiPnl and inviitiiratinit way for thn Hluditnl 
III ai:i|iiirR iIihhk ahililiKs is in two SHparalH i:iiursi*H with 
Iwo dirfKrent li!ai:hf>rs hul with Ihi? same sluilnnls ami 
with Iwiidislini:! proKrnms of study. Riilh revolvnarnund 
a NinKlc liipii:. 

Tho liipii: in Humanities 4 this semester is "The l.ilera. 
lure iif LauKhter" which I am teanhins in roiirdinaliim 
with u seiJinn nf Battiu Writing 2 taunht by Pn.fessor 
Orald Kauvar. Humanities 4. funded by the National Kn- 
diiwtneni for the Humanities, is desiRned In inlmduce 
students to the techniques and vocabulary of literary 
rriticism. A course offering basic readings in biolofty. 
HocioloKy or en»ineerinR would serve the same purpose 
fur those disciplines. Teach the student how to analyze 
what and how he reads and how to transform analysis 
into a clear and coherent essay, and the student will 
discover, by practically independent efforts, the ease of 
application of these procedures to any subject. 

A replay of the first week's assignments in this semes- 
ter's coordination illustrates that the learning process in 
both areas (reading end writing) accelerates because 
assignments in each course supplement and reinforce the 
other. 

On Mimday. Prof. Kauvar asks the students to writean 
essay in class, either to define laughter or to describe a 
humorous inciiient. On Tuesday. Dr. Samuels meets 
with the same students and distributes a selection of 
shiirt literary pieces. In their first attempt as literary 
critics the class analyzes the pieces, both todetermine the 
w-ilers* literary techniques (how) and to speculate on 
reader reactions (why). On Wednesday. Prof. Kauvar 
reads over the students' first in-class essays with them, 
and. in addition to dealing with gramniatiiral and 
structural problems, they discuss the relationship 
between what they wrote about laughter based on 
personal experiem:e on Monday, and their discussion on 
'ruesilay. about laughter as evoked by literature. On 
Thursday. Dr. Samuels presents Thurber's "The Night 
the lied Fi'll. ' Already, the class approaches the selection 
with some clearly articulated ideas of humor and a simple 
and accurate critical vocabulary. In the course of the dis- 
cuHsion ti-rms like "ridicule"andabsurdity" come up. and 
on Friday. Prof. Kauvar makes this new critical vocabu- 
lary ihn basis for a session to define and use words. This 
session is the prelude to their seccmd writing assignment 
and ii preparation for Dr. Samuels' ongoing treatment of 
Ih' comii: techniques of Chaucer and Aristophanes. 

In iini' week the students have developed a degree of 
sophiolication and skill that, for the best hasii: writing 
inslrucliirs. would take considerably longer to develop. 
Again, because the students see one amither five days a 
week, they quickly become friends, and by the third week 



are working together as an organized team. 

RiTi'Ml intiTViews with pariicipating students, who 
bad no previous knowledge that they were part of an ex* 
pi'rimentjil program, further confirm the positive rasulls 
of lanilem learning. The students imlicated they enjoyed 
being able to deal with such a problem as the ilifferenitK 
between tragedy and comedy from alternate points of 
view on alternate days. They saw a distinct difference 
Itelween oral discussion of critical problems and having 
to commit their opinions to paper: they recognixiMl. in 
ot her words, t hat t here were t wo separate sk ills in vol veil: 
and that, mastered independently, these two skills func- 
tioned together to help them understand other people and 
help make themselves understimd. 

They expressed healthy concern as to whether the 
methods they were learning as literary critics could be 
employed in other subject areas, and suggested to their 
instructors their readiness to apply their newly- 
developed expertise in more expanded siilijeci areas. 

It appears after the observationsofinstructorsand stu- 
dents that the relationship between "reading" and 
"writing" on the college level in particular has not been so 
obvious as educators assume. Tandem learning assumes 
t he t wo discipli nes are like two riders on a double bicycle, 
each with separate activities and controls but each 
dependent on the other for proper balance and 
coordination. Together they cooperate in quick and 
effective advance to knowledge. 
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Tko Graduate Lileracure Degree 

VB 

The Needs of Open AdniiMlone Teachers 

l%l)M()Ni) L VCM.I»K 
i)n|iiiriiiii>nl III KnuiliNii 
City CiilloKi' 

I aHHiiim* ihni Ihi* ilim:li»rHiil IhiK c:imi|oitiii:i»i:iiII iIiih 
moplinu it •'wnrkHhiip" lifiiaiiNr \hvy hiipr fur jin iiprn ox- 
i:liiiitMff' of vii'WH anil fur luMw piirtii:ipaliim liy anyiinr 
inii>ri>Hlril. I havr mil .iKNrtnlilni^ lhm»fiiri». a pnnH iif 
HptNikrrM. InHliNiii. I Khali lii^Kin ilisniHKiim with a fiirmal 
proHrnlalimi. First. I Khali altrmpl In hH nur Kitualinn at 
CI fNY inlii liir briiail pi?rK|N*i:tivi» iif thr iiatiiinal Niliialiiin 
in hiKhrr fniuiiatiiMi. Thi-n i shall filinran analysi:; :if \hv 
rausrsfiirlhi^wiclrninMKaphrlwi'on thr)i{railna(i?si:hiiiils 
iind imr rhanMinjit imiif^rKrailiiati* i:nlli*K(^s. as that yap is 
mailr nianitost within CUNY: anil finally. I shall pre*- 
snni my iili»as fur a liiny rant(P solution as i:ontaini*il in a 
sporifii: plan apphirahlo to the i:urri?nt situation. 

I must Hiiy I am vrry piraspil :hat this workshop is 
taking pliii:i*. It is. ir.wifar as I kniiw\ the first arknow- 
leilyment by thedity University that there may be siinN» 
n^lationship Iwtween the preparation iif uilleKi? teai:hers 
at the (irailtuite (lenter anil what is taking plai:e in our 
nineteen unilerKrailuate junior anil senior iiollexes. At the 
imderKratluate level. CI INV is paviny the mail to the fu-* 
tun* of hiKhereiiuuilion. At theMrailuate level it is filling 
pot holes on a wi^ll-travelleil street. 

When I first realixeil that our urailuate proKrmiis in 
KnKlish needed to be brought into line with the realities of 
the undergraduate i:lassriiiim and beyan adviii:atinK thiit 
our Kradiiate schools reassess their responsibilities and 
MiKils. I had no yray iu my beard: in fai:l. I had no beard. 
That was a dei:ade a^o; it was in the pre-hirsute era. 

Before ronsiderinK the spei:ifii: problems of the ()|ien 
Admissions teai:her of Knylish at CUNY. Td like to set 
them into the perspeirtive of the national situation. I was 
dtiiirman of tbeKnylish Department atCityColIeK^* from 
IHii4 to I!l7n. During that period I served for three years 
on the National Kxei;utive Committee ol the Assoi:iation 
of Departments of Knylish. I attended many national and 
reyiimal i:imlereni:es i:iini:erninK problems of KiiKlish 
Departments, and i:iiniltii:ted a number of workshops bir 
irhairpeople 'in VHriiiiis ari^as of the irountry. Visiting 
iiampuses and talking with other rhairpeopb* Irom junior 
and senior i:olle»eK, lar^e and smiill. were enliKhteninK 
experiences. At City, at this time. I was faring all the 
problems that ileHi:enilei| upon the entire University in 
lfl7CI with Open Admissions. The SKHK pro^^ram was 
introiliired at City in \^HT%. and in eai:h siiiireedinK 
seineHter. as the program I ilevoti»d more and more 

time and thiuiKhl to it. Travellinu around the i:ointlry I 
disi;overed that, bebire KKKK and Open Admissions, we 
at City were very privile^^ed. Our students were very well 
prepared ai:ailemii:ally before they i:aine to us. and we 
therebire knew very little about the situation inmost of 
the i.-olleyes throiiyhout the i:otintry. When I spoke about 
tile new problems SKKK was preKentinu to our writinK 
teai;hers» not many i:hairpeiiple were iiiipn'sseil. David 
Stewart, then ithairman at Idaho State, said. "That's 
i.hilds play. You should try teairhiuK writing to Indian 



students/* On the west luiast. KuKlish teairhers bad been 
sliii!i{MlinM for years to teai:h Asian students to write 
KuKlish irompositiiins. In the Southwr . Spanish- 
speakinji^ students present similar problem^ / ' the many 
lilai:k luilleKeH throiif^hout the South, our pro: ?ms were 
also well known. I visited a smalt <:iilleMe in Maine where 
entering students with hiyh school averages of 71) or so 
were not unusual. The KnMbsh teairhers there worrieil 
about teairhin^ the Kreniih-Canadian student i. 

*riiere are some 1.250 Henior i:iille|i(es in this roimtry. 
Only a small penrentaKe of that niiinlier--^tbe naiiie 
rolle^^es and universities-«teai:h students with the kind 
of hi^h srhoiil averages we used to reipiiir at CIJIMY 
eiilleKes. Most of t he ol her t hoiisand or so id t hese i.iilb>Kes 
have been dealiuM bir years with what wenowi:all Open 
Admissions students. The big iliflerenre is this: the 
students who attend thoHerolleges have to pay and those 
eiilleKi^s need their money to exist. Over the past fifteen 
years or so approximately a thoiisanii new junior i:olleKi^s 
have been established. More riinie into beini4 every day. 
The students attending these ptinior i:iilleKes n\v not the 
students with high si:hiioi averaj^es la the HOs. 

At the national and regional i;onlereni:es I at tended, the 
Kn»liNb Department i:hairpf»opie hoped todisrover some 
new birmiila that would solve the pniblem of tearhinK 
writinK. What they disi:i»vereil was that their |iriililenis 
were not unique. Kveryone was floiinilertnHanil iliiinKus 
beKl he i:oulil. A larKe nundier id these seniur and junior 
iiilleHes hail been founded or had been expanded as a 
result of the unprecedented growth in the i:olle|i{e student 
population from rt.CNHMMKI in imn to Mime 7JNKMNKI by 
the emi of the tin's, in a short perind. rol leges had opened 
their doors to minority groups with new language 
problems and to massive numbers of students who were 
roming from publii: high si:hiiols rather than frimi 
preparatory srhools. Kerent eKtimateN indinite the 
esi:alatiiin has reai:hed its peak, and that the i:iillege 
student population will now level oil. I seniiusly ipieHtion 
that prediction. Colleges are now opening their doors to 
an entirely new group ot stuilents'-adults who want to 
rontinue their ei|ni:jition. This niovenient. I am sure, will 
spread. And I dii not believe bir one moment that Open 
Admissions will stop at the borders nf New York City. 
Some amount of free higher eibiratiiin is as inevitable in 
our future as free high si:hiiol eiliiration in our past. 

Over the past two ileeadeK. therebiie. undergraduate 
eduration has been undergoing all kinds ol iinbireseeii 
iJianges. What exists at the present oionieut in higher 
eibiiuition is a Hind undergraduate strui;tnre. attempting 
to nope with tillering siii:ial ronditions in the nation, 
alongsidea monolithii:. statii..ari:haii:grailiiate structure. 

That would i.aiise no 'trouble, if the undergraduate 
strui:tiire were not so dependent upon the graduate 
si:hiiiils. They are linked together bei:aiise mir graduate 
sithools enjoy the power and the privileges of a giant 
monopoly. One ol the privileges of a mnniipoly in freedom 
Iroin the demands of the marketplace, and laat privilege 
our graduate departments have enjoyed, at least unti" 
now. fl.*! perreiit of the teaijiers in the approximately 
^..'iCKIionior andseninr i;iilb*ges in the natioiiaresuppbeii 
by niir graduate ile|iartments. These ilepartiiieiits are 
eager to plai:e their graduates, pai tii:iilarly their Ph.D s 
ill teaehing positions. They work hard at it. Noneol these 



ilHprtriini>ni8 would Hcitnii for h momeni ihal Ihey whm? in 
Iho liusinetts of iruininM i:ollf>KH iPMiihers. The very idim is 
Mniilhemn. TruininH iKairhRrs is lioiiH by it>Hc:hf!r's 
loIIkkps. mil by KrHduHle d(>pHrlmRnlH. And iKhI is why 
no ftruduHlR KnRlish OepHrlniKnl. for exHinple. would 
lNilh«r lit find nul if ihn pniducis il is lurninMoul am whnl 
Ihf mHrkel nerds. Why Hhould ii? ti nol only has a 
monopoly, hul il so skillfully inditRirinalns ils products 
Ihut Ihey blindly suppnrl thai monopoly. 

Yiiu've all undergone this indoclrinalion. The pnicess 
Htarls liinK before Ihe sludeni enlers ihe Mradualedeparl- 
nwnl. His co!leKe professors arr already druids and Iheir 
ftreiilesl sense of achievemenl comes when Ihey creale 
mirri»r imaKes of Ihemselves. When a sludeni enlers a 
Mraiiuale program in BnRlish. il is nol lo enKaKe in a 
pniMram of literary study alone. He recoMniEes he is 
dedicated to literary scholarship and to the ftlory of the 
scholar. The missinnof lhe(;raduate KnKlish Department 
is III train literary scholars. Nothing must taint that mible 
mission. Purity of ihnuRh is essential. Any talk lo 
efiui:aiion pi.Tseis taboo. It is lantamounl InencnuraKinM 
sex in a seminary. This process of indoctrination is so 
intense and so effective that almost niioneemei.pes from 
our ftraduate departments without a sense of superiority 
because of a pure rievnt inn to the study of literature. And 
though he knows he will bea teacher, that he wants to he a 
teacher, he takes pride that he has remained 
uncnntaminated b\- my brush with pedagoMy. Even those 
who remain in the seminary for only a short time come out 
with this deeply rmited prejudice and with a beatific 
vision of the sacred academic hierarchy. The high priest, 
respected and envied because he teaches nothing but his 
specialty and can devote himself to schiiU.ship, :s the 
graduate school professor. Below him are ihe priests, the 
senior i:ii||ege professors who tench literature electives. 
Below them are the newly ordained who as{>ire to thii.ie 
electives. At Ihe very bottom of the hierarchy are those 
who teach writing, a liiwly i;hiire reserved, if Ht all 
possible, for acolytes. 

BeKHusR the Knglish teachers in all ihnsi^ junior colleges 
and small senior colleges have been so indoctrinated with 
this image of professional status and bircause the 
Iraching of writing is consiiiered a temporary chore 
iiliuve which one will eventually be able to rise, the 
shameful status quo is being perpetuated. Wednn't know 
how to ii>ai;h writing to rural Blacks in the .South. Aiiians 
in Ihe far West. Indians in Ihe West. Canadians in New 
Kngland. Blacks from Iheghelloes. Most of them have had 
inferior academii: opportunities in our publirschniils. We 
have nut been willing to admit this fact because that 
would not only acknowledge incompetence but involve us 
in peiiiigogy. And why. after ail. should we spend time 
ami effort worrying about teaching grammar ami writing, 
when our real interest is in moving up in the hieran:hy so 
we can leach literature and achiev e profesNional status? 

The time for accountability IK rapidly approaching. The 
Higns are there for anyone to see. CUNY has pledged that 
II tvill not tolerate a revolving door as an Open 
Admissions piilii:y and will learn how to deal with the 
problems of poorly prepared students. Junior cnllegeH. 
more and more, are rejecting Knglish PH.D.'h ami turning 
to diM:tiirates in education. T»-ese junior colleges and Ihe 
undergraduate colleges of CUNY are facing the realities 



of Ihe new responsibilities of higher education. We know 
we are not prepared for Ihe challenge because our own 
training is inadequate. What are needed in our dassnioins 
are competent teachers, professionals. Because their 
exclusive goal is the preparation of professional scholars, 
our graduate programs make no attempt whatsoever to 
provide any kind of training for classroom teaching, 
rheir idea of the pniper preparation for a future Ph.D. is 
to send him to a IihuiI college to get his experience. And 
they don't rare at all that he probably does not know 
enough formal grammar to teach it or that he hasn't the 
slightest notion of how to teach. And bei:ause those in 
charge at the colleges are so caught up in the graduate 
schiHil syndrome themselves, they are not interested in 
what happens in clussnioms. The colleges get cheap 
labor: the acolytes get experience. Everynnegains. except 
the students. They need teaEhers; we give them 
untutored, unprepared trainees. 

'rhat may have worked in the days when the students 
had already reacheil a fairly high level of competence and 
Ihe composition teacher could mxupy himself with 
eliminating trite expressions and encouraging liveliness 
of thought and expression^but not today, and certainly 
not in our CUNY classnmrns. Our students want to learn. 
'I'hey do not stand in nwe. as we do. of the prtdesthood. If 
they can't rt^rite a sentence, they want to be taught, and 
Ihey are going lo catch on very soon that we don't know 
how III teach them. 

Oraituale English programs must be indicted, I believe, 
on at least four counts (to use the terminology appro- 
priate for this time in historyj. 

1. They are guilty of unconscionable snobbery in 
refusing to acknowledge that they are in the business, 
vulgar though it may be. of trainingcollege teachers. Asa 
result, to quote a conclusion of a conference dating as far 
back as 194». the college professor is "the only high level 
professional man on the American scene who enters upon 
acareer with neitherthepre-requisitetrial of competence 
mir experience in the use of the tools of his profession." 

2. They are guilty of irresponsibility in refusing to 
acknowledge, in any way. that their graduates will be 
called upon to teach courses other than literature. There 
is no ackniiwledgem<:nt. in oar graduate programs, that 
Ihe leaching of writing is a major task of 98% of the 
Knglish departments in this country and that much of that 
teaching is actually remeiiial level leaching. As a result, 
the products of our graduate Knglish de|iartments, 
whether M.A.'s or ABD's or Ph.D.'s, lion t know enough 
grammar to teach grade schiNil. 

.1. They are guilty of a fanatical disdain lor thi> pro- 
fession they practice. College professors pay much lip 
service to teaching, ami they lake much pride in thinking 
of themselves as great teachers: but they know little 
wbimt teaching and they know almost mitbi'ngiiboui edu- 
•:ation. Kubject-inatter snolibery is so deeply ingrained 
that our graduate departments arei.onvinced merely one 
year of literary study is sufficient to qualify someone to 
enter a college classniom and leach. As a result, with our 
iiiir high-minded insistence u|ion the impiirtam:e ol a 
Ph.D.. we have been perfectly content to relegate >iboul 
IMfn. of collegi! leaching to those wh.i have not completed 
the |»h.D. Here at CUNY, more than .Wx.iif ihe teaching 
staff does mit hold a diMilnrate. It s hard to imagine such a 
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Hiliiulion iu;i:iimnM in any othi^r profi^KKion. Who woiilii 
tiili»i-ale it? 

Whi»ii lhi» r.iilli>KM NtuiiitntN wen* alreaily wifll trainiMl. 
|ilai:inK them in the hamls of the senu-^qualinnl ciiil not 
matter loo miii:h. Hut at CUNY, with t hi? ailvent of Open 
Ait.'nissifinH. our Irmlitinnal ciinilain for teai:hinK has 
i:auv(hf up ivith uh. With the Nuiiilen inaNsive ini.n!a»e of 
NtuiientH in neeii of remeiiial Kn»tish work, the professorit 
were iteliKhteii that we neeileii a whole mip of new 
leaiihern who wciulil takeoverthetaHkof liasiirKnRlitth. A 
few of the many M.A. h ami ABl) s who joined the staff 
had Nome daNNroom eHperieni.e. Mon! did not. Very, very 
few. if any. haii any Kpei:ia| Nklli or background or 
trainiuK for the massive responsihility with which they 
were faired. Where lutulil they have received surh 
trainiuK? At teacher s colleKes. perhapH. hut If they held 
decrees fnim a teac:hi!r s i:idleKe. the i:hani:es were that we 
did not want them. 

Traditionally, the college teaeher has liependeii upon 
the primary and senomlary school teacher to teach Kram*^ 
mar and writinK. He has not spent much time worryinK 
almul how to teach writing. If a stuilent ilidn't put an"«d" 
on verliH to form the past tense, the professor simply lidd 
him: "The past tense is formeil by adding ed.' You really 
should know that by this time." The next timethestudent 
failed to use the' eil." the professor juilKed him incapable 
of collente^level work and flunked him. It was easy. We did 
not have to teai:h; we functioned as juilKes. arbiters of 
standards. The M.A/s and ABI) s who were appointed 
here at WINY tn do what experienced professors of 
Kn^lish liid not feel competent to do. ilid not even have 
experience in their favor. Their ime asset was a stnmK 
sense of social ami eiiucational commitment. 

If we are ^oinM to be honest, that commitment is just 
about all we have been building upim these past few 
years. But i:i»mmilment is not enough. We have been 
riounderinK. We are still floundering. I know. I teach 
composition. I see the results of the tremendous 
dedication of other teachers, and they are truly iledicated. 
It is not enouKh. As this conference testifies, there is a 
Kood deal of thinking and a kooiI ileal of important 
experimentation K»inK on at CUNY. But the InsiRhts into 
the teaching of Freshman writing we are slowly K<iininR 
must be transmitteil to those now in Kraduate schoid. 
That is not I • an done in this University. 

4. The fin..: rharKe against the graduate Kn^lish De- 
partments is their refusal to acknowledK« the chan^inK 
respimsibilities of the colleRe KoKlish teacher, 
particularly at freshman and sophnmore levels. At these 
levels. KnKlish teachers frequently don't come cbise to 
teaching literature: and those who insist upon teaching 
literature are probably failins to meet the needs of their 
stuiients. The KnKlish teacher at these levels cuts acmss 
disciplines. He has to make students aware of ideas, all 
kinils of idea»: he teaches thinking. In such classrooms, 
his functions seblom have any direct relationship with 
the literary traininK he received in graduate school. The 
lack of training fi»rclassroomresponsiiiilitiesis not just a 
question of subject matter: it is a question of pedaKo^y. 
Teac:hin» literature is easy, especially at the elective 
level. The students are there because they choose to be 
there. But at the lower levels, the student is forced to take 
KoRlish. It is at those levels we need real teachers, people 
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who know what they are iloioK. people who an> 
professionals not because they took a tew i:oorses in 
literatore but liei:ause they learned the toids of their 
proiession. 

I am noi. arKuinx for ime imaiii^nt that our teachers 
should not stuiiy literature in Krailuate sc hocd. I believe 
extensive backMrooml in a iliscipline is essential for the 
colleKO-level teacher. In fact. Tin such a cimsi^rvative I 
beiirve no one should be placeil ini.harKeof a rolle>teclass 
who lilies not have a dmitoral ileKri^e. | want our graduate 
KnMliHh Departments to teach titeniture. and I want them 
to continue to pnaluce scholars. I believe in scholarship. 
The American Mh.t). decree ni»i»ils no defense. Its 
justification rests in the very hiMh quality and amount of 
Ameriitan scholarship. I don't want that achievement sa- 
crificed. But I do ni»t belii»ve that wei:an turn imt schidars 
who have no compet ence in the modern classroom nor do I 
think we can continue to i^non* the radical i.haoKes that 
have taken place in undergraduate education. 

If we play ostrich, as the Kraduate departments hen^ 
and in most uniVt^lViiies have been trying to do. hiKher 
education will not remain very hi^h. If our academic 
liepartments do not iie|{in to produce the kind of teachers 
our junior and senior colleKes need, someone is f|i»inH to 
taki> over that respimsiliility. Teachers cidleites are 
already beKinninK to do it. The training will emphasisce 
what we have iKmired^-pedaKotty-^aml subject matter 
will takf second place. Theeffectsufmn the wholesystem 
of higher education. includinK graduate education wliH;h 
is dependent, after all. upon the colleges for its stuilents. 
wiH be. I think, disastrous. 

Another very serious effect of our refusal to face 
mdities is already apparent at CUNY. The introduction 
of a Certificate of Continuing Service was the inevitable 
ami justifiable culmination of decades of unfair labor 
practices at our universities and colleKes. The piairly paid 
M.A.'s and ABO's who did the chore teaching had neither 
professional stat us nor job security. The practice was and 
is unfair. Biit in riKhting a lonK-MandinK wnmK. an 
untenable situation has been i:reateil. More and more the 
departments of this University will be divided into the 
haves and the have-nots and no liepartment of permanent 
staff so divtdeil. can stand. 

A college KnKlish Department has a multiplicity of 
fonctions. We do not teach literature alone; year by year 
we incorporate into our courses related arts and 
disciplines such as movies ami psychcdoMy. We should 
have expiTts in every area that we teach. iJcludioK 
composition. If we require a doctorate for one kiml of 
expert, we shoubl require it for all kinds. Every 
permanent member of a department should have equal 
professional status, and no matter what his function, he 
should have an equal «ipport unity for ailvancement. 
Kveryone shoubl have equal, if not identical, 
qualificatiims or we shall lie torn apart. 

The CUNY onilerKraduate collewes are pioneerinK fur 
the futi:re. TJI^eCI INY Kraduate si:hoii| also must beKin to 
deal with present n^aiity and look to the futun*. I believe 
the only solution to our problems is to establish alternate 
doctoral proKrams in KnKlinh or. if the Ph.D. title is too 
precious to discard, alternate tracks for that degree. I also 
believe that this University should pnivide every lecturer 
who has iledicated himself to the kind of teaching Open 



Admissions requires with ihe oppnri unity In earn a 
dnctnnile and I hus open Ihe door lor fulura advancemenl. 

Eslabtishinn such programs lakes lime. I know. 
Prejudires are deeply rooled, and il's a Ioor, hard 
sIruitKle. Every converl is in imminenl danger of 
ostracism by his colleagues. At Ihe present time when 
Ph.D.8 are going begging for fobs, there is much 
reluclance |» face the real needs of the market place. 
Newly-minted Ph.D.'s are claiming that all they want to 
do IS In teach freshman English and that they will be 
happy to spend the rest of their lives doing nothing else. 
They are. unfortunately, prisoners of their 
indoctrination, as well as untrained for the job. Once in a 
department, they will spend their time doing the 
scholarship that will elevate them to literature courses, 
give them professional status, and earn them the respect 
of iheir senior colleagues. An so it goes, the old merry-go- 
round will turn and turn. 

I think adaptations by our l;UNY graduate English 
Department must be made; but in the meantime, 
something has to start somewhere. I should like to tell you 
what we have been planning at City College that will 
enable us to transmit at t he M.A. level, what we have been 
learning about teaching in a college situation where Open 
Admissions holds. About five years ago, the Department 
developed a ninety-credit Doctor of Arts program. The 
Carnegie Foundation was ready to fund planning very 
generously for Ihe program but the idea was rejected at 
the (»radualeCenter. Still convinced that someone should 
be worrying about training the kind of teachers we 
needed in Freshman English, the Department devised a 
new M.A. program. This proposal, summarized below, is 
on Its way to ultimate approval from all the necessary 
authorities and should be in full swing next year. 

THE CITY COLUEQE OF NEW YORK 

MASTER'S DEGREE IN THE TEACHING OF 
COLLEGE ENGLISH 

Designed for: 

(1 ) Those who p'an to go into junior'* r community col- 
lege tearhing. 

(2) Those who plan to cimtinue with a Ph.D. or Doc- 
torale of Art s degree f or ju nior or senior college teaching. 

DeacriptloB of the Program: 

9 cnxiitH of PKdano?.y 
(all undnr a maRtur lifachor) 

1750 Introduction to the teaching of Basin Writing an.' 
Literature courses. 

1751 Work in the Writing Center as a tutor. 

1752 Thesis Project: 

(Designing a Basic Writing course) 

6 crnr/itK of LinnuiHUcR 
1760 English syntax 



1761 Social Dialects 

.1 c.Ti.'dit.s of Seirio/ Oynomics 

Grad. Psych. Dept. 

e criiditN of Amerfcon Studios 

1773-1774 Readings in American literature against 
their social, political, and historical back- 
grounds 

15 crtitUtH 

(a) In Literature (for the student planning to continue 
with the traditional Ph.D.) 

(b) In Humanistic Studies (for the student who wishes 
to pursue individually tailored interdisciplinary 
programs) 



Total: 13 courses for 39 credits 

We have increased the traditional 30 credits foran M.A. 
to 39. The 9 credits of pedagogy have been added to a 
course of study that would be acceptable as the first jtep 
toward a doctoral degree. The pedagogy courses are not 
primarily theoretical. The weekly seminars are related to 
practical experience in the classroom and at theWriting 
Center where the students work as tutors. Courses in 
Linguistics will provide sufficient form grammar to allow 
the graduate student to function effectively in a writing 
course, and will orient him to the special problems of the 
Open Admissionsstudent.TheSocial Dynamics course is 
offered by the graduate Psychology Department and will 
help the graduate student to understand undergraduate 
students. The American Studies requirement is designed 
to introduce the student to interdisciplinary study 
similar to that found in the lower level courses. 

I do not believe this kind of program is the ultimate 
solution to our problems because I believe that all our 
permanent staff should hold doctorates and have equal 
opportunity for advancement to the full professorship. 
But it is a step in the right direction. By the close of this 
program, students who go on to further study will have 
leen oriented to the importance of teaching and will have 
had experience in the college classroom and it will be, for 
a change, experience not gained at the expense of our 
college students. 
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Bngliah Plenary Session: Conclusions and Proposals 

Rodericli Loney (Medlar Kvers CiilleKK): 

UN be»inliV lUrpnlinR our Hiten'ktnn tnwhHt wohiive 
rrvirwKci thi^se IhsI Iwii days: this session specifiRally 
involves ihosK in KnKlish wiirkshops bul, of i:nurse. you 
<irK all invilKcl to remain. In the next few minutes I shall 
rpqunsi |imn Baum. Beryl Bailey, and Stephen 
Weidenlmrner. all of ehn HnKlish Planning Committee, to 
prosent a summary of their workshops. Then, delegates 
will have an opportunity to ask questions, or to make 
aiiditional recommendations. 

I mentioned earlierthat the purpose of this meeting is to 
draw up an inclusive set of recommendations that have 
Rmented from, and during, (he workshops. The results ko 
to Dean BerRer. Again, we want to establish a committee 
to implement our proposals and assume responsibility for 
developing suggestions offered. 

If there are no other alternatives offered now as to 
pri»cedure. I shall begin by requesting |oan to aiidress us 
first. 

loan Baum (York College): 

My statement is brief. I opened the series of interdisci- 
plinary workshops with a remark that the recent CUNY 
Courier had a reprint of an instant jargon generati»r 
listing of "interdisciplinary" as eighth on the Richter 
Scalp of rheiorical outrage^^-The word "interdisciplinary*' 
means disciplines together. Our profusion of interdisci- 
plinary ideas and procedures these past two days, how- 
ever, suggests less of discipline in form, structure, and 
standards, and more of spontaneous, well-intentioned 
stimuli to achieve psychological and academic goals. The 
number of methods and materials in humanities, social 
sciences, speech, ri^. iediatinn in English composition and 
literature, individual teachers who function in two or 
more disciplines and those who teach in teams, suggest 
that our workshops complied with Vice Chancellor 
Healy*s keynote charge to attend to "curriculum content" 
and to encourage "interdepartmental cooperation." 

Our many discussions were often passionate, too. or. as 
this morning's Now Vorii Times reported of |ohn |ay 
College. **a dialectic tension between two positions*' that 
oiten makes for "lively discussion." If it proved not 
always to be ':lear that discussion was expressive of 
dialectic, i.e.. a synthesis resulting from thesis and 
antithesis, there was always healthy discussion in 
feelings and opinions. 
Beryl Bailey (Hunter College): 

I despair somewhat of appearing at this point on 
programs where I am asked to summarize what has 
occurred before I have had the chance to assimilate the 
experiences myself. Today I am in a better position than 
at another recent conference where I was asked to give a 
summary in the morning of a conference which was to 
continue until three oclock that afternoon! On this 
occasion I am a bit better prepared, if only because the 
summary was suggested to me in the final workshop on 
teacher preparation, a workshop th* t generated great 
interest among faculty and students. 

Workshops on criteria for selection of Open 
Admissions faculty confirmed that each University unit 
has its own specific criteria with differing emphases 
when interviewing staff to leach in Open Admissions 



English writing programs. Professor Hortense .Sarot, 
coorilinator of the Basic VI riling program at Hunter 
College. emphasi^Red teachers with specifii: experience 
related to Hunters developmental pri»gram. Among her 
specific suggestions were that new teachers regularly 
should attend seminars led by experienced teachers in the 
field, that they should be encourageil In develop 
innovative teaching mniiels. ami that a i:oorse of the 
psychology of teaching should be ini;orporated in their 
inservice program. 

Professor |ennie Wells of New York City Community 
College stressed willingness of the candidate interviewed 
to teach Open Admissions students and Ihe ability to 
liemimstrate competence in the classniom. The 
discussion at this point focused on the means employed to 
determine class competence during an interview. 

York College has no individual basic skills program 
and York's Dr. Alan Cooper emphasixeii that the entire 
department teaches the Open Admissions students. Dr. 
Alan Cooper considers full literacy (he goal of ()|>en 
Aclmissiims: he decried the inflated grades of aome 
students. His preference is for tradition, and for a 
traditionally trained teacher with a competence in 
literature. 

Professor Howard Nimchinsky. chairman of the 
English Department at Kingsliorough Community 
College, explained Kingsborough's integrated reading 
and writing program. The Kingsliorough English staff, 
with traditiimal credentials, also considers new 
approaches. 

In the afternoon. Professor Edmond Vidpe. of City 
College, lectured on 'The (;raduate Literature Degree Vs. 
the Needs of Open Admissions teachers." Professor 
Voipe asserted that the English program at theCraduate 
Center is snobbish in refusing to consider their graduates 
as called on to teach something other than literature, thai 
the English Department of the (;raduate Center disdains 
the teaching profession knowing little almut education 
even as they assert they are teachers. This, in sum. is 
refusal to accept responsibility for meeting the changing 
needs of the student body. Professor Volpealsoasserti^d 
strongly that no one should be permitted to teach in the 
college classroom without the Ph.D. degree, an opinion 
strongly attacked until he clarified his position. He 
advocated an alternate doctoral program, one which 
would be teaching-oriented and. for him. as valuable anil 
carrying as much prestige as the current doctoral 
program. 

This morning Professor |ac:k Wolkenfeld of 
Kingsborough Community Cidlege spoke on orientation 
anil inservice training for English teachers. During his 
remarks he pointed out that, not only teachers for Open 
Admissions but those who teach general courses need 
ongoing training. We voted to incorporate inservice 
training, as suggested by Professor Wolkenfeld, into our 
recommendations. 

Perhaps the most stimulating, as it was one of themost 
valuable, of our sessions was the fai:ulty*stuilent panel 
oa Ihe nature of accountability. In it I acted as 
"faculty': students spoke freely concerning their 
problems, what was happening to them in their 
classnioms. where they sitw defects and needs for 
emphasis in current teaching. At 12:30. a student asked. 
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"Oil we havK In slop here ? Can't we go on with this into 
Ihe next session? This is where th -ction is." No teacher 
allendinK this panel could have f e « the value of his status 
fell betcituse of that enlightening session. 

Lastly, a number of us wrote what we initially thought 
would be "modest proposals." We found , ^ we wrote that 
our discussions had made us inca . *le of modest 
proposals: we know that what needs fr, , done will be 
expensive for the Board. Our recommendoSr us are 1| that 
the Biiard of Higher Education create a Unu srsity-wide. 
interdisciplinary standing committee tod. sign. establish 
and implement an inservice training program for the 
entire University to ensure academic development of all 
Open Admissions students. This committee should be 
interdisciplinary in nature, and should include not only 
regular faculty, but a specialist in institutional change as 
well: the specialist should provide requisite technical 
help for so complex a task. 2) Preparation of a handbook 
of practical guidance for all Open Admissions 
instructors, (The 1969 handbook prepared just before 
Open Admissions, is antedated and unavailable.) 31 
Establishment of a CUNY curriculum center as a 
repository for tested materials and methods and as a 
clearing house for generation and distribution of new 
Information. 4) An intra-Univeraity exchange program 
between Commtmity and four-year college instructors. «s) 
Strong support of a teacher-oriented graduate program 
modeled on the current program (including internship 
and practical experience) at The City College of New 
York. 6) Formation of a commitee to develop an alternate 
doctoral program at CUNY based on a curriculum 
adequate for the new college population. 
cSn^" (Kingsborough Community 

The workshops in which I was involved were entitled 
Dynamics of the Classroom. We dealt first with styles of 
presentation when a teacher facing an entire class treated 
the class as a single audience. Our second session dealt 
with small clas-room groups of three, four or five persons 
in order to facilitate learning through an increase of 
activity and participation by individual students. In the 
third session, which took place this morning, the Lehman 
College staff showed a number of approaches making 
possible utilization of affective resources of students to 
develop their skills in writing. This afternoon, our 
presentation showed how attention can be given to 
student needs in a particular classroom by the 
supermarket approach" whereby students choose a 
writing deficiency for correction during class time. 

Our two approaches were to teach the class as a whole 
or to break it into small groups, with a constant 
awareness of making the process work. 
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Is There a Right Way to Teach Mathematics 
and la There a Right Mathematics to Teach? 

LOUIS AUSLANDKR 
DepartMenI of Miilhi!malii:s 
The Cnifiuiilt! Kf:hofil and (Inivisrsity Cenlnr 

Let me start with what I wrote and as I Bpeak. I shall 
probably enlarge upon my written statements. As I see it. 
the two worst problems occurring in teaching remedial 
mnthematics are: the student who comes to class for a few 
days and then stops coming: and the student who has ap* 
parently learned some material and who« a few weeks 
later, has apparently forgot ton that same material. We see 
these problems over and over again in classroom teach- 
ing. I think the most disheartening thing about teaching 
mathematics is the subsequent failure of the student with 
whom you worked very hard for one week. |ustasyou feel 
ytiu are making some progress, he stops showing up. An- 
other disheartening thing is to work very hard with a stu- 
dent over a period of weeks. The student learns a speci- 
fic set of ideas, a specific set of techniques. He takes a test 
on the material and does very well. But when the same 
student is tested on the same material a month later, all 
that was learned has been forgotten. 

These are two major problems remedial teachers in ma- 
thematics must face. These are the core problems that we 
have to deal with. I should like to be able to say, "in this 
talk I will tell you how to teach mathematics to solve 
these problems. But of course, such a statement would be 
nonsense. I don't know how to solve these problems com- 
pletely, and I don't think anybody does. What I can do is to 
put these problems in context and suggest certain speci- 
fic steps that a teacher might take to help overcome them. 

I think the remarkable thing is that the research ma- 
thematician has many of the same problems in his life- 
time that the remedial student has. Maybe we can use the 
research mathematician, who is obviously a successful 
learner of mathematics, as a guide to the teaching of re- 
medial mathematics. Now this may sound extremely 
strange to you. It may sound like absolute nonsense. But I 
don't believe it is. So I will try to systemmatically pre- 
sent to you the striking analogy between how a research 
mathr!matician dc^s mathematics and approaches pro- 
blems and how we might better teach the remedial 
student. 

The first question, of course, is why we require 
students to study mathematics. We don't actually require 
students to study mathematics. Society requires that 
students study mathematics to meet their future needs. 
They do not have an immediate personal need: we say 
they will have a future need. On the other hand, why does 
a pel on create mathematics? The answer is a felt need 
for a specific problem. There is no speculation about the 
future: the need exists right now. We notice that in both 
examples the word "need" occurs. Society requires a 
student to learn mathematics to fulfill some vague future 
need. Mathematics is created to fulfill a specific 
immediate personal need. I claim that tests and grades are 
introduced into the classroom as an artificial device to try 
to converi the vague future need into a personal 
immediate need. Tests and grades exist to mimic this need 
for immediate knowledge. You don't learn something for 



the future, you learn it for right now. In other words, tests 
and grades are artificial devices to try to create in the 
clas8l^5nf the first^slep in the creative process, the n-!ecf 
to know. And I claim that if all of us stop and think why 
we give tesis or why we put pressure on st udent s we shall 
see it as an effort to create an immediate need to know. 

Research mathematicians use mathematics constantly. 
The artificial device we have introduced in the classroom 
to approximate the way a research mathematician uses 
mathematics is the exercises we assign to students. We 
think the more exercises the student does, the more he 
uses mathematics, the better we are educating. Yet« the 
artificial stimuli of tests, grades* and exercises, although 
they provide a useful replacement for creative stimuli, 
have one glaring defect. These stimuli often are construed 
to imply that a person is stupid if he makes a mistake. The 
quick right answer becomes the measure of success. And« 
strangely enough, this false measure applies to the 
teachers themselves. Most math teachers are afraid to 
make mistakes in class. When t was at Purdue, a man 
cime to me. an older man. We had just changed calculus 
books and he was writing a notebookt and in the notebook 
was the soulution to every problem in the calculus book. 
We had a new calculus book so he had to write a new 
notebook. He was very unhappy that day because there 
was a problem in the new calculus book that he could not 
do. He came to me in the hope I could solve it for him so he 
could have a complete notebook with every problem done 
and not be embarrassed in class by having to admit, "Ah. 
there is a problem in the calculus book that I can*t do.*' 
This fear of the wrong answer among students and 
teachers of mathematics is a very serious mistake. As 
we'll see later, making mistakes is an integral part of 
creating mathematics. You create mathematics through 
the process of making mistakes. By making no provision 
for them our devices have a serious defect. 

The following story may help put the words ''know" 
and*'learn**in perspective. A young mathematician comes 
up to an older mathematician and says a certain result is 
true. The older mathematician replies that it is an 
interesting result and asks. "How do you prove it?" The 
young tiathematician looks completely amassed and says, 
'*But you proved that theorem yourself." The older 
mathematician had learned the theorem, yet he did not 
know the theorem. The reason is that the older 
mathematician had not needed to use this result in some 
time and so, quite naturally, had forgotten it. You don't 
remember everything, you only remember what you are 
using. This story raises the followingquestions. Should a 
student know a body of mathematics learned for some 
future need but used recently? Is at right to expect a stu- 
dent to know this material at all times? The answer is pm- 
bably. "No." But the important part of the answer may be. 
what we really want a student to be able to do is to re- 
cover knowledge of mathematics, not to possess it at all 
times. If the younger mathematician keeps talking, he 
will find that his older colleague passes from a state of 
not knf»wing his own results, to a position where he can 
recall the training of thought that led him to fkrove the 
theorem in the first place, from there to an outline of the 
proof of the result, and usually, given a little time, to an 
actual proof. An inability to recover forgotten material 
sets the remedial student apart from ihe adequate stu*^ 
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deni of mathemiitics. Inability to recover material is what 
we see when we jiive a person a test on material n month 
later and he cannot do it. 

Let us now compare how mathematics is created with 
how it is tauftht. Here the crucial ingredient is time. The 
mathematics we leach in a year was created over cen- 
turies. The more elementary the mathematics, (he longer 
it took to create It. This may «ive us pause when we think 
of elementary mathematics as beinft easy mathematics. 
This need to telescope time has led many to think of 
mathematics teachinR as putting existing knowledge into 
a student, rather tian evoking mathematics. ARain, an 
examination of the creative process may help us to put 
time in its proper perspective in the teaching of 
mathematics. In the creation of mathematics, what takes 
time is failure, the makinR of mistakes and the learning 
from our mistakes. It takes time and lots of soing down 
wrong paths to find riflht examples that lead to right facts 
that lead to the right concept. It takes time when one has 
something one feels should work but won't. It takes time 
to see how to modify a good false argument to make it cor- 
rect or tochange a definition slight ly to make it useful. So. 
in the creative process, most of one's time is spent mak- 
ing mistakes and learning from them. The payoff is the 
right answer. However, although the creative mathe- 
matician feels time pressure, he knows from experience 
that it will take lime and effort to do something worth- 
while. He expects to fail a great percentage of the time and 
to have enough ego to accept this failure and go on. What 
happens with the remedial student is that he fails and 
quits. There is the difference. There is no question about 
failure. Doing mathematics is a failing occupation^you 
fail most of ihe time. Yet in leaching mathematics, we 
seem to be trying to protect the student from all these 
failures, all this waste of time. There are books with the 
right way to do things. There are worked-out exercises. 
There is a teacher to show the right way. All wasted mo- 
lion has been eliminated from the learning process. The 
mathematics that the student sees is always in the per- 
fect state. It is always the smothest possible presenta- 
tion. Perhaps it is so smooth that the student cannot gel a 
grip on it. Ii is very vary easy to pick up a rough object. It 
is very hard to handle a very smooth object— it gets 
slippery. Presentation of the right answer only is caused, 
you see. by the basic original defect in our artifical world! 
The reward for the quick right answer results frtim stu- 
dents' or teachers' fear of making mistakes in class. One 
of the consequences of our reward for the quick right 
answer is that we limit our ability to teach mathematics 
because we do not allow the vital ingredient in doing 
mathematics, which is making mistakes. We eliminate 
this part of learning from our teaching process. The learn- 
ing process in mathematics consists of making mistakes 
and learning how to correct your own mistakes. I was 
«• ' •'d the other day. "If you proved a new theorem. h<.w 
a*, you know it is right?" And the answer is that you don't. 
It can often take months to know whether what you wrote 
down on paper is right or not. It is a very hard job to de- 
termine whether a proof is right or wrong. It is a very 
frustrating job, it is a very agonizing job. it is a very pro- 
found job. This part of mathematics, this idea of learning 
from mistakes, tnis idea of making mistakes, this idea 
that yoi' nan learn from your errors, we have eliminated 



completely fr«»m the leachi ng process. I claim that the st u- 
dent who stops coming to class after a few days is a stu- 
d(>nl who has done badly in mathematics. That slodenl 
h»H I wo choices. The st udent ca n accept failure i>r t he si u- 
denl i:anre|i>i:l the artificial devices we have been using to 
leai:h him mathematics and which he thinks :if as being 
mathematics. 

It is a great shock to all students when they leave col- 
lege and go to graduate school suddenly to find that what 
you ask them to do in graduate school bears very little re- 
semblance to what they were asked to do in college. Now 
this shock is very important. This is the first time they 
have done mathematics. It is what we want people to do. 
We don't care if they makea mistake the first time they do 
something, just so long as. in time, they can correct their 
mistakes and use the mathematics we are teaching them. 

This fascination with the immediate right answer is a 
terrible thing. A student so addicted never sees a need to 
learn mathematics since he does not need to use what he is 
learning. To save self-esteem, the student won't play in 
our ball park. I claim that to teach mathematics to such a 
student, we are going to have to create a new ball game. 
We are going to have to motivate the student with some- 
thing other than tests and grades. Standard exercises will 
not appear as an adequate use for mathematics to such a 
student. Ut us now consider the remedial student who is 
willing to come to class. This person has also failed bad- 
ly many times in mathematics. And I believe he is willing 
to study mathematics our way only oecause of the feel- 
ing that he cannot learn mathematics. I think many stu- 
dents who come to a remedial class have fixed in their 
minds before they walk in the door the idea they cannot 
learn mathematics. Therefore they are quite safe, their 
egos can remain intact. They no longer have anything to 
lose by playing the mathematics ball game as we are con- 
ducting it. If they do not learn something, they haven't 
lost anything. If they learn anything, they do not believe it 
and will soon forget what they have learned. It is im- 
perative that the person be given a new approach to 
mathematics. We need to give them a new ball game to 
play so they do not start out a loser already. 

I do not believe there is only one mathematics ball game 
that can be designed in which remedial students can play. 
However. I do believe that all these games will have cer- 
tain ground rules in common. I shall first list these rules 
and then discuss them in some detail. The system must 
convince the student that he needs to know what is being 
taught in mathematics courses. You can't do this in the 
ime hour lectures the first lime the student walks into 
class and never shows up again. Somehow or other, some 
place. Ihe student has to be convinced that mathematics is 
a necessity or become a dropout in a week. The class- 
room must be a supportive environment in which the stu- 
dent can succeed in doing mathematics. Ultimately the 
student has to be able to do mathematics without the sup- 
port of the classroom. If the student can't do mathematics 
without the b ipporl of the classroom, we have not 
»ui;ceedw| in our leaiihing. Sociely s failure to convince a 
student of the necessity of learning what we ore leaching 
in Ihe cliissniom is respon.sihlefor the student wh.i slops 
i.iiming to class after the first fi?w days. I am certain that 
inilividual teachers or even ilepurlmenis can lio much to 
cure this problem, i he usual Ipohnique is to reijuiro a 



ccfrlilin numlier nf coursi^s in malhnnalii:s iir a level nf 
•ichievement in malhetnatiftH. Thin cum force students to 
reKiHter for mathematics l)ul it cannot make them attend 
their classes. 

What we can do is not to add reasons for the students' 
feelinK that they do not need to learn mathematics. We 
should not teach them exactly the same mathematics in 
exactly the same way that we did before and that they did 
not learn before. We should not say implicitly that the 
mathematics we are teaching is not worthwhile by with* 
holdioM all credit for the course. Beyond thes^e simple dos 
and don*ts« there is little that a teacher or department can 
do for the student who has chosen to reject mathematics 
to save self-esteem. In order to reach such a student, one 
would have to reorganize our educational environment 
totally and we could not be certain that even this would 
work. 

Therefore we must ask how to reorganize the class* 
room so that the second type of student who comes to 
class feeling unable to learn, can succeed. Here I believe 
much can be done. There are five basic changes in atti- 
tude that will go a long way towards helping such a stu- 
dent to succeed in learning mathematics. 
1| Remove the reward for the quick right answer. 

2) Encourage students to work together in groups. 

3) A few examples done carefully and slowly and in great 
detail ere mtch more useful than many examples run 
through quii^Kly. 

4) Demand students do their best by conveying to them 
that the teacher expects them to try very hard. 

5) The teacher also must convey the conviction that al- 
though failure is acceptable, ultimate success is ex- 
pected. 

This is a very difficult task but this, in essence, is the 
task of the remedial teacher. A classroom must be a place 
where the students do mathematics and not a place where 
they watch someone do mathematics. Teats must be a tool 
to teach students what they need to learn and not a tech- 
nique for showing the teacher what they do not know. We 
must remove competition and the pecking order from the 
classroom. The classroom must be a place where a stu- 
dent can show lack of knowledge without being con- 
demned for it. Indeed, the student must be helped by the 
teacher and fellow students to learn from mistakes. In 
essence, you see. if you allow somebody to make a mis- 
lake, and guide him carefully from the mistake to the 
right answer, you are providing the pathway which can 
be used in the future. The student doesn t know how to do 
the problem. On the other hand, if the stiident makes a 
mistake and you provide the right answer, you have not 
provided a pathway to the answer once the answer itself 
has been forgotten. And this is the reason for the student 
doing well immediately after learning something and 
doing badly a month later. You have provided no path- 
way from a failure to a success. This is a very serious de- 
fect in our techniques of teaching remedial students. Hav- 
ing removed competition and failure as our goals to suc- 
cess, we must replace them with something. You can't ask 
people to learn something for the future. You have got to 
give them something now. And it must be the teacher's 
driving conviction that they will succeed. There is 
nothing else that you can put into such a classroom. 

This reorganization of the classroom is really modeled 
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on what a research mathematician does when a hard pro*^ 
blem arises he cannot solve and can understand only in 
part. First of all. the mathematician finds somebody, al* 
most anybody, to listen. This may be a wife or husband, a 
friend or another mathematician. The mathematician 
talks about the problem, mostly to hear himself talk be- 
cause, although recognizing it as probably nonsense, it is 
most important. This helps the mathematician by forc- 
ing verbalization of what he has been thinking. Hearing 
the words similarly, the mathematician can often admit 
the thoughts were indeed nonsense. In the same wiy 
working in groups gives each person in the class a chance 
to get outside himself and to hear what is being thought. 
Kven more than this, it forces the student to think and do 
mathematics because there is something that must be 
said to the other members of the group. We have all seen 
the student who puts a blank piece of paper down, picks 
up the pencil and that is as far as it goes. 



Lectures That May Seem Fanlllar 

BERNARD KISKNHERC 
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Rlc:HARr) LEFKON 
Iritifrfii.ftim Analyst 

DftpHrlment iif MHihemHlii.s Hnii 

Ciimpuler SciKnce 
KinKshoroujith Ciimmunily CoIIkmi! 

INTRODUCTION 

IVrhaps hnnHiiHR nf the infitructiir'et inHbilily In perneivt! 
hiH mvn learhinK flaws nIeHrly. Ihe AmeriKHn As8iii:iiit inn 
iif {:Mlle«e!i of Teacher Eilucation (A.A.C.T.K.) now 
requires eaiih afrilialed member unit li> institute a well 
liefinirii plan fur irvaluatiim iif the teachers it pri*pares. 
Amon» classnn-m evaluation instruments for teachers at 
Ihe nulsel of their teaching careers are micrtfteachinM 
and interactiim analysis. Our emphases fall an specific, 
non-siihiect-matter behavior of the instructor, as 
illuHlrateil in the followioK excerpt from lessims 
videolapeii fur presentation at the Third Annual 
Conference of the City University of New York 
(C.n.N.Y.): 

Inslnw.tnr: Am I /ufe? 

f.'loss: V.fs. 

AtutlviU: Wvll. wt> rimlly tUdn't know what to do. Wu 
wuiltnl (tml this is tbn Inst miniKir before wo left. 

/Hslniftiir: III tall ymi. I'vv fiot off hinds of heo»/iu:hi!s. 
yoH fcntiiv. Utts of Ntiidenis come up in (he office ond ihoy 
ivoMi off ibeii ifui.'sriims onswemfat one time. / /iisi don i 
biivi; lirni* lo do rdf ifiiil. .So / iviinf In iipiWo^ixi.* for bein^o 
Ulllii Intv. /.I'l s .see. ivfiof on; ive Koin^ tii talU ulinut 
tfuluy? 

To lie tale and lobe unprepared are so easily recoHniml 
that we know these defects anywhere. So. too. are 
misiiikcH uncorrected on a blackboard and impolite forms 
of adilress ("You. back there." rather than specific and 
courteous identification), (.ess easily perceived are 
talkioK fai:in« the blackboard, blockinjt visibility of the 
Iwiaril. personal lack of Rrooming so striking as to disturb 
students. And. to the inslruclur himself, still less 
obvious—even in a videotape replay^may be omission of 
steps in a preiof. digressions, undue dogmatism, and lack 
of rec:oKnition or attention to the limitations of listeners. 

Our viileotape transcripts, both on the same topic, 
reviirw "The Hail Lesson" anil "A Better Lesson." In the 
upper corner of the screen appear ten numbers. I.e.. 1. 2. 3. 
4. .■». 0. 7. 8. ». II. all keyed to the ten Flanders Interaction 
Analysis Categories (F.I.A.C.). The system is designed to 
measure the classroom occurrence of certain teacher 
trails believed to produce self-confident students who are 
wiliiuK lo do their own thinking. 
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The Ten Plamtere Interaction Analysis Cialegorles PoHow: 



Activity 

1 . InKt riii:tiir ancept s student 
fiM>linu?i 1**1 can see you're 

UpKf>t'*) 

2. InstruiMiir reassures. 
eni:iairfi»eK. praises student 

("That's really a kcmhI way to 
iiiok at it*') 

3. lnKtrui:tiir probes student idea 
('*l.et s see if this comment is 

i:orrec:t") 

4. lnKtrui:tiir requests student 
response 

r». Instruittor lectures 

(i. InKtnirtiir ^ives ilirection 

7. Instructor seir*iustifies 

("Yiiu should have learned this 
in hiiih si:hoor| 

H. Ktuiient response 
9. Klttdent Initiates 
t^* .Sili>ni:e or tonfusinn 

Why the Flanders iDieracllon Analysis Categories? 

The typical C.tJ.N.Y. campus evaluates teaching 
performance by peer observation and/or student 
checklists. General research in the Held tends to attribute 
equal reliability to the checklists, as Iorr as the groups 
involved contain at least 25 students. 

If students and colleagues think of us as "stimulating. " 
it probably reflects a teaching style that facilitates 
voluntary interaction with course material involved. The 
coded ciassriHim transcript, among inevitable .Vs and B's. 
probably has many 4's. 9 s. and 3*s. In a classroom which 
is "nonaulhoritarian*' and ''understanding.'' recordings 
tend to show 9/1, 9/2. and 9/3 rather than 9/7 or 8/7 
scfiiiienc's. 

("oding interactions and reading one's "tracks" are 
valuable means for self-improvement. Even to hear 
i:orrective advice during an observation conference— or 
to infer such advice from a student evaluation 
printout ^often presents a difficulty in knowing how to 
make precise the place or places for modifying a teaching 
approach. 

P.I.A.C. emphasises classroom interaction by singling 
out forattentionthedull.thedirect.theunreceptiveorthe 
threatening lecture. In general, those who in their 
teaching ndy heavily upon indirect influences are more 
popular with evaluators than those concentrating on 
setting forth the bare bones of the subiect matter: 
emphasis on indirect approaches usually results in 
stndf*nts of better quality. Their grasp on the material 
involved is more thorough. 

To Use llie Flanders Categories of Interaction Analysis 

« Since F.l.A.C. employs digital symbols alone, it can be 



Type of Interaction 

lndirei:t 
Influence of 
the Instructor 



Direi:t 

Influence of 
the Instructor 



Ktuiient 
(]|ontri button 



learned the most easily of all coding systems of 
interaction analysis. 1'he Flanders categories lack the 
observation detail of the similar systems of Edmund 
Amidon. Klixabeth Hunter. \ohn Houch. and the 
A.A.C.T.K. staff. The Flanders categories, however, do 
focus attention at a specific point upon specific types of 
verbal exchange that enhance or diminish student 
goodwill. 

To code a lesson, or a micro* lesson, is to insert the digit. 
Hs defined in the key and considered most appropriate, 
each time the observer identifies the relevant category. 
Time si^paration of code numbers, as recorded, may be 
two. three, or any accepted and convenient small time 
interval measured in seconds. In the following practice* 
sheet exercises, numbers identifying categories have 
been inserted in the text as object-guides in the first 
examples of two-second parenthetic breaks shown: you 
insert relevant category numbers thereafter in each 
unfilled set of parentheses. 

Inatmctor Lectures: Student Responds to Questions 

The lecture, Category S. is more frequently coded than 
any other categi>ry: I^ecturing is the most frequent form 
of classroom communication. Other frequently occurring 
types of verbal exchange are asking questions (Category 
4) ami stutient response (Category 8). An example of 
Categories 4. 5 and 8 follows. 

Instructor; ...xero. Minos four limes aseni. Innif? (4) 

SUitlvnt: Zero, ffi; 

/ristroirfor: ?,i^ttK ZnttK siihttavAv.d from /.cm, 
/oon? ( ) IFILLINl 

Stmhnt: Zero, f f |nLL IN| 

fnstroctrir.' Zero. Zero is idenlicol with 
xcro. ( ) inLLINI 
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Whifn thi? inHlructor askn a quest icin. record 
^ Whon thi? insfriiiJor lectures, record 
When ii Ntudent responds to a question, record 
Please fill in blank parentheses below: 
hslrwtor: /•ivi'/vi? plus four is what, htwk 

Htiuhmt: SiKUmn. ( ; 

/nsfruirrnr: Suhrrricf four tinwH four. Kublroi:! how 
muvh? I i 
fttmlvnl: Sixteen, f ; 

lostnivAor: HixUHm. So, sixteen suhtrai:t (4/ sixteen, is 
fhaf zf?ro? f ; 
Studc^nt; Yvs. { f 

tnstniirror: Thai shows that four is ( / thi? answer 
to Ihol /irobiirni. 

1 1 Ipause) m Isn't that bi^utifut? ( } (pause) loi What 
i/o you think of it? I } (pause) M>; 

Sr udeof: Wvli I don't know. I f I cant it too 
well. (w( 

tnHtrurtor: You c.on't s«e if too weil? (Sfl Let's take 
a iliffvnmt prohhw (5/ Sup|K>so / tnke the foiiowtnx 
pn>hlem. ( ; Uft's nay I want to solve the 
ec/utttiiHi. ( ; X srjuare minus... f ; 

Inslraclor's 8elf»|tt8tlflcaHon: Studenl 
iDtliales Thooghl 

In addition to his response, the student volunteered an 
oriRinal IhouKht. Category 9. But the instructor continued 
to lect ure. Of course, he could have done worse. To wince 
at students* treatment by instructors probably means 
that you are responding to Category 7 behavior. 

Mease fill in blank parentheses below: 

Studi?at: Vou ;usi sei.wn to ho fumpin^ around, (Hf 
Koing from one to another, ( } IRLUN) from I hrwx 
p/osonif...f I 

/nstruirtor: fn i.*Jenientary aJgehro. (4; did yo« 
study ififuotiims of this kind? I / 
Studifot: YtHih. hut that was a whi/#? agiK /« or »i 
Instriiirtor: Wvli I think you ought to know 
thot. /7J/ I think you ou»ht to know that. ( J If you 
stodivs thin in iflifmentary ofgohra I f it shou/d be a 
part of your frcfuipimmt. ( / You nhouhl hcve no 
Iroidde undvrstondin^it. ( / Theny's noexruse for not 
iiri(/ifrstaiiiJinM that, noifxiruse whatsoever. ( ; And I 
think you'll haw to go home and study 
this ( I lifffroiisi.>(pau8e) (01 it's vffry important (r//()|J,#fi s 
take oiiofher prob/eri:. {R} 

The ex ercise that fidlows contains Categories 4. 5, 7, H 
and 9, 

fostruirtor; Ml rijiht. does anybody ha vir any 
iilea I i as to how to so/ve this kind of an 
• iHtuation? I I 10} No ono? / } (o) All rif^ht. 
havk thvrif. von yon suggest anythio}^ 
about I J anything you van do with thai 
ei|iiaf ion I / /oj IVoold yoa soy to transpose the 
ono to the othi?r side? I f I I No response. f>id you 
rifod tJuf i^xi.Tcisifs / ankod you to do yoHti^rday? (4 or 
7| You didnl read Ihr exf?rrise | asked you to 
do? ( f| What have you been fining? ( f (o) I 
dottt undvrHtand this. / / (0/ Wo'll have to go 
ihrraigh tnore df."tai/s on this. (5/ If yoa hove an 
iH|iiathin liko this, ( / the first thing you>e gomg to 
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hove to ( ; try to do is to sim? if you van fovtor 
, .it. ( / Voo know what ^ I meon by fuetor? (4 
or I (01 . • • % . y • 

St mien t: No. ( j 

fnstruirtiir: Vou don't know what I uwan by 
focrfor? t fi 
Stinfr-ntr No. 

/nsfroirtor: Did you take intvrinvdiato oigebro 
bfffore? (7f Did you takv if/emi^ntary aigc.*firii 
befori»? I / 

St odf •of: Ves. f } 

Instruvior: And what did you cover? Did thvy talk 
about foetoring? I f (O) 

Hludvnt: Yos, but / was o bit c^onfusifd. 

The (Is represented above show a pause. Recall the 
other types in the statement of Categories. 

Category 4: The instructor is ^viji 

Category 5 (the most usual): The instructor is«_^ng. 

Categ(»ry B: The — « responds. 

Category 9 (the other student talk category): The 
student initiates discussion. 

Category 0: Silence or confusion. 

And then there is unattractive Category—. 

Inslnorfor: Befon? you got into this i^oorse. you're 

KiijifMisffd to know how to factor, f I 

Stodvnt: But I don't rHmcmbor how to apply it to 
fhi.s. 19} 

/nsiriiirtni: We//, you mrtainly ore inm^rant 
"f t I materia/ which is prvtiHiuiHiiv to this 
i.iiurse. ( ; You really should have known moreobout 
this ( ) before you got info this 
rousif. / ; Otherwise, it is very diffivult for an 
in.sfriiefor / ) to provmd^iti particular, when one 
person / ; dmsn'i know as much as the others--so, 
in show if to you this time. I I hut I want you to do 
nam: studying of home. ( ; Two x squored... f | 

InslniGlor Gives Direclloiie 

In addition to behavior falling in Categories 4.5, and 7, 
on instructor s directions. Category 0, alsoexercisedirect 
i:imtrctl over a classroom. 

Insfriiirfiir: /)oes unyime wont to osk any last 
i/uestions? ( | (pause) ( / That is oil for th. day. Please be 
101 sure to study this matvrial and oritig in / / the first five 
jiriWdenis from the vhaptvr for tommorrow. ( / 

•tualruGlor Prabea Studenl Idea 

Suppose, in addition to his response, the student 
expresses original thought, lndir(H:ily. the instructor can 
exert his influence over the class by explanation, or 
analysis in greater depth, of thestudent-initiated train of 
thcMight. 

Student: What do you do with it after you haw the 
viptation? f / 

Instruvtor: Now the fjuestion is. what do we 
miyao by solving a c/uodrotic ec/uution? (3/ And that's 
what I'at going to ilo for you now. (;« or 5} Vm going to 
solve? a ifuodrotic otpiation I / of this typo in the 
s/ieciol cose ivhiTi? v is vqual to xero. f ) What dnvs 
that mi»foi? ( I 

Student: Thot means they're both zero. | / 

ft- 

so 



fnsrriic:for: Thiil moonN rhoy>i> hath 
xwi? f:t| Must thvy hoth hi> /irro? f3( 

filKicfrnt: OtMfK it uumn Ihuy ri» bofh rqiioi? f(|.'i 

ftiNtriitrtor: Bofh i?quni, or both vtinal to 
aeifro? f:f| /\n? yem ciNfcitiK »(imff quvHtinn that Ihtvv 
in ankinft? (lit Davn Hoid that hoth of thf.-m had to bi> 
a?rro. f:i; (irif/ fbciJ implies (hot 2i?ro tiinifK zifni is thv 
iiii/y ivoy f:#i f(> obtain fhe product «i:ru. Is it 
poNsib/f I J f o «i?f CI a5f>ro product by taultiplyinji, soy. 
xt*ro timos fivt* and Kt'ttiiiK Sfjro? f;i/ 

Stutbmt: Vi^s. 

ftistructor: So. nrolfy... 

StudtmC Oh. ymh! f | 

liistrutrtor: ...ivi? don't rifMKj both of them to bi? 
xcro. ( f Hot wv nvvd at hnnt one of thi»m to bf? 

iBBtractor EttONirages (PraiBe) 

Another slimulus to student pHrtinipation is 
expression of appreciation for contributions they 
make (Category 2«-encouragement). 

Inntructor: If f dont have an x term, isn't f / thot 
the samo an soyinj^ b has u ccrtoin volue? f I 

Studifnt: Virs. tvouldn't it bo zero? { J 

Instructor: Thot s «ood. Cecf^iio. (2) So I con... 

Instructor Araepts Fenlings 

The third category of indirect influence is the 
verbalized acceptance of student feelinRs, Category 1: 

InHtntctor: Dove, what s your question? Something s 
bfitherinx you. f I) 

Student: IVhot hoppened to the extra zero? (HI 

Instructor: You moon this 2ero? I i The main 
parpoMf for putting this zero here f j is to mahe both 
expressions look aUko. (31 

Bttoimary and Application of Interaction Analysis 

The three indirect influence categories are praise 
(Category ..^)« acceptance of student feelings (Category 
^m^l and probing of student ideas (Category ^m^]. 

Requesting responses. Category straddles the 
direct/indirect influence borderline. The other direct 
Influence categories are lecturing {^.^l giving directions 
(— and self'justification (_). Of these the most 
frequently occurring is Category 

When the instructor stops speaking, there can be 
silence (.«»), student responses (.^^l. or student 
initiations (— ^. 

You are now prepared to watch yourself or a colleague 
teach and analyse the classroom interactions. We suggest 
you begin with a five-minute recording which can be 
replayed seVeral times. 
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Remarks About the New Mathematics 

BANKSH HOFFMANN 
nHpartment nf Math«matii:a 
Quf>f*nN CoIIrki! 

I think it is rat her Rood that my friend and ciilleaftue Ed 
Moise is Roinji to be speaking after me because I want to 
lie a little naughty and perhaps say some things that are 
complete mmsense. But then. I am a theoretical physicist 
and when f talk about mathematics t am never sure if t am 
talking nonsense or not. I am sure that after I have 
finished Ed will correct everything and put it back into 
shape. 

Now. without further apology, I shall try to be some- 
what outrageous even white I am being serious. While 
preparing this talk. I happened to be at a meeting at the 
New York Academy of Sciences and I asked various phy* 
sir.ists there what they thought of the new mathematics. I 
was quite surprised, not only at their vehemence but also 
at their unanimity. They were all strongly against the 
new mathematics. Instinctively, I have disliked the new 
mathematics from the vi*ry lieginning, and, having made 
up my mind, I decided to Umk at some of the new math 
textbooks. I was pleased to find that my prejudices were 
indeed confirmed, at least in my own mind. This process 
is so much better, isn't it. than looking at the evidence 
first ami then trying to make up one s mind. 

All that I have to say is concerned not only with the new 
mathematics for children but also with the whole 
business of teaching mathematics through the second 
year of college at the least. Let me be}*in with two quota* 
tions from Einstein that I think are phiiicularly relevant 
to the teaching of mathematics. In a lecture entitled 
**Geometry and Experience." Einstein referred to the 
axiomatic approach in mathematics. He said. '*as far as 
the propositions of mathematics refer to reality, they are 
not certain and as far as they are certain, t hey do not refer 
10 reality. ...The progress achieved by axiomatics con* 
sists in its having neatly separated the logical formal 
from its objective or intuitive content." 

The second quotation is from his autobiographical 
notes. Telling how as a youth he taught himself calculus, 
he wrote, 'i had the good fortune to come across books 
that were not really particular about logical rigor but in- 
stead allowed the main ideas to emerge clearly." I think 
these are important remarks. They indicute how some im- 
portant people approach mathematics. 

In the new mathematics, it seems to me. there is aU 
together too much verbiage and jargon to no purpose, t do 
not object to the use of technical terms per se. But I do oh* 
ject to bringing them in for the sake of hftving some fancy 
words around. Let me be a little autobiographical. As a 
student. I could never keep the commutative, distribu- 
tive, and associative laws distinct in my mind. I could just 
about remember what the word "transitive" meant tech- 
nically. I was utterly confused by others. I never really 
got them straight until I had to use the words in teaching. 
Even now I have to stop to ask myself, "is that the dis- 
tributive or is it the associative law?" I have no trouble 
with the commutative law. but there is a special reason 
for tnat. In quantum mechanics one uses noncommuting 



operators and so the meanings of "commutative'' and 
**noncommutative" stick in my mind. 

In the new mathematics students are supposed not only 
to know the rule that a 4* b « b ♦ a but also^and this is 
what t deplore~to know which one of the various words, 
distributive, associative, transitive, etc., is the name of 
the rule. The students are supposed to remember the 
names of many other algebraic laws, and when they use 
one they are too often required to give its name. It seems 
to mc that all this nomenclature is not at all essential or 
even useful at that level. As long as the students know 
that the order does not matter when you add. they know 
the rule. Leave it at that. Do not make them memorize its 
label. 

Further useless and obstructive jargon is introduced 
with the language of sets. For example, instead of saying 
"solve the equation,** the new mathematics says *Tind the 
sniution set of the open sentence.** or, presumably for the 
sake of an almost lost brevity. "Solve the sentence." I 
would suggest that t'; >se people whoapproveof thisgoto 
their English departments and ask the professors of Eng- 
lish what they think of those three words, "Solve the 
sentence.** And then let them be moved to act according*^ 

ly. 

There is altogether too much f ussiness over precision in 
the new mathematics. For example, it seems to me that 
you do not need to make the distinction between a num- 
ber and a numeral. Students understand it intuitively if 
you don*t say a word about it. Once you start talking 
about it you bring up problems that would not have arisen 
if you had just been silent. I advocate judicious silence 
about a lot of topics that you could, of course, bring up as 
subtleties. 

Let me quote Noi>el laureate Richard Feynman on the 
subject of precision. He is an eminent theoretical 
physicist. He was asked to look at most of the new math 
textbooks and to indicate to the California State School 
System whirh ones he thought were the best. He was 
hi>rrified by what he saw. and wrote a very long article 
about this experienrn. In it he says: 

**()ne of the books on the new math pedantically in- 
sists on pointing out that the picture of the ball and the 
ball are nut the same thing. I doubt that any child would 
make an error in this particular direction. It is therefore 
unnecessary to be precise in the language and to say in 
each case, 'color the pic:lure of the ball* whereas the 
ordinary book would say. 'color the ball red.* 
Feynman goes on to say. 

*As a matter of fact it is impossible to be precise. The 
increase in precision to 'color the picture of the ball red* 
begins to produce iloub* whereas before there was no dif- 
ficulty. The picture of the ball includes a circle and in- 
cludes a background. Should we color the entire square 
area in which the ball image appears, or just the part in- 
side the ctride of the ball? Coloring the ball red is clear. 
Coloring the picture of the ball red has become somewhat 
more confused.'* 

Later he says, "this disease of increased precision rises 
in many textbooks to such a pitch that thereare almost in* 
comprehensibly complex sentences to say the very 
simplest things." You can easily confirm this for your- 
selves with a little investigation. Referring to the use of 
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thi* lanKuane of sets, Frynman shows its pf9tlaKOKii:Hl ab- 
surdity by Htiyinjt: 

**A ;Koi»krt>prr iiislrut:linK his assistants to take the 
sic:k lir.ard!k out iif the rane nould say» 'take that set ofani* 
mats ivhinh is the intersei:tinn of the set of lixarcis and the 
set of sic:k animals out of the natfe/ This lanttuaMe is cor- 
reirt. pref:i»e» set^theoreticai lanMua^e, but it says no more 
than tiike the sink lizards out of the iia^e." 

So much for the remarks of Richard Keynman. I want to 
talk further alwut the introdMrfUm of the ideas and the 
jargon of sets into the new mathematics. I ask myself 
firfit, "Why do they brInK in sets at all?*' I do not see that 
anything is gained from it. On the contrary^ I see that a 
great deal is Inst. We are told that sets are very simple, 
fundamental concepts— so fundamental that you can 
build all other mathematical concepts on the t!ieory of 
sets— and therefore that sets are ideal for starting a 
mathematics curriculum. I want, therefore, to show you 
some sets that I have brought with me in some envelopes. 
Thi? textbooks say. rather airily, "a set is a collection of 
objects." and evidently assume that they have thus made 
the idea of a set clear. 

Let us have a small session of show and tell. I have some 
envelopes marked A. B. C. etc. Bach contains a set. Each, 
one might say. ccmtains a collection-^a stamp collection. 
Here is envelope A. It contains my stamp collection A. I 
open it. Look. Look. See my lovely stamp collection. 

As you see. it consists of one stamp. I now ask you: 
Would you say it is a collecliim of stamps? I would be in- 
clined nol to say so. Nevertheless, the set theorists, 
having told us that a set is a collection of objects, tell us 
that a set can contain only one object. 

All right. Let us continue. I have m) ny hand two en* 
velopes containing two more sets: set Band set C Both are 
collections of stamps. Stamp coilectionBisacollection of 
United States stamps. Stamp collection C is a collection 
of French and British stamps. I^t us look at the contents 
of the envelopes. (The two envelopes turn oi»t to be 
empty*! Here is set B. the collection of American stamps, 
and here— I must be careful not to mix them up because I 
tend to get these particular collections confused— is my 
collection of British and French stamps. There are about 
twine as many in the latter collection as in the former. 
How much am I bid for these magnificent stamp collec- 
tions? 

The student, having been told that a set is a collection, 
is then told in effect.'*Look, what we find in envelope B is a 
lovely collection of stamps.'' And similarly for C. Since 
this really is not logical, it is likely to disturb students. It 
shows that the idea of a set is not at all as primitive and 
simple and obvious as some of the proponents of the new 
math pretend. 

Let me go on to set D. It reverts to United States stamps. 
I open envelope D. I wonder if those of you in the back can 
see this collection. It consists of half a stamp. Now I in- 
sist that if one %tamp is to count as a collection, and no 
stamps is aho to count as a collection, then, for goodness 
sake, half a stamp is a ccllection of stamps, isn't it? But 
now. just ii\ hen I, as a beginner, feel I have caught on to 
whqt set theory is really about. I am disoriented because 
suddenly I learn that half a stamp is not to be regarded as 
a stamp collection after all. It is a collection of half 
stamps, or a collection of molecules, or what have you. 
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but it is not a stamp collection. Try to explain that to a 
student. I do not know whether the average student 
would be able to formulate his vague pusexlement in a way 
that would let him ask about this sort of thing, but it 
seems to me that we have here a real problem as to the 
vi^ry nature of theconceptsthat peopleare trying touseas 
the basis of the new mathematics. 

Here is stamp collectiim K. This, you will be happy to 
know, is the last of my stamn collections. I^t us locik in 
envelope R. You will never guess what is in it. Look: two 
stamps, exactly alike. Now this is lovely. It is a real 
collectiim at last. Yes. it is indeeci a irollecticm. But now set 
theory does something strange. It says you only count one 
of the stamps if the two are identical. So you are told that 
this thing is indeed a collection, but it is really a collection 
of only one stamp, not of two stamps. 

You are not always told that you must not repeat. On 
the cimtrary, there are cHicasions when you do repeat, and 
you say this is two things and not one. It is not very easy 
to get a firm ruling as to when you repeat and when you do 
not repeat. I sought out some of my younger colleagues in 
the Queens College Mathematics Department and asked 
them, "In enumerating the members of a set. when do you 
repeal and when do you not repeat?" What a wide assort- 
meat of replies I got! I have a feeling that If you asked a 
St udent the same question, he or she would not be able to 
tell you. I have a strong suspicion t hat many of the people 
who teach the new mathematics would also have great 
difficulty in giving a satisfactory rule. I am not absolute- 
ly sure that 1 could formulate a valid rule that would 
really satisfy a pure mathematician. 

In this connection. I want to quote from a textbook to 
demonstrate the existing confusion about when you 
count equal things individually and when you count them 
as only one and avoid repetition. This book was printed in 
1967.1t is on modern mathematics and was written for 
school children by four distinguished authors and pub- 
lished by a leading publisher. In view of what I am going 
to say» I do not think I should be more specific than that. 
On page seven one reads: 

*'In identifying a set, you list each member only once. 
For instance, you write: (the letters in the word 'spool') « 
(spnl) even thi»ugh the letter V appears twice in the word 
'spool.' " 

So the authors are saying that if you want the set of the 
letters in the word ''spool.'* you write (spol). It seems to 
me that there is a crucial distinction here that they do not 
have the decency to make. They are so fussy about the 
distinction between number and numeral. Vet their pre- 
sent statement makes sense only if they are going to make 
a distinction between a letter and a literal, i.e. the symbol 
that denotes the letter. Otherwise, their statement seems 
to me absolutely meaningless: it is just like parrotting 
some arbitrary rule. 

With this in mind, I now turn to page forty of the same 
book. There we see the following: A rectangle on the left 
containing three black stars and a rectangle on the right 
containing six red stars. The book speaks of "the two sets 

(BLACK STARSI (RED STARS) 



pictured" and it says that their union "contains exactly 
nine stars.** Now, I wonder. On page seven, as we have 
seen, the authors say that if you have two things alike you 
count them as only one. Here we have three black stars on * 
the left and six red stars on the right. Why should we not 
say that the three black stars on the left count as one star: 
and that the six red stars on the right count as one star? 
The fact that three of them are black and six of them red 
shows that they are not all the same. If the stars are not 
the same in the two rectangles, then the fact that they are 
all black in the first rectangle should imply that they are 
all the same there and therefore should be counted as one. 
I would be inclined to say that the union of the sets con- 
sists of two stars, one black and one red. But no. We are 
apparently not allowed to say that here. 

I submit that trying to introduce sets in a formal way to 
youngsters can lead to great intellectual confusion. There 
is much more that one could say about the new 
mathematics. But time has run out. I think that I have said 
enough,any way. at least to cause some of you to nuestion 
the validity of the new-mathematics approach— and per- 
haps to cause others of you to question the validity of 
what I have said. 
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PraMaffis of CiNirM Developmeiil and 

Partial Replieattaii^ . « 

KDWIN MOiSK 
DeprtrlniRnl of MathettiHttcs 
Queens CiiIIrkc^ 

I urn MfiinH lo make a few remarks in response to 
Pnifessiir Hoffmann, but I shall not answer in the same 
style, and I itn not propose to accept the fenns of the 
iliscourse. Professor Hoffmann s definition of the subfect 
i:ontains »ross oversimplifications. He asks whether the 
so-called •new math" is «ood or bad. This is like asking 
whet her Americans are Kood or bad. The term "new mat h*' 
Is applied to an immense variety of programs, some gooil. 
some bad» and some good in some ways and bad in others. 
To lump them all together is socrudean approximation to 
educational reality that it hardly seems worth discussing. 
Many of the flaws that Professor Hoffmann attributes to 
the "new math'* are actually found in some pmgrams but 
not in others, ror this reason. I don*t believe that anyone 
with any sort of critical intelligence would make a 
wholesale endorsement of the new mathematics 
programs, any more than he would make a wholesale 
endorsement of Americans or Albanians or blue-eyed 
people. 

It is important, however, to understand that many of 
the ideas thai Professor Hoffmann satirizes have serious 
intentions behind them. Consider, for example, the 
supposedly delicate distinction between numbers and 
numerals. This distinction was not invented by logicians 
or by curriculum reformers. It has long been established 
in colloquial English speech. Everyone speaks of Roman 
numerals. Nobody speaks of "Roman numbers/* because 
we all know that the positive integers that the ancient 
Romans used were the same numbers that we use today. 
A distinction observed in common speech can hardly be 
regarded as super-sophisticated. I am not sure whether 
the distinction ts worthwhile, in the teaching of algebra. 
Such questions can be answered only on Ihe basis of 
experience. But the people who introduced it into algebra 
courses had something serious on their minds. In 
elementary algebra courses it is easy for the student to get 
the idea that x and y and z are little animals running 
around with a vitality of their own, and that so-called 
**literal numbers*' are in themselves objects of study. The 
fact is that these letters merely mark the spot where 
numbers are to be inserted. Formulas involving variables 
lire used in two quite different ways. For example, the 
equation • a-* « (x-a| |x*a| holds for every x and every a: 
this is a statement of fact. Yet when we writeanequation 
like X-: - 5x ♦ 6 » 0. we are not making a statement. We are 
asking a question: for what numbers x, if any. does the 
given equation hold? When you call such an equation an 
open Bmlence, you are reminding the student of the real 
meaning of the formula. When you ask the student to 
describe his answer as the solution set of an open 
sentence, you are insisting that the student have in mind 
the real meaning of the problem that he has solved. 
Getting the student to understand such things is a 
formidable task. 

One of the worst hazards, at most levels of teaching, is 
that ilw pracesB lends lo replace Ihe problem In Ihe mind 



of llie Blttdent For example, the question whether the 
;ierivative,i»f %^ is 2x is not necessarily tHoiig|il,i||r4|is^^ 
questicm of fact. The process whii:h replaces X'^ by 2x is * 
thought of as one process among many, to be learned by 
drill; and in the minds of many students, the calculus is a 
repertory of routines rather than a body of knowledge. 

The sort of explanation I have been giving is not enough 
io enable anybiKly to decide which, if any, of the 
pedagogic lievices of the "new math** are effective. Such 
questions cannot be settled by nlausibility arguments or 
oratory. Th*»y can be settled only by experience, !ipf:ause 
no adequate theory is available*. But if we demolish straw 
men with oratorical ftimrishes, instead of discussing real 
tHKiies. the results an^ not just inconclusive but worthless. 

Consider, for example, thequoted remarks of Professor 
Feinman. My acquaintance with Professor Feinman's 
views and attiiudes began about about ten years ago. 
when plans were being made for the Cambridge 
Conference on School Mathematics. We were trying to 
avoid a bias in favor of pure mathematics, and so we 
invited many applied mathematicians and natural 
scientists. Professor Feinman was openly hostile to this 
policy. I have read the letter in which be declined our 
invitation. In it, he explained that what we were trying to 
do would slow down the teaching of "mathematical 
facts." He alleged— and I must s^y that I did not believe 
him— that such "facts" were all that his own knowledge of 
mathematics consisted of. It appeared that he was op« 
posed ni>t |ust to various new and misguided pedagogical 
devices, but to the whole idea of teaching mathematics as 
a science. 

It is not surprising when peop!e with unsympathetic 
attitudes turnout to have garbled concept Mins of the ideas 
to which they are unsympathetic Attempting to speak in 
the style of the "new math." Professor Feinman 
said: "Take the intersection of the set of all lizards in 
this cage and the set of all sick aniir ds. and move this set 
to some other place." His parody, however, is 
misconceived. It shows that Prof rssor Feinman does not 
understand what sets are. While lizards have hications in 
time and space, sets do not. Lizardscan be moved but sets 
cannot be moved. There are certainly other people who 
drag the idea of a set into discussions where it does not 
belimg, but Professor Feinman stands out among them. 

Moreover, nothing is easier than to argue that some- 
thing IS unintelligible by furnishing an unirttelligibleex- 
planation of it. I hsvt. heard |ohn Kemeny attempt to 
prove by oratory that the idea of an ordered pair is unin- 
telligible. He did this by stating a definition of the term 
"ordered pair." so technically and so fast that cmly those 
who already knew the definition could keep up with him. 
Of course, if this argument proved anything, it proved 
that analytic geometry is completely bewildering, 
liecause in analytic geometry points are continually 
described by ordered pairs of numbers. 

I remarkeil at the outset that I ob|ef:ted not only to 
Professor Hoffmann's conclusions but also to the terms of 
hisdiscour *e. Ido not believe that you can prove anything 
about peilr^ogy by delivering oratiims at a confiii ace. 
Pedagogic ideas neeil to be tested by experience. It is 
worthwhile to analyze pedagogic problems from an 
intellectual standpoint, but we neeil to analyze then in 
detail and in particular. You cannot demonstrate general 



statemenlB by u priori re«.. nir.^ or by rhetoric. If you 
analyze particular pedaKogkc prnbletns. watching the 
responses of classes, then you may be able to infer some 
general principles t'lat will help you later. But your 
knowledge of these principles and of their validity 
depends upon painstaking and detailed analyses. I assure 
you that my feelings toward Professor Hoffmann are 
entirely friendly. Neither of us is engaged ir< a personal 
vendetta. But I do wish that he would keep in mind that 
one of the rudiments of intellectual discipline is to 
observe a distinction between what you know and what 
you don't know. I am astounded to find a man of his 
intellectual powers' taking a stance of authority in 
discussi ng a job t ha t he has never done, namely, t he job of 
leaching young children. [To Professor Hoffmann:) 
Am I righ' • Have you ever taught on this level? 
Dr. Hofrmaaii: Only my own children. 
Dr. Moioe: I don't think that that counts. 
I shall now proreed to discuss what I originally in- 
tended to discuss. 

The City system today faces a variety of problems, 
including. I believe, all those that any undergraduate 
college has ever faced, and including some new ones of 
remarkable difficulty. 

The old problems are bad enough. I am not convinced 
that colleges in general do a very good job of teaching 
wcU-prcpared and well-motivated students. Someone 
has remarked that there are no good teachers— only good 
students. I think that his is false, and th^t it is hardly 
mure than a backhanded way of saying that good teaching 
is not as prevalent as it ought to be. 

Bui the new problems, associated with Open Admis- 
sions, are more difficult than the old. The City— to its 
great credit— is attempting to offer a college education to 
a huge number of students who. under ordinary stan- 
dards, are not prepared to enter college at all. Nobody 
here needs to be reminded that the difficulties presented 
by this task are formidable. I should confess at the outset 
that my own professional experience has not been of a 
sort which would prepare me to attack them. Thus I have 
no pat answers to «;fer. Therefore I shall attempt only to 
describe some of the dimensions of these problems, as I 
see them, and to describe ways in which the City system, 
as a matter of institutional policy, can help the people 
who are giving to our new teaching problems the sort of 
intensive effort that is required. 

There is one pat answer that I think should be rejected 
out of hand. This is mechanized teaching, of the sort 
advocated by B.F. Skinner and his various allies. It seems 
to me that this is appropriate only for very special 
purposes and under various special conditions. For 
example, if for some reason we propose to teach spelling 
by drill, then it may be best to do this by machine. The 
point is that if a human teacher points out a spelling error, 
this is a negative event in human relations, while a simi- 
lar complaint from a machine is not a human event at all. 
Thus. I believe, there are cases where the dehumaniza- 
lion of teaching has positive human value. 

But I think that such cases are rare and relatively 
unimportant. Nearly always, it is the humanization of 
leaching that is needed. The learning process is by no 
means purely cognitive. It is simplistic to suppose that 
people remember what they are told, and remember the 
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things that are explained to them clecrly. Much more 
commonly, people remember the ihings that interest 
them, and understand the things that they enjoy under- 
standing. Moreover, a vital aspect of education is the 
enlargement and refinement of the student's aesthetic 
perceptions. When the student is "turned on" by things 
that did not turn him on before, then real progress has 
been made, and if not. not. And these enlargements of 
perception are closely related to the student's value 
judgments. In educated families, value judgments 
favaorable to learning exert an influence starting in very 
early childhood. If early childhood has had no such effect, 
then the schools face a task which includes far moie than 
the transmission of knowledge in a cognitive sense. 

For these reasons, I believe that the City's teaching 
problem is in a vital way a human problem, incapable of 
being solved by mechanized methods. Teaching is an 
interpersonal relationship, jnd the mon- difficult the 
conditions may be, the more important its human aspects 
become. Teaching is a human activity, and it is an art. 

But the art of teaching is developed and communicated 
in strange and not very effective ways. There are plenty 
of good college teachers, but nearly all of them acquired 
their skills by experience, working nUme. with no 
significant help from anybody. Obviously graduate study 
makes a contribution to teaching competence: no person 
gives what he does not have. And. in fact, teachers of 
mathematics seem to give to their students much less 
than they seem to have, on the basis of their own past 
studies. Real competence in the tPiching of mathematics, 
at any given level, requires in practice a depth of study 
which would seem to be grossly excessive. To teach 
elementary Spanish, it is not enough to have studied 
elirmentary Spanish: the teacher must really know 
Spanish. Similarly, to teach mathematics, one needs to 
understan ' irmthematics as a science. 

But whif academic study is a vital prerequisite for 
good '.'aijhing it does not. in itself, contribute directly to 
classroom skills. Must college teachers have their first 
classroom experience as teaching assistants. Ordinarily 
their classes are visited by a senior faculty member about 
once a semester. Even for purposes of evaluation, these 
procedures are perfunctory, and their effect as teacher- 
training is nil. In effect graduate programs are conducted 
as if the student were going to hold post-doctoral 
fellowships for the rest of his life. 

The same absence of communication persists among 
experienced professionals. As scholars, we form a 
community and we learn from one another, but in our 
capacity as teachers we form a League of Solipsists. 
Textbooks are generally useful, but even a very good 
textbook (when one can be found) is a crude approxi- 
mation of a go.id course. We find a reflection of this fact in 
the frustration of "educational research" workers when 
they try to compare various teaching materials by means 
of test data. One of the roubles is that the test data are 
very unreliable; they may fail to detect any difference 
between educational outcomes which, by other methods, 
are Bi?en to be grossly different. The other trouble is the 
prohlnm of "factoring out the teacher." The experiments 
i»f which I am aware indicate that the skill of the 
teacher is overwhelmingly more important, in 
determining educational results, than anything else. So 
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far. we haven*! found a way to enable teachers to learn the 
art of teaching from one another; and so the benefits of 
a Huperior teac:her*ii skill are usually ronfined to that 
teurJNer R own students. 

This communication gap is especially bad when inno- 
vative teaching is needed on a large scale. The City sys* 
tem needs innovative courses and methods. I have no 
doubt that these are being developed, in various class* 
moms all over town. The question is whether new and 
successful ideas are being put to work on a large scale, by 
a prtH:ess of communication between teachers, and I 
believe that the answer is probably No. 

So far. I have been describing a variety of problems, 
which have a feature in common, namely, difficulty due to 
a communication gap. I propose an organisational scheme 
which offers some promise of help. 

Suppose that on a fair-sixed campus a group of half a 
doxen people are faced with the same teaching problem, 
which they don't feel that they fully understand. The 
trouble may lie that they are all inexperienced. Or they 
may be teaching at a level which is new to them, or 
teaching an innovative course, without knowing if and 
how various features of it are going to work. These three 
situations have a lot in common, and I think that they 
have a common remedy. The idea is for the group of half a 
doxen to work closely with one another, visiting each 
others classes and conferring frequently on what they 
have done and seen. 

I think that this sort of collaboration and consultation 
would greatly accelerate the learning process in the 
initial teaching enper-fnce. even if the group includes no 
experienced teacher, if a senior faculty member works 
with the group, so much the better. I am inclined to think 
that the scheme would work better if classroom visits by 
peers were much more frequent than visits by the senior 
adviser, and that in the "teaching seminar" the senior 
faculty member's participation was lowkeyed. That is. 
the beginning teachers should feel that they have an 
adviser and a consultant rather than a boss. 

The same scheme could be used in much the same way 
in the development of a new course. In this case, the group 
would include the designers of t he course, and the authors 
of the new teaching materials, and also other teachers, 
preferably experienced. Under these condition., part of 
the |ob of the authors would be to explain to the other 
teachers what they had in mind. Part of the job of the 
other teachers would be to complain on occasions when 
the authors* ideas were not working. This collaborative 
effort seems likely to reduce three major hazards in 
course development: 

(1) Innovative course design might be based on the 
theory of teaching, if there were such a theory, but there 
isn't. In practice, the development both of individual 
teachers and of course design proceeds by intuition, trial 
and error. Theoretical insights, when they occur, are 
based on creative efforts, rather than vice versa, in much 
the same way as in literature and art. Thus courses 
cannot h:? designed o priori: and the only way to find out 
whether a course works is to try it. 

(2) Kxperimentation by authors is not enough. No* 
toriously. nearly all texts work well when first taught by 
their authors. Partly, no doubt, this is due to the class's 
percefition of the authors enthusiasm, but I think it is 
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also due to the fact that the author may remedy various 
deficiencies of his own writing by discussion in class, 
without being aware that he is doing so. Thus every 
author needs to find out what happens when somebody 
else tries to use what he has written. 

(3| If the intent and method of a course are really ori- 
ginal, the te\ materials may not convey them. If by any 
chance they aresoconveyed, then thechancesare that the 
text material is over*written and over mechanised, leav* 
ing too little to the teacher. (For these reasons, in the high 
school materials produced by the University of Illinois 
Committee on School Mathematics, under the direction of 
the late Max Beberman. the teachers' commentaries are 
actually longer than the student texts.) I think that most 
innovative text authors would find cause for astonish* 
ment. and often dismay, if they visited classes where 
their books are ostensibly being used. Good mass educa- 
tion depends on the paitial replication of successful 
teaching methods: and I oelieve that this can best be 
achieved, step by step, by communication between 
individuals. As teachers, we learn very little from each 
other by discussion of generalisations. We need to discuss 
specific topics and problems, in the teaching of particular 
courses. Note that I speak of psriial replication. We don't 
all teach in the same way, and we shouldn't try to. But we 
can learn from each other, and adapt the results to our 
own styles, personalities, and purposes. 

I remarked at the outset that my own professional ex-> 
perience does not equip me to discuss the intellectual sub- 
stance of the teaching problems presented by Open Ad* 
missions. For this reason. I have not attempted to discuss 
these problems. I believe, however, that the City system 
can do more to help the people who are working 
intensively on these problems, and to help others to 
propagate the results of their successes. The hard fact, I 
believe, is that the effectiveness of the system depends on 
the personal effectiveness of a huge number of 
individuals, and the progress of the system requires that 
this personal effectiveness be increased. I don't believe 
that there are any shori-cuts, and I don't believe that there 
is any way for education to get rich quick. 

Are there any questions? 
Qvestioii; (inaudible) . . . 

Dr. Molse: My failure to discuss computer science is due 
in part ot the fact that I know nothing about it. I agree that 
it ought to be taught, for a number of reasons. In the first 
place I have heard that it turns students on. Also, the 
content is important in itself. There is a third reason that 
may not meet the eye. One of the difficulties in teaching 
mathematics is teaching students the art of using 
language with precision, that is, the ari of writing 
statements that mean, literally and exactly, what they 
say. As I understand the matter, one of thecurious things 
about computers is that they do not understand syntac- 
tical errors: if you want a computer to work, you must 
speak to it correctly. This requirement gives us an 
impersimal way of imposing on students a sort of 
intellectual discipline that they might easily resent if it 
were imposed on them by human beings. I believe, thsre- 
fori*. that computer science has an unexpected contribu- 
ticm to make to intellectual development. 

It is not easy to say where computer science should fit 
into the i:urriculum. It is my impression— and I am sure 



thai ihnre are people here who can correct me If I am 
wronK-lhai a great deal of computer science can be 
laughl lo people who know hardly anything about mathe- 
matics. This means that it can be taught at almost any 
level. My hunch is that the time to teach computing is the 
time when the students know enough about mathematics 
to use a machine to solve a significant problem that Ihey 
couldn't otherwise have solved. I don't know whether this 
is a decisive criterion. In any case, my failure to mention 
computing was not due to any lack of respect for it. or any 
desire to discourage its teaching. 
Quaatioitt (inaudible) . . . 

Dr. Moiset I thbk we should be very skeptical about the 
idea of leaching mathematics as a skill, for immediately 
utilitarian purposes, rather than as a science. In the first 
place, the student retains intellectual understanding. 
Role knowledge goes through the head like water through 
a sieve. And. as a practical matter, mathematicians are 
much more useful than mathematics. 0ns might suppose 
that the task of a mathematical consultant, in govern- 
ment or industry, is to answer the mathematical 
questions that people ask him. But according to what my 
industrial friends tell me. the process is often very diffe- 
rent. Often, when a mathematician Is asked a question, he 
will ask why people want to know the answer. When this 
is explained, the mathematician will realize that he has 
been asked the wrong question, and that what people 
really need to know is something different. Thus, in 
practice, mathematics is not Just a body of knowledge, 
but a style of thought, a capacity to frami. abstractions 
and deal with them. If we neglect this aspect of mathe- 
matics. In an effort to teach techniques with all possible 
speed, then we have probably made a bad bargain. If we 
find that to teach a given topic at a given level, we must 
teach techniques and neglect ideas, then we ought to 
wonder whether such material should be taught at that 
level at all. 

Question: What's the evidence t>at knowledge learned 
by rote is not retained? 

Or. Moise: I'm going on the basis of my experience as a 
college teacher, which I think agrees with practically 
everybody else's. If you're teaching second year calculus 
and you expect the students to remember something in 
particular from first year calculus, you are usually out of 
luck. The residuum of first year calculus in the mind of 
the student is not a large body of information which is at 
his fingeriips. It is a level of mathematical sophistication, 
of such a sort that a brief review and explanation will re- 
call it to his mind. 

Qnestion: Lots of people remember things they learn bv 
rote, (inaudible) ' 
Dr. Moise: That is because they have used them. Latin 
and Greek vocabulary is Iciirnifd by rote. I took 4th year 
Latin and 3rd year Greek as an undergraduate. My know- 
ledge of Latin and Greek now is zilch. 1 think any experi- 
mental psychologist will tell you that the hardest things 
to memorize are nonsense syllables. The easiest Englist 
text to memorize is verse that scans. That is. the more ap- 
parent the structure, the more memorable. 1 am stating 
this as a general principle, i'm not claiming to prove it: 
and one of the things that I have been trying toemphasize 
this afternoon is that nothing is known, at least to me. in 
terms of general principles that can be relied upon 
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absolutely. Nevertheless, myownexperienc-asa teacher 
suggestH to me that thethings that people have learned by 
drill alone, they lose, and the things lo be built on in later 
courses are the degrees of understanding and the degrees 
of sophistication they have. 

Dr. HofftaMBO: I wonder if I could make a remark there. 
It 8 probably true that people lose what they have learned 
by drill alone, provided they don't use it after the drill. 
And then I think that Professor Moise said that if yuu use 
It. you retain it. I think the moral here is precisely that we 
shouid drill students on the things that they're likely to 
use. And it is precisely there that I think drill is necessary 
because you teach them things they're going to use before 
the occasion arises on which they have to undereland 
why this particular maneuver works. 

j think in general we should realize that you have to 
drill ceriain things, not only in mathematics but in other 
subjects. For example, if you were learning modern Greek 
instead of ancient Greek and you went to Greece, you 
would find that the vocabulary you learned you then 
retained because you were using it. 
VolcK May I m.ike a comment? We seem to be discus- 
sing two aspects of mathematics and they seem to be 
Retting mixed up. One is that mathematics is both an ex- 
perimental science where you find things and you create 
things that you don't really understand. And after you 
have found these things and created them th' n they are 
formalized in a structure. I think both sides of mathe- 
matics have to be taught. I don't think you can teach just 
the structure of mathematics or just the experimental 
process involved in creating the structure. I think mathe- 
matics is both. Mathematics is a technique for finding 
new information. Once these proofs have been found they 
are formalized and condensed. I think it is very impor- 
tant that we teach the full range of mathematlcs-not just 
one side of it. 

Dr. Moise: The vital distincl.jn that I have in mind is 
the difference between mathematics as knowledge, that 
is. mathematics as a recognition of the truth, and mathe- 
matics as a collection of conditioned responses that are 
acquired by drill. Plenty of ideas are best learned infor- 
mally. If you want to show that addition of lengths is 
commutatlve-and here I make no apologies to Professor 
Hoffmann^then I think a very nice way to explain it is to 
draw two segments, lineariy on the blackboard, end to 
end. and point out to the class that if you stand on your 
head the length of the total segment is the same as it was 
before. Therefore, if a and b are lengt hs. a b is equal to b ♦ 
a. This is a line of reasoning which you would never find 
in Hilbert. but 1 believe that it is intelligible. If you want 
to show that multiplication of positive integers is com- 
mutative, you may point out that if you drowan m by n ar- 
ray of dots on a blackboard and look at it sidewise. the 
total number of dots in the array does not change. This 
turns commutativily of multiplication of positive 
inlegers into the recognition of a fact. It is not a formal 
Hemonstration-I think that formalism has often 
lieen overstressed. and when 1 talk about teaching 
mathnmatics as knowledge. I agree entirely with 
Professor Auslandor. Knowledge of mathematics is not 
entirely formal, and some extremely loose intuitive 
peroeptions are essential in mathematical work. They're 
necessary not only for immature students, but also in 
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malhemalical research. Thus I believe the vital 
distinction is not between formaliRm and intuition, but 
between knowledge and conditioned responses. 
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Problem of Curriculttm Development 

ARNOLD KLEINSTEIN 
Division of Natural Envininment 
Finretlii H. LaGuardia 
Communily College 



In September 1970. the Open Admissions program was 
formatly opened here at the City University of New York 
after approximately six months preparation. We had to be 
ready with a comprehensive program for a wide range of 
students who. we knew, would enter with serious 
mathematicai deficiencies. Much of the curriculum 
planned during those first hectic months has been 
seriously modified but much of it remains intact. The 
pressure of time made errors inevitable. Now, more than 
Ihr^c years later. we must still work to bring our courses 
closer to the original goals of Open Adm<\ -ms. 

Iflealiy. Open Admissions should offer all New York 
City high school graduates an opportunity for a college 
education without establishing a revolving door policy 
that flunked out students in numbers equivalent to the 
additional students entering, or a curriculum that 
watered down the degree conferred. As general guide* 
lines these goals are laudable, but how can they be trans* 
lated into practice in math classes? 

Necessarily, we must begin a discussion of means with 
a realistic picture of entering students. la general, iho 
Open Admissions student has a shori attention span, a 
poor reading ability, bad study habits, hostility to mathe* 
mntics. a pn.ir mathematical background that includes an 
inability to follow rules, a fack of intellectual curiosity. 
Each .if these characteristics interferes with ability to 
learn, but none of these is fatal nor do they render a stu- 
dent incapable of learning mathematics. Other things, 
however, interfere with the learning process. The class 
structure itself interferes by combining students with 
different backgrounds and abilities, who learn at diffe- 
rent speeds and have different motivations. In the same 
classroom a teachersimultaneously bores some and over- 
whelms others. To a degree, modification of classroom 
structure and teaching technique ameliorates these im* 
pediments |o learning. As an example, we can use our 
classroom positively by creating in it a miniature society 
where learning has prestige. With students helping one 
another we can ensure that they learn math better than 
they could individually. If everyone works at his own 
pace in the classroom, we can overcome classroom 
heterogeneity by allowing those who have diffii:ulty in 
getting started to learn procedures from their class- 
mates. 

Still modifying teaching techniques and dassmom 
structures are not enough. Curriculum requires atten- 
tion, too. As students' background gets more marginal, 
curriculum plays a greater role in student success or 
failure. Certainly, we would have little success in otir re* 
medial classes if we began by leaching about Hilberl 
spaces, irrespecliveof the excellence of ourleaching tech* 
niques and our classroom structures. This is eniially true 
about traditional arilhmeticand elementary algebra: Ihey 
are loo difficult for beginning students. Because they are 
poor curriculum choices, they aggravate the negative 
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characteristics of classnmm structure, making them in- 
surmountable obstacles to learning for many students. 

The goal of our courses is to teaches much mathematics 
as we can while attempting to modify the student's nega* 
tive learning characteristics so that he can learn increas- 
ingly more advanced mathematics. One of our overall 
leaching goals is to bring the si udent to the poiiil where he 
or she can enter the traditional curriculum. This requires 
thai we teach toward a specific key concept that, once 
learned, will give the student a deeper understanding of 
mathemulics, Inilfally. the mathematics we teach tvilt not 
be interfered with by the students* negative learning 
characteristics. At first we use only ihemalhemalicsand 
ideas beginning students can grasp, but we are always 
aiming at the key concept that contains a deep under* 
standing of mathematics. 

Specifically let me describe a curriculum my brothf^r 
and I have developed. The goal of this curriculum is fo 
tench how to find rules, how to follow rules, and how to 
use rules crralively. These are the key ideas that, once 
learned, enable the student to progress rapidly in 
mathematics. Our curriculum begins with something the 
student's negative characteristics affect minimally but 
that allows us to begin to modify them. 

We begin with the history of malhematicsand we work 
to make sure all the basic concepts are clear. We leach si u* 
dents to verbalise. We show them there are rules that 
underiie the number systems. We help them to begin lo 
understand what it means to know something. Math his* 
lory has a further advantage. It gives the teacher lime to 
begin lo know the class and to try to form it into a lea n* 
ing gmup. Student fear of mathematics is also reduced. 
Students understand that there are rules that underlieour 
number systems and they see they must know these rules. 
Thereafter, we proceed to arithmetic and simple algebra. 
By this time, two weeks after class has begun, students 
are anxious to learn what they think is real mathematics. 
Because they have become motivated we can teach 
arithmetic and algebra algorithmically which gives slu* 
dents practice in following rules and precision in reading 
symbols. The student gains confidence in his abilities be* 
cause we ask no more than that certain rules be followed. 
We neither stress nor leach toward understanding, which 
would be a harder goal. 

The third topic is flow charts and computer pro- 
gramming. The student must now accomplish a given 
task involving creative application of given arbitrary 
rules. We leach how lo recognise correct handling of a 
problem ami show the student how to test precision. We 
leach the student to make the method his own and to make 
decisions n^ganling clarity. The method restricts the stu- 
ilenl's fhiw chart to taks with only computer instructions 
ami computer language basic. If another person acting as 
a computer ran follow the flowchart the student has sue- 
iiesKfuily completeil the task. The skills taught in this sec- 
lion are relevant throughout mathematics, and a student 
who does creat ivf^ work here also learns to rely on himself 
insteail of the teacher. 

Finally, we teach liasic algebra, axiomaticaily. In order 
to firmly fix the new ideas in students' minds and to get 
them to work with mathematical symboh in creative 
ways, we ask them lo pul what they have learned into 
practice through rigorous algebraic proofs. This tests 
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whether the program has been succesisful and whether 
the idea of a prnnf cif compelling certainty based on aU 
lowable operations has become the student^s own. Ce*-- 
tainly students who can understand and do rigorrus 
proofs should be mature enough in the next course, or in a 
math lab to learn basic arithmetic and algebra. 

The curriculum first described is very efficient. It 
builds concepts step by step. It avoids boring the stu* 
dents by switching topics. It constantly builds on what 
came before. Its realistic design allows each student to 
proceed at his own pace. By teaching important missing 
elements, it allows the student to unlock and to useknow- 
ledge that is already possessed. Thus, he can proceed very 
quickly in learning basic arithmetic skills. Finally, this 
curriculum teaches attitudes and techniques that will 
stand a student in good stead should he take any further 
courses in mathematics or any subject, fust as teaching 
rule following unlocks the door to mathematics, in 
general we should begin to look for other key concepts 
students lack, concepts that once learned will enable the 
student to enter the Western intellectual tradition. Teach- 
ing such concepts should be the ultimategoalof ourOpen 
Admissions program, and should be the organizational 
principle behind the development of our courses. 
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Curriculum Development for Remedialioa 

CHARLES LEAKE 
Department of Mathematics 
Bronx Community College 

Before any intelliKenl curriculum can be developed. 
':erl«in basic issues must be agreed upon. These issues 
are: Shall we adopt a psychology which postulates the 
»«hu/o rasa principle as one of its fundamental state- 
ments? Or. shall we adopt a psychology which postu> 
lates that human beings leain in accordance with in- 
herited organizational structures with learning a func- 
lion of time? Shall we educate our students to serve their 
society? Or. shall we educate our students to serve them- 
selves? 

A real problem in contemporary education is the choice 
educators must make between the psychologies of the be- 
haviorists and Piaget's theory. At present, the behavior- 
ist schools of thought appear to dominate educational 
thinking, but Piaget's followers continue to impress edu- 
cators and in some instances have caused educators to re- 
shape their thinking about education. 

The debate between such schools of thought is not new. 
It has been going on for centuries. Supposedly, it was re- 
solved when Kant, as a result of his disagreement with 
Hume, wrote t he Critlqiie of Pare Reason. But what both 
Kant and Hume failed to realise was that, although both 
philosophers assumed their basic premises were based 
upon observation, they were, in fact, fundamental state- 
ments. Thustheirphilosophieswerearbitraryandthede- 
bate continues, and, I might add. rather heatedly in some 
circles. 

Without an underlying theory of psychology, any per- 
son who attempts to develop a curriculum for remedia- 
tion is at a serious disadvantage. But how can there bean 
acceptable psychological theory until there is an accept- 
able philosophy? Thus, those of us now engaged in deve- 
lopmg a curriculum for remediation are caught between 
al least two opposing interpretations and anything we at- 
tempt will be considered erroneous by at least one group. 

The other issue I wish to bring to the attention of my 
audience is the question of why we are educating our stu- 
dents. Here we have two diametrically opposed schools of 
thought as well as a whole continuum of thinking con- 
necting them. This is a very confusing state from which to 
develop a curriculum. 

My opinion on this matter is that we cannot adopt ex- 
tremes, but this is only my opinion. There are many who 
would disagree with it. 

In summary, we need two basic issues resolved before 
we can begin to make sense as to what curriculum should 
be developed for remediation. Unforiunately. these is- 
sues are out of the control of educators involved in curri- 
rulum development. Thus while we who work in this area 
will have tocontinueto develop the curricula that we feel 
suitable for our needs, we must be satisfied with them on 
the basis of their observed usefulness without ever know- 
ing whether or not they are actually appropriate. 
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Tlie Modular Approach to 
Matlieaiatics Remedialioa 

lOHN C. MILLER 
and 

RERALD WEINSTEIN 
Department of Mathematics 
City College 

The principle of modularized for "unitized/* as we refer 
tn them at City College) courses is simple: instead of 
passing or failing a complete course on the basis of a full 
term s work, and repeating the entire term in the event of 
failure, a student passes or fails smaller portions of the 
work, at more frequent intervals, and therefore repeats 
smaller portions when he fails. 

In mathematics, especially, because of the sequential 
nature of so much of the material, it is desirable that a stu- 
dent be checked often to determine mastery of the pre* 
vious material before continuing to more difficult 
materiaL All instructors have had students who fall be- 
hind early in a term and then, becuase of the pace of new 
work, and their lack of understanding of the previous 
work, never manage to catch up. Such cases ideally are 
served by having these students repeat the first month's 
work with a new instructor. In remedial mathematics one 
also encounters many students who are unrealistic 
enough to believe that they will learn all the necessary 
material "in time for the final " Such students rarely 
manage to do so. however, and are better served by 
having a "finar* early in the term; reassignment to the pre- 
vious unit of work provides a shock that is often benefi- 
cial to these students. Finally, students whose real need is 
only a review, or whose ability to learn mathematics is 
above average, can accelerate more readily by passing ex* 
tra unit tests from time to time rather than exemptingen- 
tire courses under a conventional full-term-course 
system. 

In summary, then, a unit system provides substantial 
flexibility in the pace of instruction, and accommodates 
both above-average and below-average students without 
sacrificing the essence of traditional classroom instruc- 
tion. 

The major disadvantage of a unit system seems to be 
the vast paperwork involved when math department per- 
sonnel attempt to servea registrarsassigning students to 
appropriate units of work, keeping track of individual 
progress in each unit, and informing students of their 
scores and new unit assignments. Anyone wishing a de- 
tailed demonstration of how the department at City Col- 
lege has handled these problems should call Professor 
|ohn Miller or Professor Gerald Weinstein at 621-234S 
and arrange for a visiL 

Another potential problem with a unit system is that 
maximum advantage in terms of individualized pacing is 
evidently realized only when a seqimBce of courses is 
unitized. Otherwise, a unit saved is lost at the end of the 
term, and a unit lost results in a full term lost. The City 
College unit system involves 3 courses, covering ele- 
mentary algebra (at a rapid pace, assuming that the stu* 
dent has Si..ae previous familiarity) through trigono* 
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miYlry and preralculus. Each course is broken into 3 
units: the resulting 9 units include 5 of algebra. 1 of geo- 
metry (relationships and calculations but no proofs. Vfg 
units of trigonometry. unit on the notion, notation and 
terminology of functions, and 1 final unit which is called 
pn!calcuius but which is really a review of algebra em- 
phasizing those techniques which have been observed to 
cause difficulties for beginning calculus students. 

A student enters the unit system either by passing a 
prerequisite course or by placement on a placement test. 
These crude methods of placement determine only the 
comw for which a student should register. At the be- 
ginning of the term a unit test is given which serves as a 
make-up for students who failed that unit at theendof the 
previous term, and also a more precise placement test for 
students new to the unit system. Students are also in- 
formed how to take more than one unit test at the be- 
ginning of the term, so that those dissatisfied with their 
placement can move ahead immediately if they already 
know the additional material. By the time that normal in- 
struction commences, students are diatributed through 
the sequence of unitfi. 

At theendof the sequence of unitized courses a problem 
arises because students do not necessarily complete the 
sequence at the end of a term, but may finish after 1/3 or 
2/3 of the term. This is satisfactory for students taking a 
unitized course as a terminal mathemntlrs course, but the 
primary concern is for those who plan to continue on to 
calculus. When registering for the last unitized course, a 
Ht udent*s record in previous unit courses is scrutinized. If 
the student has previously passed either 2 units of the last 
unit course or passed 1 unit of the last unit course with 
grades averaging 80 or better that student is encouraged 
to register for a special calculus section meeting 2 extra 
hours per week with no increase in syllabus. Here the in- 
structor uses the extra time to work with these students 
on gaps in their previous knowledge causing them diffi- 
culties in calculus. Thus almost no students finish the 
unit sequence with 2/3 of a term remaining unoccupied. 
For those who finish with 1/3 of a term remaining, a 
special unit in computer programming has been offered, 
to which student response has been enthusiastic. 

An objective measure of the effectiveness of the unit 
system per ae is difficult to obtain, since syllabus revi- 
sions, changes in hours and other changes affect any as- 
sessment. A questionnaire distributed to students in- 
volved indicated that 82 percent preferred the unit sys- 
tem to the conventional approach. 

Remaining difficulties include textbooks, which some- 
how never seem to be satisfactory, and the intractable 
problem of inducing students to reveal their weaknesses 
in such a way that an instructor or tutor can discover 
what help they need. 

The proposed next step is development of a set of work- 
books and supplemental computer-aided instruction 
pactkages so students can be tutored without having to re- 
veal their weaknesses to a human tutor or instructor. 
With this step, computerized testing should be insti- 
tuted, toensuretestingavailable at theconvenienceofthe 
student rather than at the convenience of the department 
alone. 



An Open Discuralon on Mathematics Education 

MICHAEL A. mnVM 
DepHflmetit (if Mi«lhemHlii:s 
Bronx Cnmmunily C^oIIi^k^ 

Often when UsteninK lo discussions involving people 
wilh differing views one isslrunk by IhetseeminM insolu- 
bility of the situation. No one will skI forth his under* ^ 
lyinK assumptions and consequently the real points of 
contention are missed. Only if and when the participants 
state thnir fundamental assumptions is there a chance for 
dialogue. 

ReKretlahty, a lack of diaioKUe is common amonn 
mathematics educators. There is a full spectrum of 
opinions reKarding the most effective leachinR styles and 
techniques* and what should be the curricula appro*^ 
priate for each school level. Discussions arise about the 
superiority of formal over informal instruction. Pseudo* 
arguments appear concerninH whether we should teach 
skills or concepts* as if these were mutually exclusive. 
These differences, and a sreal many others* c:an only be 
resol veil by a deep* candid look at some of the most basic 
of the underlying issues, issues most often 
ignored: What precise goals should education have, and 
specifically mathematics education? How do we decide 
the criteria for effective teaching and how do we {udge 
which instructors satisfy them? Should we develop a hu* 
manislic apffmach to mathematics education and if so* 
how do we go about it? 

Before setting up any curriculum it is essential that spe* 
cific educational goals ha formulateil precisely. Thus it 
snems odd and unsettling that this as yet has not been ac* 
complished in mathematics pmgrnms for Open Admis- 
sions at CUNY. A prime example of this hick of decision 
on goals is manifested in remedial mathematics courses. 
The question arises as to whether one should prepare 
only the best students for the calculus sequence when 
teaching algebra and trigonometry, or attempt to raise the 
mathematical level of competence of the majority of the 
class. It is noteworthy that most students subsequently 
Iake**liberalarts**mathematic8 courses that have little re- 
lation to algebra and trigonometry, while considerably 
fewer will go on to the calculus sequence where algebra 
and trigonometry are prerequisites. We must first deter* 
mine our educational goals, then decide at which time 
each is appropriate* i.e.* general curricula or truly spe* 
cialixed curricula. Courses and course sequences should 
be revised to fit these decisions. 

Although much is spoken and written concerning 
teacher effectiveness* there really are no open conversa- 
tions to determine the criteria for effective teaching or 
how to judge whether a particular instructor meets these 
standards. One is afraid to speak up for fear of the Inqui- 
sition; one must adhere to the One True Belief. If we truly 
desire improvements in mathematics instruction* we 
must separate departmental politics from evaluation of 
instructors. One step in this direc:tion would lie to sepa* 
rate the procedures concerning promotion* retention and 
tenure from the mechanisms for improving instruction. 
One observation for the purposeof improving instruction 
and for professional advancement is inconsistent and 
allows arbitrary evaluations to be made. Perhaps these 



ideas will he of use: mutual observations and discussion 
pnigrams i:ould lie instituti^l to iletermine criteria of 
effective teaching and the establishment of objective 
mechanisms to judge how well a particular instructor 
meets these standards. These ilisi:ussionsNliould lie truly 
o|>er* »ci that differing views can be aireil without fear of 
re|>ttri:ussion. Instructors i:an be safi!guarded further 
friim arbitrary judgmi*nl by having observers picked at 
random from the mathematics liepartment of tither 
institutions. 

There is a wide spei:trum of views regarding many 
facets of educational philosophy. However* most in* 
structors would agree that their prime goal is to widen 
their students* horizons. One would therefore expect a 
benevolent attituile on ihe instructors* pari. However, 
and this is an enigma* the impression one rei:eives upon 
first entering a classroom each semester is hositility. One 
gathers the students feel a •'cold war ' is in progress with 
them on one side and the instructor ontheother. Is this so 
very far (mm the truth? Rather than ignore the situation* 
as many instructors do* or try to coerce the students into 
unilaterial change nf their attitudes* as attempted by 
many other instructors* it behooves us carefully to exa- 
mine this antagonism. Perhaps the instructors* attitudes 
are not so benevident as one might hope. Clearly this 
situation should not he permitted to continue; it seriously 
inhibits both Ihe effectiveness of instruction and the joy 
of the learning experience. 

Thus it seems incumbent upon us to examine closely 
our own attitudes towards teaching and towards our stu« 
dents. R.ither than Imiking at the teaching of mathe- 
matics as a purely deductive science* as do many mathe- 
matics educators* albeit often unconsciously* we should 
regard it as it truly is* part empirical science* part art and 
only in part deductive. Perhaps a humanistic approach to 
niathi^matics education would give us an invaluable start 
in seeing some of the basic difficulties in mathematics 
education. 

It is necessary that we first create a stimulating 
learning environment, one anxiety-free for students and 
instructors. An instructional style less rigid than the tra- 
dit ional formal met hod of teaching mathematics would be 
an improvement. The candor nnd flexibility of the in- 
structor also would go a long way towards improving the 
i:limate of teaching. 

Perception is in the mind of the beholder. Not until the 
instructor can see himself and his material through the 
eyes of his students will he begin tocomprehend how stu- 
ilents perceive. Only then will he he able* consciously and 
consistently, to create the proper impressions in his stu- 
dents. There are several ways to attain this goal. One is 
the use of common language* which has the added ad- 
vantages of lessening student suspicions, helping stu- 
lients to learn the more formal mathematics terminology, 
anil also removing a consideialile barrier between the 
students and mathematics. It is curious that professional 
mathematicians frequently use an infdrinal language 
when ilisi:ussing mathematics among themselves, but re- 
strict themselves to a rigid formal language in a class- 
room nf neophytes. 

Properly eliciting* recognising and using student feed- 
back is another way to help the instructor understand 
student perceptions and conceptions. Although this is- 
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Hiw in iiltint liiinteml iiIhiuI, il is sdclntn aiitually atlf^ndtfil 
l«. Quiif a hnv inHlruf:lors are in Iimi muf:h of a rush Rven 
toanHwi^rsludonl quifslions, whether in thedassrcHim or 
in Iheofrirre. Others ask the students questions, but make 
no real efrort tci elic:it the proper response from a student 
if the initial answer is wnmK or not immediately forth* 
c:ominK. Do they really wish to obtain feedback? 

One Huc:c:essfut method used to obtain feedback is to 
ask each student, without self-identification, to write on 
a piece of paper every week what he feels wasKainecl from 
the week's instruct inn and how the instructor could be of 
aid in ttottinit even more from the class. The instructor 
will be pleasantly surprised by theinsiRht and candorob- 
tainitd. Another methml is continual student evalua* 
tions, whether throunh quiiti^es, conferences, or other 
techniques. This not only tells you the stuilents* proKntss 
in the course, but in addition Rives the students self-con- 
fidence throuKh frequent reinforcement amiconseqiiei^t* 
ly achieves ccinfiilence in the instructor as a benevolent 
person. 

Hopefully, we now beftin to realise that there are no 
simple, quick, permanent solutions to the problems we 
face in mathematics education. However, weshouid real- 
ise that the only way to tackle these problems is throuRh a 
willingness to set forth our basic assumptions and open* 
ly ti> thrash out the best approximation of the truth cur- 
rently pfissible. Nowhere is it intended to assert that the 
issues discussed here are the only underlyinx issues, or 
that their surfaces have even been scratched. One only 
hopes it is now clear that if we sincerely wish radically to 
impntve mathematics education, questions about the 
purpose of mathematics instruction and the relationship 
between instructor, student and subject must not only be 
posed, but thoroughly discussed in a spirit of genuine 
candor. 
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Subverting Passivity: Emrcism in 
De^alienating tlie Mattiematics Siudenl 

LEONARD SAREMSKY 
Division of Natural Environment 
Kiorelln H. LaCuardia Community Cnllc»f(e 

Instructors complain about student complaints: "Is this 
KoinR to be on the test?" "What do I need to Ret a 'BT "Why 
did t lose so many points on this answer?" The 
instructor's lament, the student's obsession with tests 
and grades is an obsession which the instructor feels is 
irrelevant and hopelessly unproductive. The student is 
urRed to Ret on with mastering the subfect matter and not 
worry about the grade. 

And then the instructor proceeds to give tests, and to 
grade. 

Obviously, the tests are going to determine the stu* 
dent 8 grade, and the grade is going to determine the stu- 
dent s destiny. Students would be made to ignore this 
reality. For it is apparent to the student that in spite of the 
rhetoric, the instructor is much more concerned with test* 
i ng and grading than is the student: testing and grading is 
a free choice for the instructor, a painful and hypocritical 
process for the student. At best, tests have minimal edu- 
cational content and they terrorize the student into doing 
assignments. At worst, they corrode any authentic con- 
nection with the subject matter, they deform the material 
by encouraging teaching towards the test. In every case, 
they are weapons used against the student and for pur- 
poses entirely alien to him. 

This much discussed issue has led teachers to take one 
or another stand, depending on complicated sets of 
mental attitudes. Some of us oppose traditional testing 
and try to undermine the practice. Some of us insist that 
testing is virtuous. And those of us who believe the whole 
debate is fruitless go along with testing as the easiest, the 
least dangerous course. The questions associated with 
tcsting-^and* o fortiori grading— are divisive. Not to 
choose is to choose by default. 

Testing and grading policies have become polarising in 
the educational community because of the view that to 
test disrupts the organic process of learning. We test in 
allegiance to abstract standards: we test in order to 
satisfy administrative requirements, and we test in 
order to assure ourselves that what we teach is real and 
objective and that we are transmitters of cultural sub- 
stance not of caprice. These reasons are all meaningful 
except that adherence to them makes the student invi- 
sible. The student as a living presence becomes a remote 
reality, more acted on than acting. 

Tests do not serve the student directly, they are not 
thought of as integral to the learning experience. It is 
axiomatic that the test does not belong to the student. Yet 
returning the test to the student may have far-reaching 
consequences. 

Testing and grading is, of course, only one aspect of the 
course morphology, and components in educational 
situations that so function as to render students inert. It is 
vital to recognize that these components are not in them^ 
selves injurious; testing, for example, is not inherently 



damiiging. What is at fault is the use to which testing has 
been put. Far from being destructive, testing can he so 
dynamic n part of the student's life that, once in posses- 
sion of its essence, that student can transform it into a 
continuous activity. That is. the test will achieve its 
rightful position as a beautiful and forceful cognitive in-* 
strument. Perhaps some examples will demonstrate the 
practical implications of these observations. 
Example I: The Student as Teacher 

Folklore has it that a subject is not truly understood un- 
til one teaches it. Any number of theoretical formula- 
tions can be invoked to defend this thesis such as the fact 
that truth and meaning are inseparable from their struc- 
turing, for instance, or that subject matter inhabits a so- 
cial, intersubjective realm realized only through human 
interaction. Most teachers come to a fine understanding 
of the subject they teach when they teach it. What is ex- 
traordinary is that the near universality of this ex- 
perience has not led us to devise ways to exploit the 
phenomenon in the classroom. 

During the Summer Kingsborough Community Col- 
lege EPDA (ie72) Institute, we divided the class of 25 
freshmen into 3 groups of about 8 each. Groups A end B 
spent an hour with an instructor learning a unit of liberal 
arts mathematics, in this case some modular arithmetic. 
Group C. during this time, occupied itself with ciiuther 
activity. During the second hour, group A taught the 
material it had just learned, 1 to 1, to group C, while group 
B drilled and practiced this same material. The results 
could have been predicted. Group A performed drama- 
tically better than group B. and by any criterion achieved 
much more. Happily, group Cs performance was below 
group B*s confirming our belief in our own indis- 
pensability. 

All kinds of lessons are to be learned: drilling is ineffi- 
cient, teaching is learning, and so on. It is manifestly dif- 
ficult to see how to incorporate these insights intoourin- 
structional schemata. Still, the essential message is clear. 
A passive learner is a bad learner, perhaps not a learnerat 
all. 

Example II: The Classroom Commune 

A natural fragmentation occurs in the classroom. Stu- 
dent opposes student, competitiveness and suspicion 
saturate the atmosphere. Not much can be done about it in 
the academy; it is a reflection of the atomixation that 
takes place in the ambient society. Testing is an area 
where student isolation is characteristic. Very unrea- 
sonably, we encourage st udents to become enemies of one 
another. Think for a moment of the antagonising effect of 
grading on a curve which we normally believe to be an en- 
lightened procedure. Nothing could be more destructive 
of class cohesion. 

Once during the course of an experimental class, again 
at the freshman level, an attempt was made to introduce 
integrative formats in testing. One such test was on the 
subject of transformation groups. The class had spent 
ftcimething hke six hours studying thegroup of the square, 
learning to construct the group table, solve group 
equations, visualise the material using cardboard figures, 
and discuss some of the poetic and philosophical content 
that inheres in thesubject. Thereafter, they were tested as 
a collective. The class was asked to construct the group of 
the equilaterial triangle, estabhsh the table, solve some 



equations, verify the associative law in a few cases and 
locate some subgroups. It is impossible fur any one stu> 
dent to accomplish all of this in fifty minutes. But the 
Sraund rules allowed for full cooperation. The work had 
to be rationally distributed among the members of the 
class with a condition that everyone would receive the 
lowest Rrade achieved by a member of the class. This is 
quite an incentive for students to help each other, to ac- 
cept a mutual responsibility, and to make sure that no one 
is abandoned. 

Students are badly prepared for this game. They have 
no experience in collective action on an academic level: 
they do not know, spontaneously, how to parcel out the 
work, how to coordinate efforts. It takes a long time for 
them to accept the (admittedly manipulative) procedure. 
Eventually they accept it. their performance improves, 
and a sense of communal solidarity is generated. There 
are a variety of aspects to generating this supraindivi- 
dual consciousness: students analyse test results, 
diagnose and devise remedies for deficiencies, either local 
or global, and they can do these things collectively. Stu- 
dents learn the quality of concern for cognitive en- 
deavors, though iearn' is hardly the way to put it since 
the faculty of cooperation appears to us primordial. The 
student estranged from the learning process is a datum of 
our experience, but not a datum of nature. Whether one 
accepts this principle or not, it can be argued that the 
sense of community is essential, for otherwise activation 
of one sector of the class will lead to demoralisation of 
another. 

Example III: The Classroom Dialectic 

Abandoning the cynical application of testing frees us 
to see how the operation can proceed as a student instru- 
ment. Testing indicates the degree of understanding of a 
concept as it applies to the reality for which it was 
created. Testing is at the heart of cognition and know- 
ledge impossible without it. A student's comprehension 
of the extent of that student's grasp of an idea comes pre- 
cisely through the exploitation of that idea, tf grasp is 
adequate, the idea isnuanced. refined.deepened.linkedto 
other ideas, and the process is repeated on a more signifi- 
cant level. With grasp inadequate, the idea as it resides in 
the student's mind, as the situation requires, must be al- 
tered or mutilated or altogether destroyed. This activity 
takes place continually, and. if nourished, passionately. 

In a lesson in numeral systems, the instructor moti- 
vates the Bubfect in any one of a dosen pleasant ways, for 
example via the Hindu game NIM. which requires some 
Knowledge of the binary system. (NIM is a two-person 
giitne. each player confronting in turn a number of piles of 
sticks, with a variable number of sticks in each pile. In 
turn, the player can pick up one or more sticks but from 
one pile alone. Last person to pick loses.) The students are 
aware that introducing NIM is a subterfuge, yet they like 
the game and want to learn the strategy, especially if the 
instructor plays against the members of the class and. 
naturally, wins. 

The lesson proper begins, basic notions are introduced 
by the use of standard gimmicks, the shepherd counting 
sheep, etc. In a three-fingered world, i.e.. using base three. 
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decomposes into 
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Everyone knows the technique: it is a good device and the 
key ideas are made perfectly transparent. Of course, it 
comes as a shock to the student who would have under- 
stood it better at the age of eight than at eighteen. With the 
presentation a flowing one. with the instructor in top 
form, eloquent and hypnotic, the instructor's temptation 
to continue in this vein is almost irresistible. 

The lesson, however, is supposed to serve students not 
the ideal of oratory. A new idea has begun to emerge, and 
there is a reality to which it applies. What could be more 
natural than introducing a 'test' at this moment? The stu- 
dent is asked to decompose the array in a two-fingered, a 
five-fingered, a ten-fingered, a twelve-fin^red world. 
The phenomenon 23TEN « 212THREB > 43FIVE ■ 
10111TWO > 1ETWELVE becomes, not something pas- 
. sively received but an active achievement. Because it is 
bom of the union of Idea and act. it is much more the stu- 
dent's own than if that student presided at the awesome 
spectacle of an inspired instructor luminously showing 
forth the subject as if it were an inaccessible monument to 
civilization. It is absolutely imperative for the instructor 
to allow ego to recede if that of the student is to advance. 
And this is what must happen, mutotis mutondls. 
throughout the lesson, throughout the course. 
Towards a New Orthodoxy 

We could go on multiplying examples indefinitely. It 
might even be beneficial to do so. cataloguing an arsenal 
of techniques and permitting us mild readjustment of our 
traditional perspectives. Orthodox teaching has not been 
totally disastrous. While it has not worked well with one 
part of the student population, it seems to have worked 
well with another. The situation is analogous to that of 
classical physics at the end of the 19th century, adequate 
to one range of phenomena but not in accord with an- 
other, lust as special relativity generalised classical 
mechanics, and reduced to it in the limit, what appears to 
be required is a new orthodoxy powerful enough to over- 
come the failures of the old. and. where the old is appro- 
priate, reducible to it. Developing such a new orthodoxy 
would obviate the need for ad hoc examples like those 
given here. A new orthodoxy would generate such exam- 
ples as a powerful axiom system generates theorems. 
New techniques, new approaches, the resolution of our 
ancestral conflicts would follow irrespressibly. 

Consider, as an illustration, the axiom of ownership: 
the classroom belongs to the instructor, it belongs to the 
school, it belongs to the state...we constantly hear in- 
structors refer to the classroom as Judges refer to "their" 
court. A modification of this axiom, either abolishing 
ownership or returning it to the citisenry. i.e., the stu- 
dents, has too many corollaries to list. Our examples are 
among them. 

One should not be prefudiced against the concept of a 
new orthodoxy, but we are not likely to see its arrival in 
the near future. I' is not that we lack educational 
Einsteins; there are numerous intellects in mathematical 
education that could effect that transition. The problem 
is. first, that the old orthodoxy, the one that currently im- 
prisons us. has never been cleariy formulated, so that a 
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Byslemalic critique is a lonR way off; and second, 
crucially, orthodoxies old and new are not about simuU 
taneity and moving trains. They deal with people. 

Can the existing axiom for contemporary education 
exist with only minor changes? In other words, is there a 
genuine crisis? We are going to proceed towards de- 
alienation one way or another. Ultimate clarification cer* 
tainly will not come from pure contemplation. It will 
come from practitioners. Students are not objects, they 
cannot be indefinitely manipulated: their needs are real 
and urgent. A new theoretical framework will have to be 
created or we will be discussing testing and behavinral 
obiectives and motivation and everything else forever 
with no sense of progress, no breaking through to deeper 
layers of meaning in our work. Such a framework must be 
created in the arena where students and instructors 
interact. 

We ore charged, it seems, we have charged ourselves 
with a critical mission, and one that cannot be trans- 
ferred to others. Perhaps some cosmology can be done 
with Newtonian physics alone, and perhaps some good 
teaching can occur with only the current orthodoxy. Such 
a self-imposed limitation, however, would be an act of 
violence against our prof essional selves. 
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Teaching MftlheniQlics la Modules: 
The Slalen Island ComniURlly Callefie Experience 

MICHAKL f. SORMANI 
Dnparitnonl of Mnlhemalics 
Kttitea Isltfiifl Ciimmunily ColleKe 

HUtU^n iMhncI Cnmmuntly Colh^K inilia Incl its mocluliir 
ji|>|irfnii:h In riHncHiiiil mHlhHniHlics when Open Admis- 
NNinN lio»«in Ihnu! years hko. The original plans were 
ihnwn up hy Henjntnin (ireenl>erR. Sidney Rirhard unci 
myfiplf: unci the prouram has developed steadily under the 
ilireiJion nl Leon Abinn, who has written a thoroUKh 
d«»Ki:rtpthm of it fur tVe Atmtrivan Mathitmatics Munthly.^ 

In thiK talk. I would like todesirrilH! the situation that 
Ifd UK to try a nuMluldr approach, our initial proKranii the 
IfSHiins wi? Vf Irarned in three years and the modini:a- 
tions we havi* made in the pniKram. At the end. I would 
like til diKi:iiss our evaluation of »he program anil the 
future iif the modular appnHii:h to teachinM iiiathematii:s 
at S.t.C.C. 

Backgronnd: Our Slttdeato 

A liaHii. proldeiti that we fiined in desiKninK a remedial 
program for our c;nlleKe was th:» tremendous diversity a* 
mnn» our fnlerin« students. S.I.CC. offr.rs a full spec:, 
trum «r i:areer and transfer programs. The degree of indi- 
vidual preparedness of the students entering any one of 
these programs varies a great difal. 

From the Math Department's point of view, students 
ran he diviileil into three general categories acr:ording to 
their major field of interest. First, there are a large 
number of student s entering the college intendi ng to grad- 
uate in two years time with an Associate Degree in some 
technical area, such as Electrical Technology, and then to 
go immediately to work. Most of these students are re- 
i|tiireil to lake at least a pre-calculus course and a tech* 
nical calculus course. However, a large majority are not 
prepared mathematically to enter the pre-t:alculus 
course. The second group of students consists of those 
who intend to study pre-engineering or a science. Tl ^ise 
students plan to transfer to senior colleges and most of 
them must take the standard calculus sequence. Mar*' of 
them, but not all. also enter with deficiencies in mathe- 
matics. Very few of these students are aware of the effort 
that will be required toachievetheirchosencareer goal. A 
ttood number of students starting in one of these first two 
categories shifts to theotherinthe course of theirstudies. 
The last category of students are in the nonscientific 
liberal arts areas. Until recently, liberal arts students 
were required to take two terms of math; however, they 
coidd take courses that did not involve much algebraic or 
computational work. 

Background: Onr **ApprMch'* to Remediation before 
Open AdmlosioBs 

Prior to Open Admissions, the Mathematics 
Department did not teach remedial mathematics (i.e.. pre- 
pre-calculus| courses in the regular day session, although 
we did offer somr* courses inourevening session modeled 
on the usual high schtiol courses in elementary algebra, 
geometry and intermediate algebra. Students were 
supposed to enter with at least 2>/^ years of high school 
mathematics; if they lacked this background they could 
go in the evening or try tn make up for their deficietjicy by 



HiitceHsiully completing one of our "college-leviM** 
ciMirses. 

The simplest solution to the remediation problem after 
Opim Admissions would have been to bring the Uigh 
school approach into theday session and possibly enlarge 
upon it. This solution was rejected for several reasons. 
First, it would have meant that a sizable number of nur 
students would have had todeiay their ccdiege-level w(»rk 
for at least one year. For those students entering in the 
technology programs, who werecountingongoingout to 
work in two years, this approach would have created 
severe economic and social problems. Second, most of the 
students with deficiencies in mathematics had already 
been exposed to this approach and had not learned math 
with it. Third, we did not honestly think that knowledge 
of all of the high school material was essential for success 
in our college courses. In particuler. we felt that most of 
the plane geometry, while valuable, was not necessary for 
our students. 
The Original Program 

In df^signing our original remedial program we decided 
to concentrate on those students who had chosen career 
goals in the technical and scientific areas. These students 
would not have to be sold on the value of mathematics 
nearly as much as liberal arts students. Besides we felt 
that we could teach some basic skills in our libmd arts 
courses to those students who needed them. 

This decision left us with the somewhat narrower task 
of designing a program that would prepare students as 
thoroughly as necessary and as quickly as possible for 
tho pre-calculus. First, those arithmetic and algebraic 
topics that were really needed before taking pre-calciilus 
were selected. There would be no extra topicr--nii 
frills— in the course. The idiject was to be able to tell th*? 
student. wi?h complete honesty, that he needed to know 
all the material in the course. This material was trimmed 
down and packed together in order to fit it into ii 1 term, :i 
hour per week, course. We knew beforehand that many of 
the most piKtrly prepared students would not be able to 
master all of the material within I semester, even though 
they might think they could do it. 

A modular approach, in which individual students 
could move through the course at roughly their own pace, 
but under the guidance of teachers and within some 
structure, seemed ideal for our purposes. So we divide J 
the course materialinto4equalunitsormodules, with the 
idea of letting students progress from module to mmlule 
as fast as they could. Kach module was designed spthat it 
contained R lessons of learning material. 1 review and 1 
exam, for a total of 10 lessons. If a student did not master 
the material in a particular module, he would repeat that 
module and only that module before going on to the next. 

Bk^fore the term started, students were given a place- 
ment test to determine if they were ready for the pre-cal- 
cuius: those that did not puss the test Were placed in 
Module I of the new remedial course. Blocks with at least 
4 class sections per block rant at the same time with ilif. 
ferent teachers in different rooms. Teachers and classes 
were given a detaded outline indicating what material 
had to be beamed in each module and a uniform course ca* 
lendar thai indicated when the class was to be tested. A 
high school review book was used as a text. Inside the 
cbifssroom. teachers, tutors and students were allowed to 
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devp>lop different approaches to accomplishing their 
Koals. Classes were kept small enough (16 or less stu- 
dents) so that teachers could deal with students as indi* 
viduals. A personal approach was encouraged in which 
teachers acted as advisors and even counselors since we 
knew that many of our students* problems were of non- 
mathematical origin. 

At the end of the first quarter of the term those students 
who felt they were ready took a mastery tfest for Module I. 
Those who passed this test went on to study Module II for 
the next quarter of the semester, and those who were not 
ready for the test or who couldn't pass it went back to 
study the Module I material again. By running a few 
simultaneous sections and giving tests on the same day* 
we were able to separate the passing and nonpassing 
students and place them in different rooms for the second 
quarter of the term. This was done without upsetting 
their schedules at all and with a minimum of chaos. {A 
coordinator is really needed at this point to keep track of 
all the students* to balance sections and to handle record 
keeping.) 

Physically separately the students in this way gave 
each group of students the opportunity to study only that 
module that concerned it.While strict lecturing was, and 
is. not a widely used technique in this course, this divi- 
sion of students allowed teachers togoover material with 
the whole class, knowing that it was of interest to almost 
all of the students in the room. In addition, students in the 
same room could be grouped, or could group themselves, 
in order to work together. There was also an important 
psychological advf»ntage in the separation of the passing 
and nonpassing students. The students had been repeat- 
edly advised that they were entering the course with 
vastly different backgrounds and that they shouldn't 
necessarily expect to keep up with one another. But com- 
petition is difficult to overcome, and many of the stu* 
dents who didn't pass the Module I test felt more at ease 
when they were placed in a classroom with students who 
ware in the same situation as themselves. 

At the end of the second quarter, the testing and re- 
shuffling process was repeated. Almost all the Module I 
students passed the Module I test the second time around 
and went on to Module II for the next quarter. They were 
foined by students who had not passed the Module II test 
and who, therefore, had to repeat Module II. Those who 
passed Module II went on to Module III. Usuallv stu- 
dents who pass a module stay with the teacher with 
whon^ hey have been working successfully, and the other 
students change teachers. At worst, students must 
change only their teacher and their room, not their sche- 
dule. Students were again tested at the end of the third 
quarter and placed npprcpriate'i or the last part of the 
semester. Finally, at the end of the term, those who had 
passed all 4 modules v»tfre certified as prepared for pre- 
calculus. The students who had not completed the whole 
course were required to start the next term with what- 
ever module they were up to: they were not required to 
start at the beginning in Module I again. 

We did not, and do not, give the standard A, B, C, Dor F 
grades in the course. At the end of each module a student 
receives either a P (passing), which indicates that he is 
ready to go on, or an N (incomplete), which indicates that 
he must repeat the module. We refer to the N grade as 



meanftig **not yet." When a student has completed all the 
imNhiies, no matter how long it takes, a grade of P is 
awarded as a final grade. The real advantage of this type 
of grading system, is that the role of the teacher as a f udge 
is grehtly reduced. Students can ask questions without 
worrying about their grades and teachers can advise stu- 
dents to repeat modules without worrying about ruining 
the students* records. 

Lesaeiia Learned and Modificalloiis Id the Program 

Now that I have descnoed <n detail the first term of our 
operation, let me discuss bric^ily what we have learned 
from our experiences and how we have modified our 
system. First, let me state that we have never regarded the 
program as fixed We feel this is one of the reasons it has 
been successful. The teachers and student tutors who 
have taught the course have met frequently to discuss 
both their problems and their accomplishments. Student 
progress through the course and success in later courses, 
on both an individual and a group basis, have been care- 
fully and repeatedly analysed, with the intent of improv* 
ing the program. 

Two difficulties with our original course, foreseen and 
unforeseen, were apparent before the middle of the first 
term. The predicted problem was the inadequacy of the 
high school review book as a text. No suitable alternative 
was found and a team of 4 teachers began preparing new 
texts^ for the program. The arrival of these books not 
only helped tremendously in the regular sections of the 
course, but also allowed us to supplement our standard 
modular approach with independent study and Keller 
plan approaches in the evening and summer sessions* 
where an insufficient number of students precluded the 
usual modular approach. The second, unforeseen, 
difficulty was resentment on thepartof some of the better 
prepared students at having to study basic material on 
fractions and signed numbers in Module I. The teachers 
had originally felt that, since t.iese students had already 
been delayed in starting their pre-calculus for a whole 
term, it would be better to provide them with a complete 
term of review. However, the students* feelings were not 
the same: and it also seemed that some of the weaker stu* 
dents suffered from the mU of students in Module I. To 
solve this problem, a more precise placement test was 
drawn up so that students could be placed at the very be- 
ginning of the term in whatever module was most appro- 
priate for them. This necessitated the offering of ad- 
vanced modules at the very beginning of the semester; 
however, we were already committed to this policy in 
order to take care of students who hadn't completed the 
course in the previous semester. Another resuh for 
starting students in advanced modules is that some of 
them will finish the course in less than 1 term, which, in 
turn, can free teachers for other work, but can also cause 
an undesirable break in the student's study of 
mathematics. 

The next ma)or change made in the course was an 
increase in the number of hours per week from 3 to 4. This 
was done to allow room for a new, fifth, module we felt 
was needed and also to provide for a second review lesson 
in most modules. A second review lesson is very desirable 
in order to relieve some of the **calendar pressure** that 
comes from predetermined uniform exam dates. 

The most recent modifications in the program all 
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c:finc:i!rn the iitlclilion of new modules outside nf our pre* 
pm:tilf:ulus sequi?nne. These new modules we tauKht 
U|Min sufficient student demand and as teachers become 
available in the pruKtam. This happens when students 
who start the course at an advanced level complete it 
before the end nf the semester. One group of new modules 
comes from the modularisation of our pre^calculusforthe 
technoloKV students. Now these students can usually 
continue their studies without a time break if they so 
choose. We also have experimented with specialised 
modules for nursing and business students, and finally^ 
this term, we are adding modules to help prepare liberal 
arts students for a required basic math'^matics profi* 
ciency examination. 

An Bvalvalloii and the Future of the Modular Approach 

On the whole, the modular approach to teaching 
remedial mathematics has worked well at Staten Island. 
Our principal objective has always been to provide 
students with a thorough preparation, as quickly as 
individually possible, for the pre-calculus course. In this 
regard, the records have shown that students with 
weaker backgrounds who go through our remedial 
program do {ust as well in pre-calculus as do students 
with stnmger backgrounds who place directly in pre* 
calculus. The records also reveal that our program has 
helped students to a similar extent in other mathematics, 
science and technology courses. We also know that 
students with deficiencies in mathematics who go into 
these courses without completing their remedial work do 
not do well as a group. 

It is difficult to predict what changes we will make in 
our modular approach to teaching mathematics at 
S.I.C.C. While it is impsobable that we will extend this 
approach to our calculus courses because of insufficient 
numbers of students, it is conceivable that we will be 
asked to develop and ti^ach new. specialized modules that 
already fit into our present sequence of offerings. In the 
meantime, our immediate goals include computerization 
of the record keeping, increased utilization of our math 
center, and improvement of our pre-^calculus modules. 

MntlmnmUvn Mnnihly, vnl. 79 {Wt\ pp, 1136*1131. 
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Why Many Stttdenls Have Trouble With Mathematics 
And What Caa Be Dane Aboat It 

RICHARD SCHWARTZ 
Department of Mathematics 
Steten Island CoiP*^unity College 

Many students enterinR our colleRes in recent years 
have serious weaknesses in basic skills for which a 
number of types of remedial programs have been set up. 
In preparing students for required mathematics courses, 
such programs have proved helpful. 

For students to be successful, however, in 
mathematics-related careers, consideration of long-range 
goals involving student ability to extend at need their 
knowledge to mathematics is always necessary. 

These long-range goals to be effected require adequate 
attention to inevitable negative factors: 

1. Antagonistic student attitudes towards mathematics 

2. Unsatisfactory student methods of learning 

3. Unsatisfactory student methods of solving problems 
as applied specifically to mathematics. 

This paperdiscusses negative factors, their effects, and 
offers suggestions for improvement. 

1. Antagoniatic Stndant Attitudes 

Many students (perhaps most) dislike and some hate 
mathematics. Relatively few find the subject rewards or 
challenges. 

Student failures have caused the subject to be disliked 
and avoided. The dislike is intensified and reinforced 
since few students perceive any relevance in 
mathematics to their future work and lives. 
Consequently, they regard it as a required hurdle to be 
overcome before graduation. Many students approach 
mathematics classes with a desperate hope that they may 
grasp the "rules" for what seem to them meaningless 
problems. With these •'rules'' to save them, perhaps they 
can pass the tests, whether thev understand what they're 
doing or not, and finally escape from math requirements. 

2. Student Learning Methada 

Almost all students who have trouble with mathematics 
have the following characteristics: 

a. They have poor study habits. 

b. They don't know when to take notes, nor how to take 
them effectively. 

c. They don t know how to learn from textbooks or other 
learning aids. 

d. They are very dependent on the teachen absence from 
class always means great difficulty in making up the 
material included in lessons they have missed. 

H. They don't know how to prepare for nor how to take 
tests effifctivKly. 

Such deficiencies mean that although possibly we can 
impart information to students for immediate 
application, limitations are severe where it concerns 
solution of different types of problems or acquisition of 
* new material. 

3. Matliada af Salving Problems 

When confronted with a problem, such students search 
their minds for a "rule "-• What have I been taught that 
will solve this problem?" They show a minimum of effort 
to reason. Several examples of their "thinking" follow: 
1 ) • 7 - 2 = ♦ 5, since you have a 7 you're taking 2 away, 
the result is 5: two minuses make a by the"ru{e;" the 
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answer must be 5. (Sotnetimes, however, the answer is ^ 

n.) 

2) Mi*%*Mi«3/12.The"rule''istoHdd,ltl^l«3.4*4^ 
4 * 12. and the/mark inilicates a fraction. The answer, hy 
the "rule" must lie 3/12. 

3) Plot y » 4. Many students have trouble with this even 
though they are familiar with x ♦ y 4 because they've 
seen similar problems. Since they haven't seen one like 
this, they give up the struggle without applying their 
reason to the situation. 

4) 7 * 2 9. The "rule" is: don't subtract, add the 
opposite. Rigid application can only mean that 7 - 2. 
becomes 7 ♦ 2 « 9. 

In each case, thn student goes wrong because K«* feels 
the problem has no relation to a real situation. /\nd. in 
each case, the student does not think to ask. "What am 1 
required to do, what is the problem?" In the whole 
pnicess. the student seldom checks his answitr: he rarely 
considers whether it is reasonable. Mathematics, for 
many students, is neither a pattern of thought, nor such a 
series of questions as: What is given, what is required, 
how eliminiite factions, how achieve a common 
denominator, how simplify? 

Such reasons may explain why students do well in a 
lesson and poorly on examinations. The lesson generally 
employs nne method for students to apply. Instructors, 
too. consciously or unconsciously, give hints indicating 
the choice of a valid method. Thus, "How do we get the 
lowest common denominator?" is applicable in the 
context of a lesson hut on a test, students must choose one 
of several methods: since they rely heavily on memory, a 
problem different in appearance from what students 
remember often results in immediate panic or a wild 
guess. Analogously, students may do reasonably well in a 
module or a course but. a short time later, the same 
material has been forgotten. 

1. These students never really learned (reasoned 
through) the material. They inomoriKed rules and 
methoiis which, when they no longer practiced them, 
were forgotten. 

2. More mathematics "learned" means more methods to 
remember, thus a wider choice of "rules." This all 
amounts to diminishing chances of a choice remembered 
correctly. 

At the outset, several suggestions should be stressed 
for overcoming factors causing students difficulty. 

1. Problem choices should be more relevant. Such 
problems as. what is -2 -7? what is % ♦ 1/5? what is a^b^ 
times a » seem to show that the answer, not its relevance, 
is what is important. Again, pmblems should be related 
to every day life, to finances, to science, to technology, to 
business. Mathematics can be applied often to 
environmental issues: in fact, several publications with 
such collections of problems have appeared recently. 

2. Posters and displays are admirable to show 
applications of mathematics to fields like nursing, 
technologies, and business. Teachers from these fields 
are prepared to give adequate aid in choice and 
preparation of subject matter. The campus itself offers 
aiimirable oppurtunities to indicate the relevance of 
mathematics and its applications. Math clubs. pu7.2le 
contests, films, and guest speakers are good possible 
developments. 
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3. There should be a variety of problems and students 
should learn the many facets to mathematics and its 
many challenges. Briefly, (there is a considerable modern 
literature), problems can involve induction, guessing, 
discovery, use of the subconscious mind on problems 
where answers aren*t given immediately, recreational 
mathematics (puzsles and games). Students often 
appreciate mathematical concepts not abstractly, but 
through such problem-types as well as problems related 
to their own lives. 

4. Problem solutions involve more than a bare answer. 
Students should (1) show they understand the question, 
perhaps by stating it in ot her terms or by converting it to a 
word problem from a given symbolic form, (2) show the 
reason for every step, (3) show a check for the problem, 
preferably by approaching the problem from another 
point of view. (4) give another application or statement of 
a similar problem, (5) answer such questions as, **What if 
the 2 were changed to a 3 or to *2?**"What if the ^ sign were 
changed to a » sign?** Performance of such problems leads 
the student to understand the material in its significant 
aspects. Hence it will not be forgotten easily. Such an 
approach should reduce the prevalent student habit of 
reliance on half-remembered, irrationally applied, and 
often inapplicable "rules/* 

5. Students should question every step in every 
mathematical proSlem. Everything has its reason that 
iustifies it: accepting and acting upon what the student 
has tested by reason is the best possible, and the only, 
way to break the Bars that hold him prisoner. Perhaps 
Kipling's poem is the ultimate guide: 

**I keep six honest serving men. 
They taught me all I knew 
Their names are what and why and when 
and where and how and who.** 

6. Textbooks and other learning aids should incorporate 
examples responding to such questions as: 

What is the problem? Can you restate it in your own 
i^ords? 

What is your Justification for this step? Can you check 
your answer? 

Can you obtain the result in another way? 

Can you construct a similar problem and solve it? 

Can you apply the results to other situations? 

If some of the given data were changed, could you still 
solve the problem? 

The book should guide the student to answering these 
types of questions. 

In short, students should be taught to look on 
mathematics as a series of questions for them to pose and, 
by their solution, to answer. Unless they can do this, they 
should be dissatisfied even if they can apply a rule and get 
an answer. 

7. Students must be taught how textbooks are to be 
used. Inevitably, without this, class absence results in 
absentees* lagging behind the class. Since failure to 
understand the use of the textbook results in over- 
dependence on the teacher, there will be student failure to 
learn independently and a subsequent limitation in many 
future careers. Instructors, on occasion, should **read*' the 
textbook with students, showing how to question 
understanding, how to check every step in a solution, how 
to translate from **textbookeae" to their own languM«.> 
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Sometimes problems should be set without previous 
instriictinns: they must use the text to find out how to 
solve problems. 

8. Students should learn that the taking of notes is but a 
first step, since notes alone are soon worse than useless. 
They provide misinformation resulting from uncorrected 
errors and missing steps. Students should leave space in 
their notes to fill in gaps, to give reasons for every step 
and for every number, to construct problems similar to 
the example given for solution, and to write down 
questions on points to be raised at the next class session. 

Failure to do this is probably why the lecture method 
has been found to be so largely ineffective with most 
students. Passive in class, following the teacher, students 
take notes on everything whether or not they understand 
the lesson. Since they don't review notes properly until 
too late, when the material of the lesson has faded from 
their memories, half-understood rules are all that remain. 
B. Checking should be strongly stressed and no problem 
should be considered complete until checked. Students 
should form the habit of asking such questions after 
every problem as. 

Does this answer seem reasonable? 
Can I solve this problem another way? 
Is the answer in its simplest form? 
For problems in letters. 

Are dimensions consistent {all inches, say)? 
What happens for limiting cases? 

10. Students should be taught how to study, how to learn 
individually, how to prepare for and to take tests, how to 
use texts, how to take notes, how to make them 
meaningful. Instructors may prepare students to pass a 
test and even a course, but without these skills, the 
material taught and learned in large part has been 
forgotten. In later life the student has no methodology by 
which he may keep abreast of his field or advance in it. 

11. Students should be shown frequently that math is 
intelligible and related to the world in which we live. The 
inductive method for answers for difficult cases follows a 
pattern that results of simpler cases establish. Again, 
rules and their relations can be shown by sol ving realistic 
problems. Thus, why dM^t we say % ♦ % » 2/6? (Apply 
such an example to a half*dollar. a quarter.) 

12. Students should be taught how to find out for 
themselves the correctness of a mathematical step or 
method. Failure to do so usually means later that theyVe 
forgotten and abandon the problem or make a guess 
rather than apply reason correctly. For example, in^ (a ♦ 
b)/a, can the a be cancelled? The student can substitute 
values for a and b, work the problem by canceling, 
without cancelling, and compare the results. Or, what is 
the sum of 2/3 and 5/7? A simple case, such as % ♦ 
where the answer is known, recalls the pattern for 
application to the more difficult case. Proceeding from a 
simpler case to establish the truth of a more difficult case 
is a most valuable procedure and should be stressed. 

Our remedial programs are having a short term success 
in preparing students for immediate goals. But, unless we 
improve student motivation, learning methodology and 
approaches to problem solving, we shall not have long 
term success in mathematics education that involves 
confidence in new situations, and successful application 
of new mathematics to new circumstances. It is to this 
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aspect of our current teaching of mathematics that this 
paper is directed. Its suggestions are simple to 
understand and apply. They have proved to be valuable 
additions to mathematics motivation atStaten Island 
Community College. 
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The MttltUMiNlia Tutorial Prbliraiii in Biology 

(;krald s. posnkr 

Uepartment of Biology 
The City Coilese 

With the arrival on campus of SEEK students in 1967 
and of Open Admissions in 1970, biology instruction had 
to respond to a far more diverse student body in terms of 
pre-cotlege preparation and motivation. 

The Department tried tutoring, course attenuation and 
saturatitm instruction. hut none of these was considered 
successful. It was felt that, theoretically, at least, the best 
approach would be to let each student proceed at his or 
her own pace, and then do everything possible to in- 
crease motivation. Such a system of individualized in- 
struction has been developed at Purdue University by Dr. 
Samuel Pnstiethwait. for biology. 

Tnis audio-tutorial method has proven successful in 
the sciences and social sciences. However, it had not been 
tried on as diverse a student group as we now have, nor 
were the printed materials appropriate for our biology 
course and students. With the aid of a two-year, $1 10,000 
grant from the General Electric Foundation, we pro- 
ceeded to prepare our own course modules, and to ac- 
quire the ''necessary** equipment. 

Development of materials was left in the hands of a 
team consisting of: 

a) content specialists (faculty} who specified the per- 
formance objectives and the consequent subject matter of 
each module. 

b| multi-media specialist/writer who wrote everything 
required by the content specialists, suggested and re- 
searched alternative materials (film loops, slides, etc.), 
and interfaced between content specialists and graphic 
designer. 

n) graphic designer who prepared poster, designs, copy, 
at the request of the content specialists, and subject to 
their approval. 

This technique proved extremely effective and effi- 
r.ient, since between October 1, 1971 and fanuary. 1972 
more than eight of the thirteen modules were developed 
and produced. A secretary developed the check-in/-out 
procedures, and in February. 1972 the first class arrived. 
The equipment available included 18 carrels, each with a 
built-in cassette recorder, four film loop projectors, four 
slide projectors and a minimal television record/play- 
back system. The cassette recorders and carrels were 
very expensive* We have since proven to our satisfaction 
that a viable alternative strategy, which might well be 
superior and lessexpensive. would be to install masonite 
partitions on pre-existing laboratory tables and provide 
inexpensive (820) tape playback units. 

As motivational aids, students were allowed access to 
the laboratory at any time from 0 A.M. to 5 P.M., Monday 
through Friday, and were placed in a mastery learning 
situation. Thus, students were required to pass unit 
(module) examinations with a grade of 72% or better. If 
there were unsuccessful in achieving this minimum, they 
had to retake the test. To discourage indiscr'.minate test- 
taking, unsuccessful students could retake only after spe- 
cial oral quizases. Lecture examinations with a grade less 



than 72% also had to be retaken, but this could only be 
done once. 

Final course grades were based upon a point system 
which added Group Laboratory Examinations (CLE), 
which were based upon groups of units and a practicum, 0 
Voluntary Examination and Performance Instruction to 
the lecture examinations already mentioned. A student 
was guaranteed a '"C" if: all unit quizzes and lectureexam- 
inations were completed with a 72% or better, and all 
group laboratory examinations were taken (no grade 
minimum, here). Points were assigned depending upon 
lecture average, CLE average, voluntary examination' 
average and time, it any. spent on performance instruc- 
tion. (Performance instruction is tutoring by students in 
the class of other students who are behind them in the 
work.) 

We were committed to an adequate test of what we now 
call the Multi-Media Tutorial Program in Biology 
(MMTP), and so we registered a random, ISO-student 
sample of the 500 or so Biology 3 students, Our students 
tested out in every way as being similar to the students 
taking Biology 3 i . the standard format, except that the 
sample of SEEK students being so small, they were ad- 
vised to register in MMTP. Both MMTP and Standard 
Program (SP) students were required to learn the same 
amount of material In both groups the lectures were se- 
parate from the laboratory. The MMTP students re- 
ceived a study guide, tapescript and audiotape in addi- 
tion to the standard laboratory materials. SP and MMTP 
students had three lecture examinations (at least one of 
which was in common) and group laboratory examina- 
tions (all of which were in common)* 

The results were startling: when judged on the basis of 
final course grades, SEEK* Open Enrollment and Regular 
Enrollment students did better in the MMTP than SP. 
This improvement was most impressive for SEEK stu- 
dents. In seven years no SEEK student had ever gotten 
better than a "C" in Biology 3, and between none and 15% 
would get even that grade each semester. In MMTP, some 
15% to 18% of the SEEK students get "A" or **B*' and 
between 23% and 35% earn '*C^ 

Attrition statistics are illuminating. If we focus on all 
students earning less than a ''D** as being "unsuccessful/* 
then SEEK student attrition decreased from 95% to 51%, 
Open Enrollment went from 73% to 64%, and Regular En- 
rollment form 33% to 17%. 

The simplest explanation for this improved per- 
formance could be that we simply graded too leniently. 
Giving away A's and B's can certainly improve a class' 
apparent performance. To see if this was t he case we com- 
pared the average grade of SP with MMTP students on 
the group laboratory examinations. MMTP students did. 
on the average. 15% better on these same tests given to 
both gniups. From this result we can conclude that our 
students learned more than did the students in the tradi- 
tional laboratory. 

It would be comforting to be able to ascribe this 
increase to the effectiveness of our methods and/or 
materials, and to some extent this must be partly true, but 
we believe the major factor has been the amount of time 
spent by the student in the multi-media laboratory. 
Standard Program students could never spend more than 
three hours each week in the laboratory. One of our stu- 
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dents spent 21 hours on a single week's work. Generally 
speaking, the higher the student's grade, the more time he 
or she spent In the laboratory. Students who dropped, 
averaged 2.4 hours/week in the laboratory while those 
earning 'A" averaged 74 (SEEK) or 3.8 (Regular 
Enrollment) hours/ week. 

In short, students put in more time aided by special 
materials, and with a laboratory instructor always pre> 
sent, and they eanied higher grades. Students liked this 
approach (83%) and would like to see other courses use 
this method (6e%). Over two-thirds of the students felt 
that the laboratory was pleasant. 

The sole negative aspect seems to be that MMTP stu- 
dents have not increasud their grades in advanced bio* 
logy courses, which some SP students will achieve: but. 
at the same time. 21% of students in either group fall or 
drop their next biology course. It seems at least possible 
that the MMTP students have realized their best grade, 
and that once thrown back into the traditional class- 
room, they are only slightly better off than before. 

What might other campuses do? The biologists could, if 
they wish, adopt the materials and buy the cheapest hard- 
ware, and be operational very inexpensively. Other 
science and social science departments could prepare 
materials themselves. Anyone interested in going further 
should contact the writer since some help might be avail- 
able. 

The important points to keep in mind are: 

1. The method works. 

2. Students like the method and become highly 
motivated. 

3. Creating a multi-media tutorial program is neither as 
costly nor as complex as it sounds. 

We are currently adding a computer capability to the 
MMTP for problem solving, game simulating, testing and 
student reporting/recording. 
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Cooperation Between Biology Department 
and Basic Educational Skills Department 

LdCrA ANOKKKON 
Deparlment nf Hiiilofty 
Qiii'«nNbiiriiiiKh (loinmiinily (ailli'KC! 

The biolojsy liepnrlment at QunnnsborouKhintmduced 
H ni¥W i:iiursf> in I hi* Fall semester. 1972, This course, 
**Mir:riil>o8 and Man/' was an experiment in correlntintt 
basin education skills reading with the biology course 
content. In it students learn biology, earn credits, and im* 
prove rending skills. Must students enndled are in a 
liberal arts and non^-science curriculum-^severai may 
elect careers in nursing or medical labiiratory tech- 
nology. Approximately half the students are freshmen 
whose fti:ii<nce fulfills graduation requirements. 

This is a four credit course in one semester, and com- 
prises three lecture hours, two laboratory hours and ime 
discussion period. Its subfect is practical aspects of 
micrtdiiology and is neither a "watered-down** versiim of 
a general microbiology course fnt biology mujors. nor a 
training ground in technical aspects customarily 
Hssociateii with microbiology. Rather, the course in* 
voKrs vi*ry practical knowledge touching im students* 
everyday life, designed for those with little or no scienti* 
fit: background. Basic biological principles are inlro- 
duceii: micro-organisms are the central foci rather than 
the more conventional multicellular structures usually 
presentofl in general biology. 

Micro-organisms are well adapted for such a course 
since as examples they explain such aspects of biology as 
metabolism, genetics, and ecology. Microbes, in their con-* 
tribution to life on Karth. play a vital role in the well- 
being of man. Specific topics are: 
1. Historical perspectives-^the influence of infeirtious 
iliseases im human progress. 

2. Importance of micro-organisms in ioday*s society. 

3. Nature of micnibes-*a brief non-technical survey of 
micro-organisms. 

4. Basic biological concepts: microbes as examples. 

5. Immunobiology— non-technical ivspecis of humanity*s 
immune respimses. use of vaccines, immune sera and 
impact of mass immunisation programs. 

6. Epiilemiology and public health-^lransmissiim pat- 
terns of infectious diseases and methods of control. 

7. Ecology^host-parasile relationships: role of mi- 
crobes in current ecological problems (water, air. ani- 
mals, insects). 

B. Heredity. evi»lutton and society—microbiological im- 
plications for man from genetic, social, religious, legal, 
moral, and ethical points of view. 
9. Role of microbes in current human pniblems such aft 
solid waste disposal, water polluticm. sewage control. 
fi»ods. ectmcoiiy. 

In the laboratory sessiims students learn to: 

1. Use a microscope. 

2. Make and stain slides. 

3. Cultivate microbes under a variety of comiitions. 

4. Study enzymic activity and metabolism, and make 
such products as yogurt and wine. 

Tu Co.ntriil chemical and physical methoils of microbial 



gniwth. 

fi. I Understand disease transmission and control proce* 
liures. 

The disi:ussion period is devot ed to current magaadne or 
newspaper articles involving some aspect of microbio- 
logy. .\t each session the student designated presents an 
article orally and leads the discussiim. The purpose is 
two-fold-^to involve students in the reading of current 
scientific articles and in learning of pertinent vocabu* 
lary and suficient background information to ensure in- 
telligent presentation. Students also are required to read 
a book other than the class texts anil to hand in a written 
report upim their reading. 

The course has been presented twice. Cf imparl son of 
grade results with thi»se c»f previous biohigy courses 
shows little ilifference between prior exposure to the 
reailing course or the reading and biology courses when 
taken at the same time. Thus far. none who took both 
courses coinciilentally have failed. Students taking both 
i:imrses at the same time have enjoyed the extensive 
private student tutoring supplied by the college. An ex- 
cellent stuilent tutor may prevent failure. 

The project has been reasonably successful and merits 
cimtinuation. It should add, however, such improve- 
ments as an open lab for students to review lab material, 
auiiio-visual tutorial material, and self-paced oiodules. 
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Reading In the Content Areas; 
Natural Sdences 

lOAN KIMMBLMAN 
Department of Basic Skills 
QueensborouRh Community College 



Dftfinitlon of Prablems 

We find at Queenstiorough Community College that 
students who need remedial reading and study skills 
have a number of basic academic weaknesses. 

1. Inability to understand the technical and general 
vocabularies of science texts. 

2. Difficulties in understanding major ideas and re* 
lated details of science texts. 

3. funior or low Senior high school reading levels. 

4. Lack of preparation—the text usually unread before 
the lecture. 

5. An attempt to copy the lecture verbatim, or 

6. No notetaking. 

7. Rate of work extremely slow. 

DeacriplioD and Orgaolnttoa of Readittg and Stndy 
SklUaCoime 

The course described is a BE 03 class, ""College Reading 
and Study Skills.** in con{unction with a section of Bio* 
logy 180. ""Microbes and Man." The texts for the reading 
course are the two microbiology textbooks of the Biology 
course. 

Mieroofgaaloina and Man by Wyss and Ekiund and 
Oar Pracariotts Habitat by Bernarde are utilized to teach 
reading and study skills but not to reteach microbiology. 
Other materials— teacher made dittos, exercises from 
reading textbooks, an overhead projector are integral to 
the course. 

Students meet in the reading class twice per week in 
sessions of approximately 1 hour 20 minutes each. Twice 
per week for one-half hour, students also attend a read- 
ing lab. Students work independently in the lab with 
tapes, pacers, and content area materials. 
Skills taught are: 

1. Study techniques for reading a text. 

2. Chief ideas and details. 

3. How to take notes (text and lecture), outlining, under- 
lining, summarizing. 

4. Patterns of organization^time order, simple listing, 
comparison-contrast, cause-effect. 

4. Comprehension skills— literal, inferential, critical. 

6. How to write objective and essay tests. 

7. Vocabulary-^technical and general, prefixes, roots, 
clues to context, dictionary skills. 
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A Program of luerviw Mucation for CUN^i raculty 

LORRAINE BEITLER 
AUifxl Health Learning Center 
New York City Community ColleKe 



Recommendationa from the 1B71 Carnegie Commis- 
sion on Higher Education, the 1B70 President's Task 
Force on Higher Education, and the Right to Road have es- 
tablished a clearly recognizable Open Admissions policy 
national in scope. It commits education to equality of 
opportunity, to increased educational mobility through 
integrated systems and college level ancillary programs 
involving preparation for students educationally under- 
prepared. 

Implementation of such programs makes new burdens 
for the instructional faculty. In the past faculty members 
primarily worked to achieve student skills of basic com* 
petence, but today, faculty who teach primarily content 
curricula are most significant in their response to this 
change of emphasis. 

New and experienced teachers alike seek guides to the 
needs of the new Open Admissions student population. 
Profiles of community college faculties in general reveal 
that the instructional staff has brought to college work 
past experience in business and industry, post graduate 
degree or degrees in their area of speciatiEalion, current 
experience on the job | ften they still function as consul- 
tants in their field). 

Of course, instructors should be able to communicate 
not only with their professional peers, but with students. 
Effective teaching requires both people awareness"* and 
"content orientation*** Learning is a complex ifrocess so, 
in attempts to impart information, teachers must be con* 
cerned with the student as he is. Educational experiences 
with Open Admissions students should develop sensiti* 
vity in a college teacher to the best learning modalities of 
the current student population as well as explore alter- 
nate modes and strategies to impart relevant materiaL 
Most college faculties could benefit from additional train- 
ing in methods of teaching, educational psychology, cur- 
riculum planning, learning theory, group dynamics, and 
techniques of remediation. 

Current content faculty reevaluation of "trusted teach- 
ing methods** in terms of the Open Admissions popula- 
tion calls for a program of inservice training to include 
workshops that develop innovative, appropriate course 
supports. This includes, of course, practical applications 
for classroom use. 

One workshop, for example, should focus on Inslmc- 
tiimal obfeclives that will include development of a work- 
able document for faculty an<1 students in which there 
should be identification and definition of appropriate in- 
structional objectives after the development of a course 
sequence of curriculum units and single concept compo- 
nents. Instructors must define content by micro-teaching 
concepts and method by selection for evaluation of the 
most relevant materials, procedures and criteria. Effec- 
tive communication between instructor a^id student re- 
quires at once explanation of educational objectives, stu- 
dent responses in terms of achievement of realistic and 
attainable goals, results that ensure a successful comple- 



tion of the course. 

Rather than as a subject that is taught three times per 
week, reading should be regarded as a tool for all learn- 
ing situations. Workshop sessions, therefore, should deal 
with organisational reading and study techniques as 
communicated to the students and as they relate to a spe- 
cific subject. TeKlbook notemaking and lecture notelak* 
lag are organisational skills whereby the faculty guides a 
student to master a required curriculum and to integrate 
new knowledge with past experience. PORSTorOK4Ror 
the similar SQ3R are atiiiiy teclmtqiies, mnemonics, 
utilised to develop such skills as previewing, formula- 
tion of questions, establishment of reading purpose, sum* 
marlEation of key concepts and review of newly acquired 
information from classroom lectures and outside read- 
ings. Tmtboirii notemaking is a skill requiring emphasis 
to secure student selection of relevant concepts, suppor- 
tive detail, vocabulary, and formulae. Instruction often 
may be attractive as set forth in **Hdw to Read" charts, 
graphs and diagrams. During the lecture, the student 
needs to put essential information in his notes and to in- 
clude important details relevant to its concepts. Note- 
taking is a complex skill involving listening, integration 
of information, and a style of writing both organised and 
concise, dur students often cannot integrate these multi- 
ple processes. 

In context of every curriculum specific terms common 
to ttie profession are a new language for the student. De- 
velopment of eottleni voeabulary requires manuals of es- 
sential vocabulary, definitions, transliterated pronun- 
ciations and usage in context. Well chosen tapes to ac- 
company such manuals aid a student to develop verbal 
and auditory acuity without the interference of others. 
Media in ediicalioii requires additional sessions. The 
teacher, as listener and teacher, at once must evaluate 
such ercperiences to enhance the concepts taught. As 
media, or as decision-maker and selector in choice and 
use of instructional materials, the teacher selects appro- 
priate methods, media experiences, materials and equip- 
ment to appeal to students in their interests, back- 
grounds and capabilities in such a manner as to permit 
them to function effectively and efficiently. Workshop 
sessions are best for actual design, preparation and pro- 
duction of appropriate media for classroom use and for 
independent self-paced study. 

Snpporttve media aide: A media team should work 
with faculty in designing and developing supportive in- 
structional aids for classroom use. tutorial sessions and 
student reference. A request from a faculty member, a tu- 
tor or the student with whom work is scheduled, could 
initiate a media project with that request to be referred to 
the department chairman both from pre-production 
planning and for final approval. New and appropriate 
visual aids and sequential instructional modules to sup- 
port course content, as well as the editing of existing 
media, can respond appropriately to changes in content 
curricula. A cross-reference index coordinates intra-de- 
partmental efforts, library resources, new and available 
media. 

Teachers continually must choose new textbooks. 
These should be in a session for the use of well correlated 
formulae to determine readability levels of written 
materials. Close procedures can indicate students* level 
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of ability for work with existiiiR and proposed textbooks 
and are valuable teaching tools. A session should be de- 
voted to a critical analysis of faculty criteria of evaliia. 
HOB «f ttttdeBl performance and should deal with test 
construction to ensure content and sample validity. A test 
should include important knowledge and information 
actually tauRht and reflect the emphasis the teacher 
placed upon them. Time devoted to a topic in class should 
have its proportional weinht in evaluation of student per- 
formance. Discussion of techniques help to determine 

whetherquestionsactually differentiate levelsof ability 
Sessions should be reserved for discussion of spedal 
■efvtoM available wlihiii the Insliinlloa such as finan- 
cial aid. health and druR programs, tutorial assistance, re- 
medial programs, and counselling. 

Again, students require assistance to develop 
necessary skills, attitudes and knowledge to achieve the 
independence necessary for any evaluation of choices in 
education and career. Many students, however, have dif- 
hculty in developing competence since weak academic 
backgrounds, unflattering self-images, or other diffi- 
culties hinder them in their use of the college's educa- 
tional occupational programs. Colleges st rive to frame ef- 
fective developmental programs of internal personnel in- 
tegration with the content teacher its interiocking pin. A 
final workshop session should collate and integrate all 
materials prepared during the preceding sessions. 

A source book as prepared by each participant for his 
specific content course, could be made available for other 
departmental faculty members who teach that course 
Thereby quite informally, the content of the workshops, 
the source book as experience shows it. becomes motiva- 
tion for continued inservice education. Workshop leaders 
on individual and seminar bases who visit other work- 
shops also aid in successful implementation and 
utilization of inservice techniques. 

Viable allemale formats for faealiy learalag sessions 
may focus on a discipline as a logical organizational for- 
mat with three hours of released time allotted to 20 to 30 
faculty members. Resource units may include faculty 
participants who teach, counsel, or administer a depart- 
ment In common, with possibly ten two hour seminars to 
be scheduled. Follow-up visits, observations and con- 
ferences throughout the academic year, adequately im- 
plen -;nt such an inservice program. Another format is a 
program whose seminar participants with the college 
represent several departments: again with three hour re- 
leased timethroughout theacademic year for itsfollow-up 
classroom observations and conferences for continuity A 
summer institute is flexible with scheduling of 12 to IS 
sessions, and makes possible attendance from a wide geo- 
graphic area. In its full-day sessions participants can 
complete projected work involving in-depth materials 
that result in sources for content. Provisions for assis- 
tance and evaluation by participants of inservice techni- 
ques and materials are an integral component. Travel in- 
cident to such a seminar is a factor that must always be 
considered. ' 

Inservice training aids content area teachers in be- 
coming cognizant of the wide range of learning strategies ' 
available for course curricula as it helps students to con- 
ceptualize and to integrate their newly acquired infor- 
mation. 




The Funcllon of Tutoring Assistance In 
A College Reading Program 

IKWIN HKKCMAN 
()i*piirltni!nl iif Basic: Skills 
Qiiri»nHhoriiUKh Ciimmunily (Iiillf*K<^ 

lnnrHiisin» nllimlion is bein^ directpd In luliiriiil pro- 
Kramsi. 

There seems lo be KrciwinK sentiment thai even reme- 
dial irlasses of 15 or less. rei:enlly established by the 
Board of HiKher Kduration. may not be adequate for in* 
structors to reanh students with maximum effet:tive- 
ness. Evv.n so. students whi> receive remedial instruirtion 
in the dassroom turn iichieve siKnificant* sometimes even 
dramatic K^ins when supplementary tutorial assistani:e 
is availnhle to them. 

There are. of course, inherent limitations even to indi- 
vidual lutorinM- 1 am certain most tutors admit they dfi 
ni»t possess the professional background and expertise of 
faculty members. Students being tutored probably would 
agree. Tutors and their students will agree ton. that even 
an effective tutor cannot duplicate the excitement and 
electricity of a stimulating classroom atmosphere. Never* 
theless. tutoring can help students in many ways. 

The tutor in » college reading program is. like the col- 
lege reading teacher, in a peculiar situation for he has no 
convenient sulnect-matter "hook" of teaching or tutoring 
expertise, tm sure we have all heard it said that every 
subject matter teacher issupposed to be a reading teacher 
as well. In reality, however, many subject matter teachers 
do not teach systematically those reading and study 
skills students need. 

This matter may be considered from a different point of 
view. If subject matter teachers are not always suffi- 
ciently aware of students' reading difficulties, we as 
reading teachers (and the reading tutors as well who 
work under our supervision) should become more 
familiar with specific subject matter areas. At Queens- 
borough in our reading program we fry to use tutors who 
have established their own competence in a number of 
college level courses. 

Tm sure every college in the City University utilizing 
tutorial assistants has its own unique approach. At 
Queensborough. for example, every department in the 
college is allocated a budget for tutorial assistants. We 
have i« Basic Skills Department (of which I am a member) 
essentially concerned with remediation in reading, writ- 
ing, and study skills. Our department is allocated two 
sets of tutorial assistants^ one group to deal with stu- 
dents* writing problems and the other group, which I 
supervise, with reading and study skills problems. We re- 
cognise, of course, thai many of our remedial students 
need help to improve both their reading and their writing 
skills. 

At Queensltorough. the students receive tutorial as- 
sistance in reading on a voluntary and. on the whole, sa- 
tisfactory, basis. One advantage is that students with 
whom we work have shown their motivation. No one has 
fon:ed them to attend since our instructors can only sug- 
gest or urge students to apply for tutoring assistance. 
Again, the voluntary character of their arrangement per- 
mits us. in a somewhat informal way. to evaluate theef-| 
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lectiveness id our iati»ring program. We assume the stu- 
dent who viduntariiy reports for moro than one tutoring 
Ki!Rsion feels that the tntoriid program is helpful. Last se- 
mester, for example, over HHI students appeared for their 
initial tutoring appointments and more than 75 percent of 
them voluntarily made follow-up tutoring appointments. 

In addition, towariis the emi of each semester we ask 
each tutorial student to fill out a brief and anonymous 
questiimnaire evaluating the tutorial experieni:e. We 
were gratifieii but not too surprised that a large majority 
of onr students folt they wen* being helpeii i>y the tutors. 
We bail bypothesixed that since students wero reporting 
voluntarily the questionnaire was also useful, of course, 
in helping us to iiientify specific areas in whii:h studimts 
fell they wi^re being helped. 

Our tutors consider our evening students are often well 
mi»tivated since a night student works all day at a full- 
time iob. attenits i?vening classes, and still finds time and 
energy for vcduntary attendance at tutoring sessions. I 
stnmgly urge, therefore, in implementation of a tutoring 
program, favorable consideration of the evening student, 
who is very often mature, serious, and highly motivated. 

Interestingly enough, in some cases our tutors have 
found that a student's basic problem cannot be helped by 
tutorial assistance. A tutor recently reported, for exam- 
ple, that (me of her students was not responding to the tu- 
torial work. Instead of concentrating on the tutor's ques- 
tions about the subject matter, the student, also a wo- 
man, continually interrupted the tutor with questions as 
to preferred styles of clothing, of music, and other mat- 
ters dealing with the tutor s personal life. Occasiimally a 
tutor reports that a student is very depressed, perhaps 
hostile, and not n^sponding favorably to the tutoring pro- 
cess. We should keep this in perspective; such incMients 
are infn^quent. In theevent of difficulty. I ask the tutors lo 
schedule an appointment for the student with me so lean 
determine what type of action to take in each instance. 

Fortunately, most students who report to us do not 
come with non-remedial problems. A more typical case 
for us involves a student whose problem lies in a specific 
reading itr stuiiy skills area. Whenever possible, our tu- 
titrs instruct their students in these skills by using sub- 
jef:t mutter textbooks and materials. Isolated exerc;ises 
frfim reading workbooks can be beneficial when working 
with students, but I question the permanent value to stu- 
dents (tf this tvpe of learning. 

We cnulil deal here with administrative aspects of tu- 
tttrial programs, scheduling problems, absenteeism, hir- 
ing of tutors, physical locations for tutoring, in-service 
training of tutors, budgeting problems. 

Still, since this session is a workshop, your specific 
questions and interests should determine the particular 
areas we touch upon this morning. I hope you feel free to 
raise questions and share with us any of your ex- 
periences with tutoring programs. 

I rertainly don't expect all of our quest iims and pn»- 
blems as to tutoring will be solved here today. I do hope, 
however, that by thi end of our sessiim you will have 
gained new insights and perception cimcerning tutorial 
assistance in college reading programs. 



Approaches to iBBlrttclioa in Reading Impravenieni! 
Co-Teaching 



PHYLLIS CASH 
DttpMrtment of Academii: Skills 

RICHARD A. (BERBER 
Department of History 
herbert H. Lehman College 

In the workshop "Approaches to Instruction in Read- 
m Improvement:. Co-Teaching." Prof. Richard Gerber 
Associate Professor of History) and Mrs. Phyllis Cash 
(Lecturer in Academic Skills) described an experimental 
approach to teaching underway at Uhman College. The 
experiment consisted of yoking together in one co-re- 
quisite combination the teaching of introductory Ameri- 
can history with the teaching of basic reading and study 
skills, without toss of academic integrity or the intellec- 
tual obfectives of either discipline. The experiment rep- 
resents one attempt to respond to the needs of Open Ad- 
missions students who enter coilege-level history courses 
with insufficient preparation or with skill deficiencies in 
reading, studying and writing. 

Before any innovative design could be prepared and im. 
plemented. the faculty members involved evaluated the 
conflicting pressures placed upon them and that they 
would place upon each other as partners in the co-teach- 
ing endeavor. For historians the demands of research and 
writing coupled with the mass of historical information 
and the historian's professional training, work toward an 
increase in complexity, specialisation and a narrowing 
focus in content analysis. It is impossible to remain a 
generalist aware of the basic patterns of historical 
thought over the sweep of history. On the other hand, 
increasing awareness of the problems our students face, 
together with the need for Innovative pedagogy 
(especially at the introductory level), result in pressures 
to simplify, to omit material, to make easy 
generalizations, and to lower academic standards. 

For people in Academic Skills there are perhaps even 
more frustrating conflicts—conflicts between social 
philosophy and professional standards they have not set; 
between the needs and expectations of individual stu- 
dents, and the claims of bureaucracies that restrain struc 
lural change. They face directly the results of prefudice. 
academic self-righteousness and pedagogical 
incompetence. 

The burden of teaching history to students with an 
enormous range of experience and skills was increased by 
the complexity of making the attempt within the frame- 
work of a large lecture class. Introductory American 
History at Lehman (because of student demand and staff- 
ing) is taught traditionally in sections of approximately 
200 students. Conventional techniques of lecture classes 
stress the survey approach— that is. students normally 
are responsible for acquiring a reservoir of factual infor- 
mation for analysis, challenge, evaluation and testing 
Essentially a purely content-oriented method, the lec- 
ture system presumes sophisticated thinking, indepen- 
dence of mind, and an already existent capability to read 
and write critically and effectively. In such a structure 



ARiidemic Sknis faculty were used as remedial resnurees 
only; when a student had academic difficulty, there was 
an occasional reference to someone in Academic Skills for 
assistance in reading or in preparing written work. Our 
goal, by conti ^st, was to create some way to satisfy the 
requirements of an academic introduction to American 
history, and at the same time to involve Academic Skills 
experiise as an integral pari of the course. 

Several major revisions of the course were underiaken 
in order to provide, within the limits of administrative 
support and scepticism, individual attention for stu- 
dents that was impossible in the lecture system. Instead 
of three weekly lectures, students were divided at ran- 
dom into four sections of forty, supervised by graduate 
students working on their dissertations in history, and 
with some background in the teaching of reading or equi- 
valent experience. Adjunct Lecturera. they are budding 
historians with knowledge of the subfect matter and en- 
thusiasm for working with Open Admissions students. 
These staff people provided most of the teacbiOK in the 
course, meeting their students in sections for class dis- 
cussion covering the assignments, tutoring individuals in 
office consultations, evaluating written reports, and 
serving almost literally as confessor, fudge, policeman, 
parent and friend. In weekly meetings. Professor Cash 
guides the Adjuncts in problems of student expectations 
and skill development, as does Professor Gerber in pro- 
b ems of the historical material. Both faculty membera 
visit sections regularly to observe and to pariicipate 
actively in the teaching process. 

The major co-teaching aspect of the experiment was set 
up by establishment of a reading study skills section to 
run parallel to the history course taught by Professor 
Gerber. Students registered for both History lOS - X and 
ACS 110 - Y. in a procedure like that for regular ACS or 
H story courees. Thus, the experimental sections dealt 
with the same student population as their nonexperi- 
mental counterparis. Once registered, students pre- 
dicted as most likely to need aid in history (based on high 
schoolindices. ACT social studies and English scores, 
high school grades in social studies, placement exams and 
peraonal interviews) were assigned to Mrs. Cash's sec- 
tion for compensatory instruction. 

While the objectives of the ACS course remained inte- 
gral, materials employed for instruction were, for (he 
most part, those of the history course. Basic skills, such as 
outlining, paraphrasing and summarising utilized thedo- 
cuments and books of the history course as illustrative 
and practical models. Vocabulary development, text- 
book analysis, and literal and interpretive comprehen- 
sion skills had a similar focus on this same body of 
materials. The process of transfer of learning was 
intrinsic to the design of both courses. For example in 
leaching the skills for taking notes from lecture (ACS stu- 
dents attended the lectures as members of the history 
course), the lecture was recorded, and the class deve- 
loped a model set of notes from it. ACS students have 
made excellent progress in their notetaking skills: they 
now requ re half the time usually needed to achieve the 
same level of ef flciency. Improved skills were reflected in 
improvements in fulfllling the history assignments. 

Some skill units, such as the writing of a reseHreh 
paper, used materials and assignments from the history 
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Rour»c unci ^Imii siipplRinentfiry rfifmurces reflect inKiil her 
HW?H8 of sluiif^nl interest. Other skill units required 
inntiTiiil entirely external to the history course, such hs 
the unit ileHlinK with takinH examinations, since the his- 
tory course ilid not use the essay iir short answer 
exatniniition for evaluating student learning. 

Structural revisions in the history course were 
mati:heil liy jiiintly developed content revisions. Work- 
ing together, the staff agreed first to emancipate our- 
selves fnim the necessity of "covering" every aspect of 
American history from 1607 to 1HB5, in favor of a pro- 
btem-sfdving method preserving the academic nature of 
the course. The decjiion was made to emphasise two 
major historical problems; thecausesof the American Rk. 
volution, with special reference to the Stamp Act crisisof 
17fi5 and its aftermath: anti the background of the 
American Civil War, concentrating upon the major is- 
sues of the 1H50S. The study in depth of these two areas 
allowed investigation through the use of primary 
materials, as it permitted comparative evaluations. 

We intniduced the ''priMiess" approach to the study of 
history in a course introilucing students at the earliest 
level !if study tospecificproblemshistorians encounter in 
reading and writing history. They involved precisely 
those skills in reading, studying and interpretation most 
needed by our students. Our focus was upon the his- 
torian's methodological and interpretive equipment, imd 
not the authority of his conclusions alone We were 
particularly concerned that students learn to isolate Hnd 
«?xplain what historians call '^theses," the interpretive 
generaliasations framed as hypotheses or arguments. 
Similarly, students had to become familiar with the use of 
evidence, the combination of data and reasoning that 
either validate a thesis or fail to validate it. We wished 
students to In? able to identify bias or subjectivity in what 
they read, or in themselves, and to evaluate to what ex- 
trnt bias distorted the evidence. Ultimately, students 
write narrative accounts of a historical event. Iiased upon 
documents presented to them, with, of course, them- 
selves (tmploying a thesis, appropriate evidence, and a 
narrative style. 

In order to provide challenge and to satisfy the 
historical dimension of the course we worked up a range 
of historical materials presented in an ascending order of 
sophistication, from single documents, to articles by 
historians, to monographs and scholarly reviews. At all 
points students were required to analyze the material in 
an escalating series of written assignments, culminating 
in narratives. Kight short papers were include:t as formal 
assignments: we accordingly scrapped examinations in 
class and cancelled the final examination. We made the 
assumption (perhaps the pious hope) that students taking 
the history course to fulfill college requirements would 
find a basic methodology transfifrahle to social si:iences 
or humanities. For prospective majors the methodo- 
logical grounding (something students at the major level 
are expected to acquire by osmosis) should be applicable 
to advanced historical study. In any event we thought the 
>nH:ess*' as valuable as any information students were 
likely to remember frcmi the conventional survey ctiurse. 
Most important, we attacked problems of skill acquisi* 
tion and intelledual inquiry as concurrent and comple- 
mentary. Conquest of the first enhances the other. 



Al Ihis wrilinjt nii ilttfinilo conclusions can be drawn 
with ciirlainly, Hini:e thn experiment is still in progress. 
Thure are. however, several specific Questions (hat must 
lie asked. Is teachinH/learning of reading end study skills 
more Huixessful in relationship to a content-area course? 
Is teachinM/learninK In a content-area course more suc- 
«:«!88ful when rt^adinK and study skills related to it are pre- 
sented simul(an<!ously with it? Whet specific pffnct will 
the modified fit ri.":ture have on student performance? Will 
stuilent attrition rh^es be rfiTferent in this experiment 
than those of the usual courses? Will student per- 
fiirmani:e lie better in a "proRes-orienteJ" i:ourse than in 
the traditional survey? Will AL'S students in the experi- 
ment receive hiMhiT Krades in history than students in 
regular SKi:tions of history? Hnw will nonexperimental 
ACS sections function? What result can be anticipated 
from stiiilents not takif* any ACS course? Will Nelson- 
Denny post-tests sc:iire!< show Kreater improvement for 
the experimental Kniup as compared to regular groups? 
Will experimental students carry over their training to 
other courses? 

We i:an suggest, based on professional evaluation. i»t 
least a few tentative conclusions. (1) Students in ACS-Y 
showeil superior performance in the history course than 
wfiuhl have been predicted by their high school aver- 
ages. ACT or Nelson-Denny pre-tests. (2| Student moti- 
vation in the ACS-Y section was exceptionally high. 
Attendance has been high and the dropout rate very low. 

AC:S-Y students found the "process" approach to 
history exciting, and perceived themselves as having 
grown markedly in comprehension. It may Im hoped, of 
course, that thorough analysis of the results of the ex- 
perimi nt will encourage continuation of the experiment, 
Tlie impact of the experiment upon the future bf relating 
content areas and Academic Skills remains an open, a 
proviM:ative and a challenging query. 
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In-Service Training for Pacnlly in Reading impravemenl 
Divisions and Social Sciences 

STEVEN COL" 
Department of History 
QunenslHiruuKh Community College 

SHIRLEY AARONSON 
Department of Basic Skills 
QueensborouKti Community College 

Professor Aaronson: Our meeting of reading and con- 
tent area instructors testifies to a recognition of mutual 
need. Five years ago we were 'J in our special places ond 
reading was off to one corner, like an illegitimate cousin 
no one wanted to recognize. Now we reading teachers are 
glowing as we realize we are needed by the academir com- 
munity. 

The reason there has been such a dramatic change in 
attitude is because of CUNY's new admission policies. 
We're seeing more of what has been described as the "new 
student" by K. Patricia Cross in her book. Beyond the 
Open Door. According to Cross, this student's profile, 
which many of us certainly can recognize, is that of one 
who avoids work, reads little, seems passive and in- 
curious, needs a great deal of structure and reinforce- 
ment and seems to lack communication skills. Students 
who fit this image are the "T.V. babies." 

Our purpose today is te provide a forum for i.i inter- 
change of ideas and to explore models and experiences at 
different institutions that have attempted to bring skill 
and content areas closer. Perhaps we can take a moment 
to describe the programs a» Queensborough which re- 
fleet the new spirit of accommodation between reading 
d history. Steven Cole, a member of the history depari- 
ment. and I have been cooperating since 1970. We staried 
by devising an informal reading test in history in order to 
identify when tutorial help would be most effective. 
Proleosor Cole: Our informal test was a self-contained. 
ofti>n rather dry piece of writing followed by a series of 
questions ranging from the simple location of a fact to 
complex understonding-of concepts and interpretations. 
We found the test was eighty percent effective in predict- 
ing student inadequacy. From the second or third week of 
the term, therefore, sometimes before experiencing real 
difficulty, students come for tutorial work. Our tutorial 
program is voluntr.ry. We use students from the four year 
schools aa tutors. Tutors meet with students weekly or 
bi-weekly. Faculty also meet with tutors tn discuss 
academic problems. 

The tutorial program has been enormously supporiive. 
Th.' fai.ore rate among students who do not come for tu- 
toriaJ assistant.; three to four times highe - than among 
those ynn dr i ' .is.-, tutored improve significantly. I 
think thrs .ire I'lr reasons for the success of this pro- 
gram. First, v" are 'ning young tutors who do not pre- 
sent an qutha;i.> image: second, there is one-to-one con- 
tact bet wepo Mudent and tutor: and third, the emphasis is 
on strengtitrning ski'ls while using historici.; material. 
Tiiis is not a crash program for tests. 

We never established a control group. This Is a volun- 
tary prograir. and that in itself has elements of a control. 
We decided not to make it compulsory— I do know it's 
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working, but I wouldn t say just where it stands exactly 
without further testing. 

We use the seminar method to train tutors. Because of 
the size of the reading component in history, tutors have 
to be trained not only in teaching historical concepts, but 
in helping students learn effective study skills and 
methods of handling texts. The p :minar method is ex- 
tremclv -ffnctive as a training technique since it allows 
lutorp to discuss current problems as they occur and to 
gain insight by discussion with other tutors and super- 
visors. What we have now is a closely coordinated pro- 
gram. Our next step should be to make this an instruc- 
tional program. 

Pfolessor Aaranaon: In addition to the tutorial pro- 
gram, this term another example of interdepartmental 
cooperation is our co-teaching experiment in history and 
reading skills. I was given permission to set up an ex- 
perimental class in reading skills in history. It was com- 
prised of that small but significant group of students who 
barely failed to pass the placement test but who. none- 
theless, demonstrated valid indicators of probable good 
performance on the placement test, such as percentile 
ranking in high school. . ssing grades in social studies 
and English, and fairi) ligh vocabulary scores. The 
course in reading skills wus planned in correlation with 
the course in ancient history, taught by Dr. Polak. Dr. 
Polak and I have formed a close working relationship that 
has been revelatory for us both. We schedule conferences 
weekly and I audit his course. 'I'hese conferences have 
been invaluable as an opporiunity for expression, pro- 
viding feedback and gaining perspective on instruc- 
tional and motivational problems. 

The experimental class was nut envisioned as a tu- 
torial experience since these services are available else- 
where. It was established to help students deal develop- 
mentally and sequentially with the reading skills 
necessary for the study of history. In the reading course 
we use ihe assigned history texts and begin at the sim- 
plest literal level and move to the more complex ability to 
read inferentially and critically. 

The study of histoiry. however, does not necessarily 
pioceed fruiu the simplest lomiite complex skills-ihe em- 
phasis is on the chronological or thematic sweep of his- 
!ory which often fuxtaposes simple and complex matters. 
The rrading skills course, on the one hand, must stay 
abreast of the history course. On the other, my 
pedagogical practice is to develop skills as a pyramid 
after establishing a firm base. The »»aching of reading 
skills hfid to meet both requisites since students were 
immediately confronted with the reality of taking notes, 
handling difficult and long assignments including source 
readings, and preparing for essay examinations. Inci- 
dentally, the students receive three credits for the ct:m- 
pletiun of the history course ami nor<e for the reading 
tumrsi': this makes for hitternH.Hs iinil iiiotiviiiuimil 
proiilems. 

Proiesftor Cole: I think it is very imporiant in this pm- 
gram that the reading teacher be in conlat:! with the his- 
tory class on a daily basis. 

Perhaps we coiild hi-wr Hhout other reafiinK i imtnnt 
area progrnns fmm the audience. 
Speaiier. Slaten island Community College: We're 
putling^n^ effect a master lecture oni:r a week in i:on- 



junction with basic skills clasties. The sludenis meet in 
sections three limes a week. We have two social 
scientists, one composition teacher, one reading spe- 
cialist, four interns and two counsellors connected with 
the pronram. The freshman program is seventeen hours 
per week. 

A typical program has a general theme. The City. There 
is a social science lecture, a composition course, reading 
tutortaU. Our assumption is that major difficulties 
among slow learners are linguistic and the social sciences 
present a good opportunity to work with them. We do 
have a problem, however, in finding texts that are not loo 
dry and scholarly. 

Speaker, Queens College: In the last two years. Queens 
College has had to assume some responsibility for Open 
Admissions students. Our program is based on the as- 
sumption thai content areas and credit should be intro- 
duced 40 the first year of college. Vm associated with a 
course called Kthnic Groups in the City. It's a three credit 
course that attempts to combine content with skills train* 
ing. We try to treat the course as interdisciplinary. We 
also try to move from the particular to the abstract in the 
course of a year. The readings and the examinations get 
more difficult and the material more theoretical as we 
proceed. We begin with a comparison of personal and 
historical material. How to generalize from personal 
material is an early topic. Then we discuss how so-called 
ethnic experience often turns out to be class experience. 

WeVe found that our success with students is directly 
proportional to the amount of lime we can spend with 
them. 

Speaker, Medgar Evere College: Our freshman slu* 
dents may enroll in a core program consisting of seven 
half hours of required courses and four or five hours of 
laboratory work. Our team is one social science teacher, a 
reading and a writing specialist, a teaching assistant and 
a counselor. One hour of instructional lime per week is 
devoted to counselling, one hour to basic skills, three half 
hours to content area. Four and one half hours are to be 
used at the team*s discretion. 

We use content as the vehicle. The major concern of the 
program are the skills: writing, reading and cognitive de- 
velopment, i.e.. study habits, test taking techniques, 
logical processes. We use mathematics to tench logical 
processes, for example. The reading people iletermine the 
content. 

At the end of the year the student tak<^s the freshman 
composiUon exam. To pass thestudent should have an in- 
structional level of ninth grade comprehension and an in- 
dependent reading level of eighth grade. 
Speaker, Kingaborough Community College: We have a 
system of paired classes. Six credits an* offered. Four 
credits are in the content area and two an* in analytical 
reading. We do ^ave a core of reading .spfctalists. hut we 
rely on English teachers primarily. The Knj^lish teacher 
uses the text from the content area. 
QUESTION: Has anyone ever made an titt.-mpt to teach 
students how to synthesi7.e material? 
ANSWER: Tve tried to cio it in my own liislnry class. I 
tried to take a topic aruund iviiich a iiniiji*! i.iMilii ht* i.iiii-* 
s^ructed and then see how the tnoiit*! nOntrH In other 
periods in history. lt*K difficult. 

ANSWEIt: 1 have done workshops lifiiling with ab- 



stract ideas. We try to approach critical reading, writing 
and thinking through a focus on self-definition. 
Speaker, HerberMI. Lehman College: Tve found that the 
biggest obstacle is that students don't have literal com* 
prehension. Unless a student can comprehend «iterally 
what he reads you can forget about analytical faculties. 
Pfoteeaor Cole: 1 should like to establish a clearing 
house through the Chancellor's office so that people 
throughout the City University who are attempting to 
link content and skills areas can exchange information* I 
think this description of programs has been very useful. I 
think we have brought up three poi'^^s that merit further 
discussion. They might be described as the aims of teach* 
ing skills in the content areas. The first priority is estab- 
lishing basic, literal comprehension. The we have to con- 
sider attempts to teach abstract thinking. And. finally. I 
think we have to define for ourselves what we mean by 
college level reading. 
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Impressloiis Ftwn Two InterdiscipliBary Experiments 
With Undeqwepared Students 
CCNY. 1872 

IVO D. DUCHACEK 
Deparlment of Political Science 
Cily College 

The first experiment was an interdisciplinary course, 
ciimbininit political science, history, psychology, English 
and CSS for a group of average and underprepared 
students. I shall refer to this experiment as "INTER" for 
brevity's sake. 

My second experiment (the following semester) was a 
combination nf political science with English and CSS. I 
shall subsequently refer to that experiment as "POLENtr 
for brevity's sake. 

r.enerally speaking, I view INTER as a failure in 
contrast to the moderate success (and future 
polentiality)of POLENG. 

INTER: Theoretically much can be said in favor of 
interdisciplinary exposure of the incoming freshmen. In 
practice, however, we did not quite succeed in 
intergrating our three disciplines (plus English and CSSI 
into one meaningful whole: 

(al A truly interdisciplinary course would have required 
at least half a semester of preparatory work on the part of 
the "content " faculty. We had neither the money nor the 
lime to do this and I suspect that this would be also the 
case in the future. We finally gave three separate courses 
(each subject a Z-hcu? session a week and the fourth day 
all three professor presided over a 2-hour supposedly 
interdisciplinary discussion session), 
(b) The result of this arrangement was that all students 
had their full program within our framework and no 
possibility to expand socially or personally beyond the 
given framework. They complained about it. They felt 
separated in.n» the lest of the college. They were a 
•ape.:ial group "-and they knew they were a special 
group in n perjorative sense, nol a group of ihe spi'ciidlv 
lalenti'il onns. 

(cl The underlying pliilosophy was tha*l nur lNTER- 
framework would represent a sharpandexcltingcontrasi 
to th.-ir high srhool experience. It was too sharp. With the 
benefit of hindsight I wonder whether ivn underprepared 
student should be exposed to something so radically 
different: there is nothing wrong with a good preparatory 
high srhool curriculum and requirements. The contrast 
shoulil be in terms of quality and individual care, not 
necessarily format. To quote the coordiantor of INTER 
Adrienne Rirh: "There were moments when during the 
9-1 1 hours (on the fourth "interdisciplinary" day) 
students got a glimpse-anxiety-producing to some-of 
on., of ihe things we tend to lake for granted: that 
professors can disagree, that argument is possible 
between mutually respecting peers, (hat no one 
disc:ip|,ne is "right." Adrienne Rich sees the 
interdisciplinary open disagreement as a good thing, 
which It is. However. | iMiiphasi^ie hi'r terms "anxiety- 
producing." We ihree professors deliberately, and 
perhops sometimes artificially, cultivated dissent: I 
wonilrr now whether this was a correicl^rocedurf for the 
lunvildertid. underprepared freshmen, unfamiliar with 
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political science and psychology, and ill-taught in history 
in our high schools. 

(d) Another objection to our INTER experiment was the 
mix of the students: the average were integrated with 
the underprepared. The argument for such a mix is well 
known: "the better students will stimulate and elevate 
the underprepared to a higher level of critical learning." I 
am afraid that Ihe contrary has often happened; also a few 
brighter students tended to monopolize the question 
periods, frightening the less articulate and shy students 
into pHssivily. despair, or boredom. The large sisEe of the 
class and the "mix" were obstacles to meaningful 
discussion in the regular lecture/discussion classes: I 
have to admit, however, that our fourth interdisciplinary 
(collective) class occasionally succeeded in electrifying 
the students into a broadly based discussion. One 
conclusion seems self-evident: if we really want to help 
our Nliiili'nts.cbisses must be small and seminar-like. 

(e) One very positive lesson emerged: while history, 
psychology, ami political science did not succeed in their 
attempts at interpenetration. thecombination of English 
anil College Skills with Content Courses created novel 
and interesting channels of communication between the 
instructors as well as the students. And it was this 
enccmraging lesson which had led me to offer my time and 
energy (above my normal teaching load) to POLENC;. 
POLENO: The basic idea of POLEN(; was to graft 
English and CSS onto my basic poliMcal science course (a 
combination of theory. American Covernment. and 
International Relations, with focus on nationalism and 
national self-determination). The students assigned to us 
were subaverage. 

lean Wiles (CSS), (erry ( ;ould (English ). and I agreed on 
one book to be used in all three sectors with different 
emphases, techniques and perspectives (Orwell's 
Essays). We visted each other's classes and participateil 
in discussions whenever our special knowleilge could 
contribute something different. (While the English 
instructor pointed to Orwell's style. I emphasised the 
political meaning of the same statement anil so on). 
Anything negative? ([lertainly: 

(1) Hoth I and Jerry (;ould became seriously ill during 
the semester. After the promising start. I. in' particular, 
ban'ly finished the semester before undergoing a major 
operation in which my capacity to speak was at stake. 

(2) I made a mistake in trying to cover what, in my 
conscience ivould be si liistilialile 3 credit course 
(inlroilui:tory) in political .-jcience. Depth rather than a 
general view would have given the students a better 
preparation fm their future college work. The next time I 
plan to foi:iis on a few basics to beilisciissedat a leisurely 
tempo: or ailhw to the usual content of an introiluctory 
course, but oxteniled over two seiiieslcrs. Uriefly. I 
aiiviicati! it coinliiiialiim of » content course with Knglish 
ami CSS in a furm of » slow track i:ourse. 

It was iiiso iiii rrriir im niy part to schciluie the 
projeclion ot |inlitinil films (Camlhi. Cuban Missilo 
Crisis. Hoy uf Pigs, eli:.} ton late; I should havi' shown 
them st.n ling ivith the ihirii week. They have prnveil an 
••xlianrdinarily gnod tool in HiuiiiiH inlen-sl and 
analylii'al comnK'nl. 
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The fotlowini;; suggestions are based on a nol too 
successful INTER experience and on a more successful 
POLENG, which, however, was plagued by the sickness 
of two out of three instructors: 

1. The combination of a social science or humanity 
discipline with English. CSS (and possibly Speech) is 
highly recommended. 

2. Such a combined course should be in a slow-track 
category rather than marked an unrealistic hope that 
underprepared students can by this method still complete 
the college in four years. 

3. I do not abhor the idea that such a course would be 
run deliberately as an ''enlightened high school course'* in 
the first half of the semester. 

4. The classes should be small and consultations with 
the instructor frequent. 

5. In the first 5 to 6 weeks no reading assignment should 
be laft fw home study alone. Everything should be 
reexamined in class. The greatest handicap I could note in 
my students was doI a lack of motivation* not a lack of 
interest, not a lack of industry but simply their lack of 
ability to iletect what the central idea or concept in a 
paragraph might be. The good effects of CSS manifest 
themselves much too late for the purpose of the first test. 
Right froK. tiie beginning students must be guided toward 
distinction between important vb. marginal, and 
conceptual vs. merely illustrative materiaL 

6. Short quizzes and tests should be very frequent {I 
suggest every 2 weeks), even though students will 
complain. They should be successively exposed to all 
kinds of quisles; multiple choice, selections, 
identifications, expanded identifications (that is, 
identification plus student's opinion "why" this or that}, 
and guided essays (essay questions which state what 
should he in the first, second, and concluding 
paragraphs). 

7. I also recommend that students should be somewhat 
better screened than was thecase in Political Science 70. 1 
have in mind students whose mother tongue is not 
Raglish. It was a truly pathetic sight to observe one 
Chinese student using a voluminous Chinese-English 
dictionary during a 10 minute true/false quiz ceme:erning 
the U.S. Cfmstitution. 

Is the above also a comment on the New York City high 
schools? I think so. I have noted time and again how 
Blacks from the Caribbean (including French Haiti) liave 
superior study habits and an ability to handle new 
concepts or illustrations from American history 
(unknown to them) more effectively than the Neiv 
Yorkers. 

In my introductory international politics course I 
usually give an unsigned quiz in the first contact hour to 
determine the general level of alertness, in^ Test in 
current eventK. and knowledge of some termf« to be used 
by me in the first lecture the following day. 
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Linked Classes 

MORTON FIJHR 
U«pHrtment of English 
KinflsburiiUKh Ciimmunity CiilleKK 

KinKNbtiriiuRh Community (:alie»(?'s iniltiil Kxptm. 
mtiftH with Open Admissions students were similar to 
those in CMJNY. We. too .tried sevefHl different texllii...k 
attm:ks. We hnfian a tutorial ppogrom. We started u 
midinK/writioK workshop. Kanh approai;h. on piiper at 
least, seemed a satisfar.lory initial attack on the problem 

As time elapsed we all fully realixeil that students en- 
terln« college under Open Admissions were, in many in- 
»lanf:es. severely deficient in lisfeninK/readinR/writ- 
tn«/sfudyinR skills. The youoM people we were teuiihinu 
were f equired by the New York City Board of Kdue:ation 
to have only a reading achievement of 8.0 on a 
sland.irflixeil reading exam (YeforeMraduatiim from hi^h 
Hchool. Those of us with a knnwredRe of the literature on 
improvinK reailin« ai:hievement snores are fully aware 
that a 15 week fi,,||Bj:e semester ihies not permit the time 
needed to enable a student to raise his readinu 
achievement Rrade level to one commensurate with our 
collese level textbooks. Ami. of course, if we put our 
enerRies into raisins standarili7.eil test score results we 
should not be facioR adequately the task of helpioR these 
students to "cope" with colleRe level subjects 

Fully cosniwmt of this situatiim. we at KioRsborouRh 
felt the best method for helpioR all our students was to 
prepare them with the basii; tools for success in colleue 
evel subjects. We felt that learnmR how to handle 
textbooks, learniUR how to orRaniite iileas. learnioR how 
to evaluate reading materials, learniuR how to use the 
library, and learning how to stuily efficiently were 
essintiul minimum requirements for success in colbw' 
\\ hde we wore teachioR these varioii».skills.howevet our 
students did mit seem "to pull it all toRether" ami apply 
the skills learned to other ilisciplines. h» try tn oven'ome 
this problem of IransferrioR learning aad to motivate 
desire for ailvanced leariiioR tools. KinRsborouRhs 
Freshman huRlish Committee lieRan to experiment with 
linked i:lasst!s whereby entering freshmen art; pri'- 
programmeil in ai:i:orilance with stuilent area of ileRree 
preparatiim. A Liberal Arts stuilent. for example 
ordinarily takes a course in sociolngv during the college 
career. Ilmler the "llnkin«" system, m stude«t«; 
reci.gnizefl as deficient in Certain basii: skills as 
determined by an exam aiiministered prior (n 
reRistration. would be programmed into a paihadar 
section of KoRlish linkeil/sectiiin of sociiiloRy. Torse 20 
students would now have the same sociology iristructoi- 
)md "le same Hiiglish instiiictor. 

Wir havi' fmim: 'inking has the follmving ailvaiihiges: 
I. Sluileals are iiuttieilialely aware id the iiupoi lance 
cif siicce! s ill both iil.isses. 
'<£■ Miilivatiim is extremely high. 
.'«. The textbook imed in the Knglish i.bisH In 
'li'mimslr*ili. .eading learulog sluily skills tM.lniiiiiies is 
Ihe text nseii i,: the linkeil i.Uihh. 

4. Both insliorliirs nieei •oiJisi i-'is lodiniJii.il sliiHent 
pr.'igiess. rUsH progress, spei lai skills |..r liokid siili|ei I 



class. 

r». The teacher of the linkeil class develops greater a- 
ivareness of stmlents' remling and writing abilities and 
liegins to analyse his choice of textbook and the types of 
exams and research for which he holds his students 
ntsponsible. 

«. Both the teacher of Knglish and the teacher of the 
inked d iss develop an overall awareness of rolleuK lift, 
beyond nn individual discipline. 

This is m>t to say that we have removed all the 
prii.ilems of Op,,n Admissions. We stilt have stuilent in. 
a ubty to unilerstand the new vocabulary: we still see 
slow pbiddioR to understand the sentem:eand ultimately 
the paruRMph. What we have achieved is a Rreater de- 
Rm? of success in creatinR student sense of purpose. Stu- 
deuts understand how learninR/lisleninR/i eail- 
ing/studyinR skills help to achieve colleRe success 
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The Sixth-Grade Reader In College: 
A Realistic ProgDoeie 

HKI.KN K. LKFKVRK 
l)i?pHrlmi?nl of KnKlish 
Ciimmiinily ColloKt^ nf Philmielphia 

We Rive him a reailinR lest. But he lacks confidence; he 
tends (n l>ecome cnnfused. He looks at each item in a pas- 
sive way, hfipinR the meanioR will come through to him. 
He makes a pattern cm the answer sheet. When we score 
the test, we find t hat we are dealing wit h a student who is 
reading at ihi; sixth grade level. 

What are the c:harai:teristii:s iif this student, and what 
can we expect to do? 

In my opinion, a crucial weakness is the student's 
distance from the language he is expected to read in col- 
lege. The stuileni s own language, standard or non- 
standard, may enable adequate communiiiatiim with 
peers, but this is not the language appropriate for co! 
lege. If standard written Hnglish is. as has been noted 
often, a special dialect of the Rnglish language, the Eng- 
lish of textbooks is a special variety of the dialect. Our 
student neither speaks nor writes it. 

Structurally, written language of this student resem- 
bles Knglish ilescribed by Dr. Ruth Strickland in her 
study of the language of first graders. When the student 
reads ninud a typical textbook sentence opening with It or 
there or inverted vx structure, the variance is evident. 

HiTi* s an exampli*. A student was asked to read aloud a 
sentence which bail presi'oted difficult yon a readinntes!: 

Nut unless the rains were untisually heavy that year 
fiiil the farmers havi* a k'hmI crop. 

HaffliMi liy a sentence opening with not and unless* he 
read them as individual words: Not...unless. After a mo- 
ment, he grasped what he thought came next, and read: 
The rains were unusually heavy that year. A moment 
later, in a satisfied way, he read this question: Did the 
farmers have a good crop? lotaS meaning, zero. He used 
intonation patterns he already knew to fit together the 
parts of the complete printed sentence. He lacked com- 
«pletely,thft over-riding intonation pattern fundamental to 
the meaning of the sentence as a whole. 

One authority suggests we must have a 
psycholinguistic theory for reading that "emphasisises the 
majo** but gennrally unrecogniKed role of intonation and 
inni speech in silent reading. This theory holds that 
large, over-riilioK intonation patterns delineate mean^ 
ing-bearing syntactical patterns in Knglish/** More spe- 
cifically. Professor David Kskey suggests "the syntax of 
unsimplified written Knglish typically exhibits a degree 
of complexity much greater than that of the spoken 
language" anil "ailvancnl Knglish structure should be 
taught til slmlHits who niiist tackle such Knglish roaiiiOK. 
anil tb«it it shoiiid lie laiiKbt in cnnnei.Mon with this 
nsiiliau." II biiK bi-ea ileinniiNtialefl thai faaiiliiirily with 
Ihr Hlniclariii patlir*jis of lhi> langoaqe Ip.kIs lo Rieater 
•icbii*viMiiHil ill ris'iiin^. Dr. VirRiaia Alli?n. wlin 
participalhii in Siiii-Sii l.iii*s well known i'\pi*riuii'iil in 
p.illrro-|inirlii:r. rep irts: 

SoiTif^whal III the AirpriKc of the slaff. H^o^es oa thi* 
Coiipmitive Knglish 'Fesl revcalril thai thirirxpi?rinii;ntal 
gniops made RnsitMr gains in reading after a year of 
gramiiiiir pallnrn piaclice lhan iliil Ihr mi^niliers of the 



control group. What made this result the more striking 
was that the contrcd gniup...had given more attention tO 
reading, as such, and to discussions of the material read.' 
Dr. Marion |enkinson. addressing the National Reading 
(Conferences, cited a number of doctoral dissertations 
linking ability to handle syntax with reading compre*^ 
hension.^ 

Here's one way of looking at the problem. A student 
speaking or writing can choose his words, sentence struc- 
tures, figures of speech, references. He has all these op- 
tions. But. when he reads he has no options. The language 
of the passage is precisely as it appears on the printed 
page. He can express, for example, orally or in writing 
"keeping up with the foneses." an idea familiar to him. But 
be cannot begin to read a passage fmm Thorstein Veblen 
expressing this same idea. For the student, it's almost as if 
he is attempting to read a foreign language. Many of the 
words are familiar, but he loses his way among Veblen's 
sophisticated structures. With patient tutoring, he may 
appreciate many concepts hitherto unknown, tinassist- 
efl. he cannot comprehend them from the printed page. 

A contributor to the loumal of Reading suggests the 
low-level reader needs, first a struc;ured oral practice 
like that mentioned by Ur. Allen and Professor Eakey. 
(}rai practice is a powerful teaching device* since the stu* 
dent learns at once the structure and the accomprnying 
intonation pattern, basic to the inr aningof the sentence as 
normally 'heard" thmugh the phenomenon of inner 
speech in silent reading. After oral practice, the writer 
suggests, written practice should follow, then work in 
reading.^ 

/\t the Community College of Philadelphia we have a 2- 
semester language curriculum designed originally for use 
by deaf and foreign students who have completed a 
period of oral practice; at present it has been extended to 
include other groups. Such an approach, with an added 
sentence-oriented remedial reading program desiKned to 
litiilil sentence sense, is possible for a severely retarded 
reader, it is. however, a long-range appniach. 

Suppose we have a student for but one semester. In 
reiilistii: terms, what can we expect to do for him? 

Ptry many methods, ^sffalfy u!{ing*reading material 
from simpler college texts for motivation, but with some 
in thtt ]extbook manner that I write myself. I appmach 
terminology directly. A good technical exercise is to look 
for key terms, concept words, as distinguished from less 
vital vocabulary items. A student of elementary biology, 
for example, should make a list of key concept words used 
in that course for his reading teacher: if possible, he 
checks list anil definitions with his biidogy teacher. 

Another good exi*n:ise is practice with sentence sum- 
marii-s to select, from a short passage, generalisation and 
major supporting details. Oral, followed by written 
practice class, with the teacher at the board. i:an be re* 
peated often since it tiikes little time. 

Kimiilation technii|Ui»s an? ipiite vrloable. Hypotheti- 
cal examination i|iii?stions baseil on passiiKes in relevant 
fields piiidocis ouiitn, both grneriili/iition and sup- 
portive po. ». This IS thi* bi*st way I havi* found to tisii.h 
pcHir iiMf|(M«^the ri*l;itionship bi>tw«*en a uenerali/.ation 
aail ils support, lis first sli*pis loileciileonthe form of Ihi* 
answer: I si*nleni:i*. 2 senlrni nK. n paragraph. 2 paiH- 
gniphs. Mere iiie two examples. On ii riO-iiimuii- i|ui/ in 
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geology, a question could be: "Explain the weatherino 
process in general." An external authority always Iro- 
presses students more than a statement from one's own 
nstructor. so I give my students this advice from Or. 
Leslie Nason of the University of Southern California: 
In writing espay-type tests students should be care- 
ful to dnswer each question precisely in the very first 
sentences Illustrations, examples, and further discus- 
sion should be included only after the question has been 
answered directly. 

The class considers the passage, formulates a first 
sentence for a direct answer, discusses material to be in- 
cluded, after which the students write. A history qui?, 
may have the Question: "Discuss the prospects for 
national unity in the United States of 1790." A class in- 
variably finds factors noted in the chapter that work for 
Mgainst unity: a 2-paragraph answer naturally results 
After a brief discussion of possible opening sentences and 
nf transttions between paragraphs, students write. 

Videotaped lectures in a classroom situation bv rnl. 
lege insiriiirtors-another simulation technique-are 
good motivation in instruction for listening and note 
talcing. I found that a filmstrip used early in our biology 
course also was useful. Students are permitted to use 
ntiH-s during a brief quiz on the material of the lecture or 
filmstrip. Note taking on a text passage, with 1 page cf 
notes permitted, produces high motivation when stu- 
dents can use such notes for a later test. Working in small 
groups is advantageous as an aid in deciding content in 
the leht. Sometimes I tape record a question-and-answer 
session of the kind that oftenoccurs when a class has read 
a textbook nhapte for a subject-matter course. It gives 
students an nppori unity to hear their own recitations and 
how they sound. 
What is the result? 

In one semester, apparently we can lay a foundation of 
some kind for reading impriivement. It wfll not be much 
more if the student ix-nins is a sixth-grade^Ievel reader, 
in .spiti. c,f my liesl nfforts, my post-test revmils no really 
significant improvement inreadinRscoresonlhepartof a 
number of poor readers. I must comfort myself— and this 
is arfu.illy a wal cnmfori-^that the. sttident's nauraty 
rale has improved. Rather than attempting 40 items with 
12 correct, perhaps the student trieft but 25. and has 16 
correct. Something has happened! 

In fact. I feel we can produce a reader who is more ac- 
tive, with more confidence and with more ability to con- 
centrate. I do not feel. h.»wever. that in one semester ac- 
tual skills can be improved to the point where the stu- 
dent can bandit the kind of textbook reading he will en- 
counter in a course whose subject matter is on (he i.ol- 
lege-Ievel. Nothing would please me more than to have 
someone explain to me how to do it. 



'"Teaching Standard English as a Second Dialect." 
Teachers College Record, February. 1967. p.aog. 

^Address to the National Reading Conference. December 
2. 1069. 

Mack B. Krail. "The Audio-Lingual Approach and the 
Retarded Reader." |ournal of Reading. November. 1967. 
p.93. 
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••The Simplistic Standar.. Word-Perceptior Theory of 
Reading." Elementary English. March. 1968. p.2. 

-•"A Mew Technique for Teaching Reading to Advanced 
Sludi'nls." TESOt Quarterly, l)«?cKmh»T. Ifru. p. :mh. 
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In-Service Training For Faculty In 
Reading Impravemenl Divisions and 
Natural Sciences 

IRKNK MARTIN 
Allioii llmilth UuirninK (]f!nlf!r 
Nff^iiv York Ci\y Ctimmunily OoIIhmo 

An Open Aclmissianft policy Tor the City University iif 
New York has been ineffeot since September 1970. Since 
the Hcloptiun of this policy the level of student academic 
preparation often falls far below the minimum levels 
necessary for successful completion of the career course 
of study. For many, organiisalional skills need develop- 
ment toenhance learning through lecture, laboratory, and 
clinical experience. Students, for example, enrolled In 
courses in the Natural Sciences, often because high 
school course content does not meet the prerequisite 
levels necessary for survival In freshman ci»urses, need 
additional preparation to meet the rigorous curriculum 
designed for a course of study resulting in local, state or 
federal licensurt^ and/or certification examinations. To 
complete the course of study and acquire necessary cer- 
tification seem overwhelming tasks to Open Admissions 
students, Kducators should explore possihieoptions for a 
continuation of higher eil* Mon that will enable stu- 
dents enrolled in i.areer and transfer programs to widen 
their^hori/.ons to include a vast range of educational ' 
opportunities. 

A Learning Center is a comprehensive network of sup- 
port systems designed to facilitate student learning and 
utilizing a team of content faculty, remedial specialists 
nnd tutors for preparation and implementation of a series 
of mutually complementary strategies of learning. 

The Learning Center staff focuses on application nf re- 
medial techniques, methods and materials as well as spe- 
cific content areas in departmental courses to achieve thi; 
objectives priijecled. Activities creating such an en- 
vironment appear below. 
Diagnostic Testing and Base Una Data 

Diagnostic tests ore to b|e developed to prepare precise 
prerequisite vocabularyl reading comprehension, and re-* * 
lated cimtent skills necessary for entering freshmen to 
succeed in their first term course of study. Comprehen- 
sive reviews of high school rot:ords aid student placement 
for remediation, prerequisite training or first-term pro- 
gramming. 
Tutorial Assistance 

Tutoring is a cf»mplex process based on sensitivity to 
individual student educational and emotional needs. 
Kffectiv:* tutoring achieves mastery of subject matter in- 
volved through supportive tutorial assistance with, its 
ultimate goal, student self-direction. 

Today tutorial assistance as enlarged supports many 
learning situations, including both open laboratory ami 
multi-level Learning Center 
Freaiinian Study Skilla Mini-Course 

CourscH offered to freshman students deal »viih read- 
ing and st.idy skills applied to a specific cimtent coursi^ 
%vilbiii tsii.ti ijirriiaihini. The Leai nan^ Cifiiler staff i:on- 
suits content faculty members to analyze reqii'.red 
leadings within the content curricubini. 



Sequential Modules of Inatruellon 

Instructional modules as developed for the needs of 
students with varying backgrounds and educational 
skills encompass sing!e-concept units of learning in a 
framework conceived with reference to prerequisite 
skills, current curticulum and enrichment activities. 
Supportive Medio Aida 

All available media team works with faculty to design 
and develop supportive instructional aids for classroom 
use, tutorial sessions, and student reference. The team 
iititiTses college prcnluction resources. 
Media Cross Refeienra 

Several college locations house material where faculty, 
who must be made aware of existing resources, can se- 
cure aids applicable to the content of their course. A sys- 
tem of cataloguing media available in the collegeand from 
commercial sources is needed to ensure presentation of 
material and adequate experience to aid new and ex- 
perienced faculty in the teaching of new courses. 
Student Devetopnient Woritsbopa 

Student Development Workshops analyse educational 
options and occupational opportunities available to stu- 
dents. Various career choices are defined and procedures 
for continuing education and assessment of goals are 
examined. 
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Readtag in tl» 'intent Areas: Humanides 

KOWARU SELTZER 
Deparlmeni of Philosophy 
Queensborough Communily ColleRe 

I shall discuss the relationship between studyinft the 
humanit ies and learning to read with referenre to the sub* 
fetit I teach— philosuphy. The approach I use to in- 
corpiiratR the readihg of philosophy into the teaching of 
philosophy is not necessarily the only one possible. 

One of the first difficulties a philosophy teacher faces is 
that philosophy is a subject with which most students are 
unfamiliar. Unlike European college students, our stu- 
dents rarely have encountered it in their pre-college edu- 
cation. The typical American student reacts to 
philosophy by assuming the subject is either too difficult 
to master or is irrelevant. Once registered for a 
philosophy class, many students take a "show me" atti- 
tude, essentially different from that shown to other 
courses for which they havb enrolled. Such students al- 
ready believe these subjects are of value because 
authority establishes the course in a particular concen- 
tration leading to a degree. 

The situation of the philosophy teacher can be both 
burden and challenjte and their common term is the teach- 
er's personality whose importance has been evident since 
Socrates. Soc-ites himself recognized that the philoso- 
phical attitude can be found in anyone "...who has 
nialisted that in respect for wisdom he is really worth- 
less." For Socrates, a "teacher of philosophy" is not some- 
one who imparts knowledge to the ignorant, as a man fills 
an empty cup with water. Rather, a teacher of philoso- 
phy is one who stimulates the desire for truth in those 
with whom he converses. Socrates believes no genuinely 
human existence is possible without the inquiring mind. 

Like Socrates thenlassruom teacher of {ihilosophy must 
show that thinking is valuable and that truth should be 
followed wherever it may lead, even into ways that de- 
part from the routine or the acceptable. I have found cri- 
.•irnl.an'U;nt»:js'!».il thinking is best in an informal setting 
where students come to regard others as participants ina 
common quest. In the search for truth, a teacher must bo 
careful not to assert the prerogatives of authority. In it- 
self, a si'lf-juslifying authority is inimi':Hl In IheexiKlonre 
"f thi; philosiiphical temper. Thu ideas of grnai 
philnsnphers tire inlroitucifd not as dogma but as iheoHitN 
whosi; pri>Huppnsilinns open to i:ritic:al srriiliny. My iiim. 
then, is III teach philosophy as a melhoil of i:ritii;al imiuiry 
rathi-r than to leach it as a system of el(>rnal veritii's. 

The type of philosophy course sketched above is suiImI 
to our students since it addresses itself to the ultimate 
questions most college-age people regard as impnrlanl. 
questions dealing with human signifii:an(:«> .ind aspira- 
tion. Again, it begins from a skepticism similar to that ex- 
pressed liy many .students toward traditional answer?* to 
such questions, and finally, it emphasiites i:imversalion. 
the pnicnss of talking out questions of mutual t:imc:ern 
with imi-'.s neers. 

The philo.sophy teacher i:nn use sludi-nl sln nglhs to 
their mutual advantage for he c:an m^ke the student 
aware that questions of ultimate ronf.ern wre ptiilosopliir 
in nature: the teacher alli>mpl in i:hanKe the 



skepticiPn of the student from cynicism to a "healthy 
skepticism." an attitudethat values the critical capacities 
of human reason when it attempts to di .close the truth: 
and. finally, the teacher can atterr.[>t to lead his students 
to recognixe that a group sharing specific philosophical 
interests constitutes a peer group. 

The foregoing discussion is preliminary to but 
necessary for a considerat ion of t he place of reading in t he 
teaching of philosophy. I have found students read an as- 
signment only if they believe it to be of value to them. 
Therefore, it is a function of the teacher to generate or to 
encourage student interest in the subject. Reading criti- 
cally is difficult. Many of our students are poorly pre- 
pared for it because their previous education had not re- 
quired them to read with critical understanding or be- 
cause their culture does not regard the written word as an 
important means of access to ideas. Most students ac- 
cept their own experience at its face-value, as immediate 
and self-sufficient. Reading is an activity ultimately re- 
quiring the reader to penetrate the surface of the written 
word before he enters into the depths of its meaning. 

The teacher of philosophy must take care in '^'•^ecting 
assigned readings. An appropriate reading selection de- 
pends upon the goals of the course. O- ten it is difficult for 
students to read selections that employ a vocabulary and 
a sjniax no Icmger in ordinary usage. Such materials pre- 
sent unnecessary difficulties lor students if the aim of the 
course is to train them to readcritically. The teacher must 
off-^r his class reading materials that state the problems 
of philosophy and their possible analyses adequately and 
with relative simplicity. Rather than "watering down" 
course readings, the task is to find in written language 
philosophical ideas so written as tomake them accessible 
to our students. The search for adequate reading material 
is always ongoing, a process of experimenting with dif- 
ferenl reading assignments, constantly testing these as- 
.•signmenls against the capacities of the stuilents anil the 
goals of the course. 

The philosophy teacher does not teach reading as a skill 
for its own sake. The teacher uses reading materials to 
achieve the aim nf Mie course, namely, to develop criih.al 
understanding. Reading should be taught by the leather 
of philo.siiphy as one way in which sluileotscanengnge in 
a dialogue with another ninker: it involves a process fif 
I omaiunicalion that actively engages the reader with the 
writer in the proress of revealing the Iriilh. Wecan ciinsi- 
iler th. 4 conception of reading as a form of inloiligeni ac- 
livily: it i • intelligent in the sense that it involves adap- 
tive interM:liiin between sitiileni ami environment. In this 
inslanee. the laller is the world as cons' nmleil by the 
written word. 

There an; specific elassroiini procediir' s to notuisb the 
Hrowlh ol re.icling as an iaielligeol aMiviiy. The leui.her 
i:an convey to h-s NioileniN how he experts I heoi to read [iy 
reading critically signiiii.aol passages from the resiling 
ussigMinenl. ThriMiMh (hi.s deaamsiralion sliideols dis- 
ciiver a niidel by \vhii:h to consider other leailiou selei: 
lions. The teacher must be careful his Klmlenlsilniiol fol- 
low the iniulel as an alisiilole and sliv.hl the elfiai re 
i|oii-eil In reai.h a i:oni liision. The lea«:her nmsl emplia 
si/e thi slodeni sbmild rni.as his allenlioa oa the pm. i-s 
lhal iolenenes when we mcve liooi .1 i|ii.-slinn In its 
.insiver. My jiisl this prmess. |,|,.,| |,i,|«„„.„|s ..n. |„. 
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reanhltd and this is of central interest to the teacher of 
philosophy. 

The teacher as a research person also can help his stu- 
dents read philosophy by devoting sufficient class time to 
elucidatioK the meaning of specific key terms. Students 
tief:iime aware that words have a history that ihe teacher 
reconstitutes. Words such as "justice/' "soul." and "(!od/' 
an^ of central importance to philosophy whose meanings 
and contexts have changed with the passage of time. The 
teacher's explanation always should include a discus- 
sion of the circumstances, historical and intellectual^ that 
have occasicmed a revision of a word's meaning. Finally* 
a teacher must relate technical meaning to everyday 
meaning: this enables students to order ineaning*s multi- 
ple senses. C.lassroom activities as outlined above can 
give students tools necessary to read their assignments 
intelligently. 

The teacher of philosophy must be sensitive to the read- 
ing progress of his students. Again, this can be accom- 
plished by using theK(K:ratic method of questioning, both 
oral and written. Such questioning can ask that students 
reproduce in their own words the sense of what they have 
read. Of even more value, it can ascertain whether stu- 
dents have reached deeper levels of understanding 
through their skill in drawing inferences from their read- 
ing and in relating the structure of what they read to simi- 
lar and dissimilar material. 

In summary. I believe a teacher of philosophy needs 
varied approaches, different methods, to help his stu- 
dents to understand assigned reading material. How- 
ever, no approach the teacher uses can be applied 
mechanically: a teacher must be conscious of the imme- 
diate f:lassrooni situation and alive to its dynamics if he is 
to attain a fi* damental goal and awaken in his st udents a 
desire for knowledge. For the teacher, reading serves to 
effectuate that ideal. 



Innovative Methodologies in Reading Improvement 

VmUP STANDKR 
Oi!piirtiiM!nt of HehiiviorHl Ki:ipni:HS 

nmi Humiin Kfirvirps 
KinttsliiiniUKh Ciimmunily CnllitHn 

The presentation and workshop provided by the staff 
of Voices, rnc. at the CUNY Conference, initialed a 
national program wherein university professors and 
theatrical performers united to inaugurate a unique and 
innovative multi-sensory experience in communication. 
Embodied in the performances of Voices. Inc. the project 
IS supported by a grant from the Education and Expan- 
sion of the Arts Programs of the National Endowment for 
the Arts, as 'The Touring Teacher Artist Program." 

The program assumes the must effective learning re- 
suits from a multi->sensory approach that evokes 
emotional, visual and cognitive responses from partici- 
pants and observers. By intensive involvement, those in- 
volved should experience a new commitment to, and love 
for. learning difficult to obtain when utilizing more tra- 
ditional methodologies. 

The two-part session. ""Innovative Methodologies in 
Reading Improvement;* is first, a presentation, "fourney 
Into Blackness.*' a musical and dramatic review of Black 
History in word, song and movement; thereafter, a work- 
shi'O f allows. 

Bantu chants, field works songs, street cries, spirituals, 
rhythm *n* blues and fazz, develop an abbreviated his- 
tory of the Afro- American from his African culture 
through the generations of slavery to the present day. In 
turn, driving rhythms, dynamic dances and dramatic 
portrayals of the American Black man, past and present, 
are the means by which to excite empathy with and 
interest in the historical issues illustrated. The group is 
remarkably versiitile in its presentations of the gamut of 
Bliick historical experience, and Black n*sponse in its 
manifoiii expressions. 

Major participants in the workshop included [esse 
OeVore. Managing Director of the performing group, and 
Or. Madeton. Stent. Professor of K.*"JJ'ation.-.Cit.yCr>ll«g»v 
Director of the National Right to Read Programs. Chief 
Consultant to Voices Educational Service and guiding 
spirit of the performing unit. 

Presentation and workshop alike make clear that 
utilization of Black images and identification are modes 
to stimulate development and improvement of English 
ami writing skills. The challenge to the eiiur.ator is inte- 
gration of the nation*s curriculum so Black images with 
whom youth can identify are represented. To meet the 
challenge is to restore America's past by maki ig the 
Black men live who have h.id so decisive a part in the 
shaping of the Western world. The task proves progres- 
sively less difficult as this success shows. 

The educator need not create a Black History and cul- 
ture, for it is there with its fascinatingandinspiringarray 
of heroes and villains, great men and small, leaders anil 
rebels, inventors, artists and scientists, and is. in fact, no 
fiiffeient in kind from that of all the n«itiiinalities who 
havi? inaile America. 

No. the educator need not write a Black history. Al- 
ready, it has been wriTten anil rewritten for all grade 
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levels, for all levels of ability. It is available in hard-cover 
books, paperbacks, film strips, recordings, movies and 
programmed courses. So, too. with new curriculum 
guides cO demonstrate integration of Black histories into 
present courses. (;iiod ones have been developed, used, 
tested, and found workable. We still need and. 
analoKously. can produce such materials in art. niusii:. 
litoniture. science and in the school library. 

In fact, we already have achieved developtnent of 
multi-racial, multi-ethnic textbooks that, through iltus- 
trations of children with different ethnic backgrounds, 
provide a ntalistic current interpretation of our 
ploralistii: society. Entire series of inexpeusive 
paperbacks and bariicover hooks on minority groups are 
lieing piddisheii. 

Intensive student involvement. exciting and generating 
i:ommitment to learning, such iis this Conference 
pntsentatirm and workshop demonstrates, should lead to 
continuing dramatic improvement in reading and 
communication skills. We anticipate the opportunities for 
shariOK educational methoiiologies. provided here liy 
Pnifessor David Keller, will continue in CUNY's 
('onferences of the futon?. 
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Reading Pienary Session: XoncluBlotta and Proposals** 

PAIII. PANKS 
I)i!Pfirlni«nt of H.iKii: Ski I Ik 
QuiMfnHlitipouKh Ccimtnunity CtillitMC! 

Our piirtiiiHo ior thi? noKt htmr ur sii, in to sum up thi; 
hi^hiiKhtH lit thi> workshiips thai Iniik pliM:K yKKti>niHy 
iinii tiuiay unci, perhaps inuHt impiirtant, tii i-xr.hatiKt? 
iflfNiH anil n*ili>i:tiuns aliiiiit thi^HK wurkHhopK ami makr ni* 
i:iunmi*niialionH for the fulUPK. A i:unfHrent:i; like thiH i:ati 
ac:i:iimpliKh ho tnui.h ami mi mure. One nf the moHt im* 
pcirtaat things that i:an i:iimi> friim a i:cinfKrKm;e in the 
fiilliuv-up. We've had very little riillow-up in thedity I Ini> 
verHily amimM reading ami writiuK HkillH ti>ac:herH. ThiiK 
i»r UN wha wiRh til purKiie further Hiime of the thin^N vve 
heard yeKteniay and tiiiiay. i:an he^in hy meeting and ex- 
i.iianuinK ideaK here. 

I want to do three thiuKH at thiH plenary HeKsion. First, 
I'd like to spend iour or five minutes pn-seutinK a 
summary of the workshopK that took plai:e yesterday, 
this iniiniinM and this afternoon. Kei:iind, fVe invited 
some of the workshop leaders to present sperifii: hi^h- 
liKhlK of their workshops and make reriimmendatiiins 
based on their refler.tions. Third, perhaps we i:an make 
spei:ifif: mroininendations for future action. 

The risidinu workshop programs at this third annual 
i:iiii{ereni:e seemed to stress the bread and butter asperts 
o| reoiliuK iiuproveuieiit inNtriiirtion. and toiii>ai with the 
spei.iiii: pnililems iind eHprrienees of the (lily dniversily 
stair. This approiii:h is somewhat in i.ontrast to the 
tvpii:al reading imprnvement i:iinferem:e wliirh olteii 
i:iini:eriis itself priauirilv with miiretheiiretii;alaspei:tsof 
inslriHitioo and methodology. Diirinu the past two days 
our i:ouli*reni:e. lor the most pari, presented sperilii: 
pi iibli'ius iinil piissibi" solutions expi>riem:eil by our stall 
in lliHr everyday le.ii.hinK responsibilities. Thus, we 
heard a delaib'il desi.-riplioa ol Ihi* reading programs 
i:oudm;led in sevprid (!ltNiY units. inrludioM ilia^oostii: 
ami methodfdo^ical tiroi:eilurfs. 

In many i:iillejL*es. reading fJasses are offered in i:oiirili- 
Uiition \w*irii i:li:sseK in history. soc:ia| si:ii*nifes. Knulish, 
biiiioKy and other subjei.ts. Many tear.liers am develop- 
iuK basii; reading skills by emphiyinM speiiilii: eontent 
areii text biioks. Ktudents often rej;{ister ior a i.'ontent 
i:ourse anil thi*u attend skills f:lasses in whii:h the in- 
stnii.'tor Mtiiiles the student by lisiirhinK relevant readinu 
and study skills uei;eHsary to meet thedemaod ol tbi-i 
tent area roiirse. Team tearhin^. riiteai.hinK and skills 
i:ore approiii;hes are briuM tried. Often there is joint 
plamiiiiK ol nirriruiain by the iiiintent iirea teai:hi*r iiud 
the reading tiMi;lier. Other pro){rams reipiire th.it stu- 
dents attenil rMOiediotion idasses as pre- or rorequisites 
for siibjei:! uiiitter courses. Ktudents attend i:lass>»s in 
whiiJi siiliji'i:! niiitter text material is employeii lo deve* 
lop skills liiit the riMci IK i:iiurse is not oflered as a i:oui* 
plemeiita *y i:oursM to any speiiifii: siibjeiJ matter i:lass. 
Other prouriMiis are laboratory oriented. Students an 
evaluated and tlieii lolhiw inilividiiali/ed prii(>rauis iiiiiler 
mipervisioii in a laboratory settioK* 

The workshops on reading im|irovement in the uiiitenl 
areas and in team- and i:iiteai;hinK iippro«ii.hi*s where 
i.bise interaiJion between reiiflinu teiuhiT iind i.iPiiteot 



area teaeher is involved, indieated several advantaites 
over readiUM programs that areofferetl in isiitation. First, 
it is felt that there is greater student motivation. Ktu- 
dents seem to be more willing to apply themselves in 
readintf improvement i:liis»es when they are mattrhed 
with i:ontent i:iiiirses. Ktudents feel ^reatercontinutty lie- 
i:ause their readinK and study skills needs in theciontenl 
i:oiirse are tN^iuK met dim:tly in the rt^ading r:lass. Ke- 
i:ond. inslruetors sense thai impressive ^Hins in thei.on- 
tent area 8ub|ectH mi^ht be due essentially to the supimr* 
tive work dune in the readinu skills t:lass. 

However, some i:auticm must be exereised. Is the liaf:k 
to tiai:k skills i:ourse only tutoring for spei;ifii: subjec:! 
matter, or is it regally a skill development eoursef Does the 
instruirtor use sperifii; mntent materials to develop es- 
sential skills that are appliiuible to all types of subjert 
matter? Or does the instructor merely offer tutorial sup- 
port ami review reqiiin>d readiuK atisi^nments in h 
manner that dues not develop skills? (Ian the reading 
teiM:her meet lioth the demand of the subjert matter 
roiirse and i^ffer instruetion in the essmtial skills thai 
comprise the readin>t priH:ess? ideiiliy, both i:an he done. 
And under no i:in:umstam:es should skill instruction be 
sacrificed. Open Admissions policy has made the subject 
matter teacher aware of the necessity of teaching 
methodology that serves the leiirninK priK:ess. It has be- 
come imperative that the subject matter specialist be- 
come more adept in recoKnixiuK and providinK for learn- 
inu problems in the class. At one time, not too lonH afto. 
reading specialists on the secondary school level crieil 
out: "Kvery teacher should be a reading teacher." It jiiFt 
didn't work out. The subject matter teacher is concerned 
primarily with teaching the subject. *rhe subject teacher 
feels he should not be concerned with skills that students 
should have learned in the earlier praties. And I think our 
college fiicidty reacts similarly, even with the advent of 
Open Ailmissioiis jiiul its concomitant prolileins. 

However, as our workshops on inservice faculty Irain- 
iuK exhibiteil. there can bean effective workiuK relatioii- 
shifi between a content teacher and a reading specialist. 
Procedures that rnn^v from simple diahiKiie l:onl:ernin^ 
^earniniTproblems in a classroom to structured inservice 
faculty training sessions offering guidance to content 
teachers an* operative und effective. These situations 
also result in mutual learninK- I he reading teacher be- 
comes better inliirmedjdiiiut the learning disabilities pro- 
blems ciiiifrontinK the subject matter teachers. And it 
wiiiild serin that continued dialogues and struct iireii in- 
service laciilty training sessions conducteii in an atmos- 
phere III open^iuindedness and receptivity can prove to be 
proiliictive .mil extremely hel|iful \u both speciolists. 

Another sensitive aroit bir re.Mliuu teachi>rs is the in- 
struction ol foreign students. HoMlish as a srcoitd 
lanKiia^M is not an uni:ommon course iillerin^ in most 
(IHNY units. However, itioiv oMen tli«io not. thi* KKI. spe^ 
ciiilist si'MUis to lie better ei|iiipped to teiii:b the writing 
skills compotii'Ots iii Itie coiirsi* iban the readinu skills. 
1'iiiis. i|iiite ottrii. iori'i^ii stiidfots receive little ollective 
ri.ssist.iiii.e III the siib .iriMs ol ri*adioj4 iiistiiictioii. Oiii 
wiwkfdiop't on l\SI. di'infinKtriitfd several tff"hniipies iii 
riMdiou skills lOsit ui.tHiii It wiuild seeniibiit itui' possililc 
roiiti* towiiiii 10111*1. tiiiu this iii*f iiiem.y would be tore* 
i|iiiii* those pmi'iiiois Ifsidiiii* to r.5i|. deun'cs to in* 



corpiinite mum oouraes In familiarize the Kniduale stu> 
«lcnl with Ihw reiuiinft priH:ess and the naluri; and rele- 
vance of sub-skills in readinK and how they are taught. 

Tutorial asislance has been widespread in the City Uni- 
versity since the inception of Open Admissions. Under- 
graduate and graduate students have been offering tu- 
toring services in subject matter departments. In addi- 
tion, as we heard in the workshop concerning tutorial 
assistance, the student tutor has a place in reading im- 
provement programs. .Student tutors have been able to 
assist the reading teacher by rendering individual 
tutorial assistance to those students who require supple- 
mentary assistance beyond the work accomplished in the 
classroom. One workshop touched upon a very basii: pro- 
Idem cimfrimting reading improvement instructors in 
niNY. In I he workshop just completed, entitled "Assess- 
ment and Kvaluatiim of Reabing Programs," college ad- 
ministrators and reading teachers had an opportunity to 
disi:uss the purpose and value of reading improvement 
programs on the college level. Perhaps the most essential 
problems i:imsidered were these: what should l>e ex- 
pected of reading improvement programs on the college 
level: what can they do and not dii; what does the college 
administrator expect from reading improvement courses; 
what does the subject matter teacher expect: and what are 
reading teai:hers expecting to accomplish? Does the read- 
ing teacher transmit an idea of what he or she expects to 
accomplish to the college administrators and to the sub- 
ject matter teachers? The impression 1 received is that 
many administrators who have evaluated reading pro- 
grams feel that many of these programs are nebulous and 
unclear. Kssentinlly. the administrHtors told us that there 
is a neeil fi»r more effective communication between the 
re.iding staff of the college and the administrator. 

In a very general way. and very quickly, also, I've sum- 
mariml what I cimsiiler to be the key points of the work- 
shops that took plai:e the past two days. Rut mui:h mure 
happeneil than I've suHgest«d. I've askeil Shirley 
Aarimson. who chaireil the workshop on reading in the 
content areas of social science, anil l.ila Soil, who 
participated in the reading workshop on team teaching 
and coteachinM. .uid n win Bergman, who tvas involved in 
the workshop on tutorial assistance, to spi'mi ii lew 
minutes giving us the highlights of their wnrkshiius. Per- 
haps when we've heard them we can come up with some 
recumiiiendations. l.ila. would you care to start us off? 
Llla Soil: Fur those nf you who were nut in the work- 
shop on ciiteaching, 1 will summarise it quickly. There 
was a presentation liy two teachers al Lehman CollfKo 
who have worked out a curriculum with a particular 
history teacher. It sounded very exciting iind very very 
valiialili* except that only 14 stiiilents were involvd in 
one piiigraiii iind !l in the other, am! we all know that 
ivhat wf are doing in the colleges must ini:hiile a much 
birger number than that. 

At the same worksliiip 1 briefly described the program 
we have instituted at Danich College. We feel very 
stronMly the better the rebitionship there is between the 
ri'Jiiling prouram and the total college proKram. the better 
chance there is fnr BOiress of each sludenl. The [ir.igi.im 
we veiiistitueil at Haruch College is for students with the 
lowest scores in on Knglish essay test, who have been tra- 
ditiimally placed in the lowest p.irt of the reinedi.il writ- 



ing and reading program. It is an interdisciplinary team 
teaching program, consisting of a reading specialist, a 
writing specialist and a speech specialist. This program 
currently involves 350 students and 17 teachers. 

In general, the pragrams that bring content areas to- 
gether with the basic skills are the most promising and 
most exciting. Open Admissions has made both content 
and skills teachers aware that we can no longer remain 
isolated frottt ime anolher. 

Shirley AarDD^en: The feeling in the workshop I 
prtJsided at with SteveCole was also that this meeting of 
content area people and reading people is extremely 
worthwhile. It's an idea whose time has come. Content 
area people especially have to realise that they can't iso- 
late themselves any longer in their own daily work. And 
reading teachers have to get over the idea that they're 
simply helpmates to cunlenl area people. They have iden- 
tities of their own. They have a great deal to give to con- 
tent area people. We all have one job to do and that is to 
work with students. You've heard here about the many 
multifaceted forms uf integration with content area 
people. At City College and at Staten Island Community 
College, they've been using theme teaching. At Queens 
ColleKH. they've iw-en using theme teaching, tiai. in terms 
of ethnic groups. They've been using team teaching at 
Lehman and Hnaiklyn Colleges, and peer-leaching at 
Kingsbonuigh and Queensborough Community Colleges. 
They've been using ciHirdinated teaching at Mew York 
City fNimmunity College and ot Medgar Kvers. The 
interdisciplinary approach has been used at City College 
with very interesting results. At City they seem to be in 
ciimplete harmony ond are aware of each other's faults, 
ond eai:h other's stnmgths. iind are working toward a 
iiianmon goal of helping students function better in 
collejje. It was very kooiI to hear. 

What are the feelings engendered by urograms that 
inteHrate skills and content teaching? Apparently, the 
people using these proKrams are quite satisfied, and so 
are the people implementing them. One teacher at New 
York City Community College felt that us a result of 
coorilimited teaching, he can protect his ideas much 
better. Now that reading and writiUK teachers handle 
those problems, he is much freer to work with students on 
content. Another leiicber felt that as a result of the 
experiment in history, his classes were more alive than 
ever. Slitilents osk more questions. He bfgan to think 
abimt the leorninM process so much more that it became a 
iMiii.ii mi.r.. riNil experience fm- biin. Another teacher 
reported lli.it he structures his lectures better. He doesn't 
just l.ilk. I le t ries to slriict lire bis lectures so st adenls can 
coiMpreheiHi them heller, i.iin or»iini»> them better, can 
l.ikf Ibeni ilouii belter. In other words, what has been 
I i.aiiiiy niii nf ihis is a «reoier awareness thtit tisiching is 
.10 ail .10(1 yon ti iiHy h.ive |i. pm ;ill of your sell into it. 

Of course. Ih..|i. i,re many things that have to lie 
t hiiiiKed l lM.re iire m.inv difficulties. There ore still 
stoileiiis ubo sbuiilii have instruction in basic skills 
belnre i ..nlf'il iin-.i inlcgi.ilion is pi ssible. Then.'s aliiii a 
IMiiblem wilh lexis We bove to le.un In help schoLus 
wiilrliHIi i v.ib.il stiiili iiiN wilb leading priibleoisilon't 
have III copi- uilb seoleni.es lhal .iie dull .md uieily 
• oinplex TiMi Ihts li.ue In dispi nsf with ihe iili- 1 ihal 
llu-v ( .III |iKi y,.r ,ip ,m,| |,.,|,in. Tlu-v need h. b, , ,„i„. 



much miifH iiware of the iirocess of leHrninK. This is 
Niiiiti?lhinK I think remiinK leiM:hf>rs have Hlwnys b»en 
i:imi:i*rnff!cl iihoul, whpmHs cimtenl \Hiupl^ lend tii 
i:nni:i¥nlriitf¥ iin Iheir suhjirM more than on the learning 
priict'Ks. 

As a rifMimmifnilaliiin. il wnuhl bea Kooci iiiea In have .1 
f:learin» hnusn for nil of Ihese iileas lhat are nnwfuiminn 
mil nfall Ihe liirrerent units. In other words, there should 
he one ptaa* whew? people who are interested in startinH 
similar experiments i:an ko to n^A ideas. There should he 
more inservice training fitr teaiihers in terms of what 
readability and study skills are all about, heller c:hoiite of 
texts isf:rui:iat. Thi' text is such an important instrument 
in the leorninK situation, that a poor text isanimpossiblt; 
fnistralion to sluiient, mntenl area anil skills area 
teachers. 

Irwin Borgman: At imr workshop there were two 
i:ate«orieH of peiiple: supervisors anil tutors in Ihe basic 
skills or remediation ileparlments. and supf^rvisors and 
tutors from Ihe speiafii: content areas. In spile of the 
diffen*nt backKrouniis and professional orientations, 
then* Wiis virtually unanimous consensus cm six broad 
arert«: |) iiiilleMe reading program must involve not 
cinly the teachers and tutors of remedial basic skills, il 
must also involve the faculty and tutors working with 
stnilents in spf*i:ifii: content areas. Kvery facuiiy member 
and tutor pn^sent fell that reailiuK anil study skills were 
at the heart of students* learning problems. 2) Any colleK« 
reailiuK proHram must involve professional i'nservice 
training id the tutors involved. Some of the tutorial 
siipe. visors felt that they needed some release lime from 
tiieir classroom duties to do this effectively. Some 
supervisors reported that they were already beioK Kiven 
releii.se time for this purpose. :i) To be effective, open 
channels of cianmiinicalion are essential on many levels 
in the tutoring process. Several tutors felt lh<:t some 
faculty members do not adeipiately pinpoint the areas in 
which they would like their students tutored. Faiculty 
members shiuild discuss specific proiileuis with their 
students even before they nre referred to the tutors. Many 
stuikfnts seftt-iirtators .nut Honiiriif them don't know 
why they an* sent. They tell the tutor, "I don t know why 
Tm here. The teocher jusi told me to come here." 4) It is 
important that tutors have specific r;bjectives. Ki|ually 
important, tutors should know what they are not 
ex|)ected to ilo. Tutoring is not supposed to be a substitute 
for Mffeclivi^ classroom teachiOK and discussion. While 
encouniMinM the Jiiilent the tutor should not look upon 
hiuisell lis a skilled |)syi:boaiialyKi. H f he tutor feels that 
the stuili«ot*s major problem is persnnai. he shiuild not 
hesitHte to make a lefei ral lo the supervisor, or to the 
cminseiitni* st«iif of the colleije. ft) i utois also reported 
that thi* reailiibiliFy levt*l ol many of the textliooks is out 
alw.iys iippro|iriaii* aor i|im*h reailnbility idten match 
student aptitudes. jitoiilies and need*;. Aciirelnl revievvof 
the textbitoks Uvin^ used woidil seem to In* in luiler. I>| 
Money. Most of the supervisfirs felt that tbHr liitonii^ 
bud^rts .tiie iiiadeipiati-. .Some of thi* sopi^rvisors 
imiicoteil that at ihe present rale al ubuh "bry atv 
KpiMidin^. they will be out id uumey by tlii'iMidof |aooai y 
o( hdirmiry of this academic year. 

rill* opinion was virtually unanimous that tutoring la 
reading and slody skills, even on a codeMe li*vel. b.is in a 



sense proved itself, and that it should l>eau inleKral part 
of the flity University proKrom to which all of our 
students are entitliHl. 
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APPENDIX 

THE THIRD ANNUAL CONFERENCE OF THE CITY UNIVERSITY OF NEW YORK 

CONFERENCE PROGRAM 



WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 7, 1973 

8:00 a.m. - OHM a.m. 

REGISTRATION WINDSOR GALLERY 
COFFEE WINDSOR TKRRACK & COURT 

9K» BM. " 54N> p.in. 

MATHEMATICS IM ACTION STUDIO 102 

READING IN ACTION STUDIO 1 1» 

FACULTY LOUNGE CLUB SUITE EAST K WES T 

9M a.in. - 8:<i5 a.Ri. 

PLENARY SESSION WINDSOR BALLROOM 

Host, President Leim M. Ciildsfein. KinKsbiiniuxh 
Ciimmunily CiillHftf! 

Greetings: Chani:elliir Riil)erl |. Kibtme. City I fniversilv nf 
New York ' 

Keynote Address: Vine ChanKellor for Ai:Hdemic Affairs 
Timothy S. Healy. City University of New Yiirk 
••New Problems. Neiv Hopes— The Case for Open 
Admissions" 



Professor David M. Keller. 
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The Conference Theme: 

Director 

WORKSHOP SESSIONS 
10410 am • 12:00 noon 

KNGUBH WORKSHOPS 
104NI 8.ni. • 12:00 noon 

Assessment of Learner Strengths and Weaknesses: 
Placement and Diagnostic Testing l-STUDIO 131 

Testing and Its Relationship to Exit Goals** 

Roderick Loney.Chairpersim. DeparUnent of Ai:ademic 

Development. Medlar Evers College. Host 

Ralph Dawson. Nainitii Research Institute. Cidifornia State 

University 

Andrew Hendersim. Dfipartmmt iif Acailemii: Development 
Medlar Evers Cullene 

Preparation of Open Admissions Teachers I -STUDIO 127 

"Criteria for Selection of Open Admissions Faculty** 

Beryl Bailey. Department of EnKlish. Hunter Collese. Host 
Alan Cooper. Chairperson. Department of En;{lish. York 
College 

Hortense Sarot. Coordinator. Basic Writing Workshop. 
Department of Freshman and Developmental EnKlish. 
Hunter ColleKe 

lennie Wells. Chairperson. Department of EnKlish. New 
York City Community College 

Howard Nimnhinsky. Chairperson. Department of English. 
Kingsborough Community College 

Dynamics of Classroom Organisation I— STUDIO 121 

"Setting the Problem: From Traditional Lecture to 
Interaction** 

Stephen Weidenborner. Director of Freshman English. 
Kingsborough Community College. Host 
Technical Assistance provided by The (Guidance 
Laboratory. City University of New York 



The Componeuts of a Freshman English Writing 
Program I -STUDIO lie 

The City College Program** 

Mina Shaughnessy. Director of Freshman English. City 
College. Host 

lames de |imgh. Department of English. City Clollege 
Nancy Lay. Department of English. City Collngi! 
Myrtle Bates. Department of English, ciity (;o|l|.g|. 
Interdisciplinary Approaches to Writing Skills I 
STUDIO 107 

The Interdisciplinary-Trivium and Trivia for a Freshman 
Class** 

|«»an Baum. Director of Freshman English. York College 

"A Reading, Writing. Speech Program-Tllanic or Good 
Ship Lollypop" 

Marie Lederman. Department of English. Bernard M.Baruch 
College 

English as a Second Language I: Testing, Placement and Exit 
Criteria-STUDIO 108 

Diana Diaz. Director of Freshman English. Hostos 
Community Cidlege 

John Haskell. University of Puerto Rico. Rin Pindres 
Bobbie Hess. Manhattan Community College 
Martha Kornblum. Queens College 
Robert Viscimnt. Kingsborough Community College 

"Refining Cloze Testing and Scoring Procedures for liae 
with ESL Students** 

lohn Haskell. University of PnHrto Rico. Rio Piedres 
Open Sequence l-PARLOR A 

The Arts as an Instructional Form in Unguage Learning I 

Teaching the Imagination: The Use of Educational Dran.a in 
Writing Skills** 

lohn Sharphanj. Department of Theatre. Illinois State 
University 

READING WORKSH(#S 10:00 a.m. . 12:00 noon 

A Typical College Reading Program: Diagnosis. Placement. 

Methods and Materials— STUDIO 116 

Bertha Doleman. Department of Special Pnigrams. City 
College 

Reading fai Content Areas: Social Sciences— STUDIO 104 

Shirley Aarimson. Department of Basic Skills. 
Queensborough Community CollegK 
Steven Cole. Department of History. Queensborough 
Community College 

Reading in the Content Areas: Natural 
Sciences—WINDSOR TERRACE 

Lorraine Beitler. Coordinator. Allied Health Learning 
Center. New York City Community College 
Irene Martin. Allied Health Learning Center. New York City 
Community College 

Lucia An.lers.in. Department of Biology. Q, nsborouuh 

Community College 

loan Kimmelman. Depnrtment of Basic Skills, 
'^ueenslioriiugh Community College 



Reading In the Content Areas: 
Hnmanities-^WINDSOR COURT 

Mnrtnn Fuhr. Departmnnl iif BnKlish. KingslmrouKh 
Ciimmunily CiiIIrkc? 

Theodore Kimms. Department of Kn^lish. Staten Island 
Community College 

Mdward Selt/.er Df^partment of Philosophy. Division ot 
Soirial Ki:ieni:i!K. Qiiifensliorough Community ColleKe 

MATHEMATICS WORKSHOP 

10:00 a.m. - 12:00 noon^WINDSOR BALLROOM 

Plenary Session 

""Is There a Right Way to Teach Mathematics and Is There a 
Right Mathematics to Teach?"* 

Dist ioMoishiHl Professor Dr. Louis Auslander. Thi* (;raduate 
Center. City University of New York 

SPECIAL WORKSHOP 

10:00 a.ni. • 12:00 noon-*-STIJDIO IIS 

**Grants and How to Write Them"* 

Richard Donovan. Assoriiite Dean for Kducattonni 
Development. Bronx (^immunity ColtpKe 
Samuel Vernoff. Crants Officer. Bnmx Community ColleKe 
Andrew Ciufnlo. Director. Colle;(e Relations and 
Development. Bronx Community College 

LUNCH 

12:00 noon • 1:30 p.ni. 

MATHEMATICS IN ACTION 
12:48 p.ni. • 1:30 p.ni.«-STUDIO 102 

Special Brief Demonstrations: 

Ada Peluso. Director of Freshman Mathematics. Hunter 
College 

foseph Feit. Department of Mathematics. KinffsborcmKh 
Community College 

Miriam Hecht. Director of Freshman Mathematics. Hunter 
College 

Special Computer Terminal Consultant: 

Philip Creenberg. Department of Mathematics. 
KinRsborough C(»mmunity College 

Exhibit-Demonstration: The Williams and Wilkins 
Company. Publishers of Books and Periodicals in Medicine 
and Science. Baltimore. Maryland 

Computer Courtesy of Digital Equipment Corporation. 

WORKSHOP SESSIONS 
1:30 p.m. - 5KW p.m. 

ENGLISH WORKSHOPS 
1:30 p.oi. - 4:00 p.m. 

Assessment of Learner Strengths and Weaknesses: 
Placement and Diagnostic Testing II--STIIDIO 103 

Testing and Its Relationship to Developmental Sequence"* 

Fred 1. Codshalk. Senior Examiner. Educational Testing 
Service . Princeton. N.|. 

Ralph Dawson. Nairobi Research Institute. California State 
University 

Andrew Henderson. Department of Academic Development. 
Medgar Evers College 



Preparation off Open Admissions Teachers II --STUDIO 1S7 

*The Graduate Literature Degree Vs. the Needs of Open 
Admissions Teachers'* 

Beryl Bailey, Depart.jent of English, Hunter College. Host 
Kdmond L. Volpe. Department of English. City College 

Dynamics of Classroom Organisation II^STUDIO 121 

""Problem Solving in Small Groups** 

Or. Sti!|ihen Weiilenhorner. Director of Freshman Knglish. 

Kingshorough Community College. Host 

Kenneth Bruffee. Director of Freshman English. Brooklyn 

(College 

Kol Magxamen. Director. Knglish Workshop. Kingsliorough 
Community College 

The Components of a Freshman English Writing Program 
II-STUDIO 131 

The City College Program'' 

Marilyn Samuels. Department iif Knglish. City College 
(■erald Kauver. Department of English. City College 
Betty Rissxo. Department of Knglish. City College 
Leslie Custer. Department of English. City College 
Patricia Laurence. Department of Knglish. City College 
Bella Halsted. Department of English. City College 
Cerald Could. Department of English. City College 

Interdisciplinary Approaches to Writing Skills II ^STUDIO 
107 

"The Tri vium and Quadrivlum Ain*t Where It*s At ---Rhetoric 
as an Intra-disciplinary Response to Open Admissions** 

loan Baum. Director of Freshman English. York (](dlege. 
Host 

lames Como. Department of Speech. York College 

**Language Skills and the Living Theatre"* 

Doris da Rin. Department of English. Bernard M. Baruc:h 
Collpge 

|ohn Rharpham. Department of Theatre. Illinois Slate 
University 

Albert Bermel. Department of Speeeh and Theatn*. Herbert 
H. Lehman College 

English as a Second Language II: Teaching Composition to 
Open Admissions Students— STUDIO 112 

Irene Dutra. Brimx Community College 
(Uoria (iailingane. Bronx (Community College 
Linda Kun/.. Hunter College 
lean Withrow. Manhattan (^immunity College 

Open Sequence II— STUDIO 115 

Poetry in Residence: For the Love of Words I 

**The Use of Poetry In Development of Writing Skills** 

Terry Stokes. Department of Knglish. t Iniversit y of Hartlnrd 

READING WORKSHOPS 
1:30 p.m. - 3:00 p.m. 

A Typical College Reading Program: Diagnosis, Placement. 
Methodology and Materials-^STUDIO 108 

Samuel Lourie. Departmen: i«f Basii: Skills. Queensborough 
Community Cidlege 

fames Shepherd. Department of Basii: Skills. 
Queensborough Community College 

99 



In-Service Training for Faculty in Reading Improvement 

Divisions and Social F!:ience8— STUDIO 104 

Shirley Auronson. t)eparlmf>nt of Basic Skills, 

QueensbiiriiUHh Community CiillegR 

SlRven Cole. DHparlmnnl of History. QuRHnsborouKh 

Comriunily CoIIp^p 

In-Service Training for Pacully in Reading Improvement 
Divisions and Natural Sciences—PARLOR A 

l.orriiin« Bpitler. Coonlintilor, Allii^i Hnalth lj>arninM 
CcniPr. N«nv York Ciiy Community ChIIi'kp 
irt>np Martin. Allipii HpalthLenrninKCHnlpr. Npiv York City 
Community CIolhiKe 

Lur.ia AnitiTson. Departmpnt of Bioloxy. QuppnshnrouKh 
Comm>inity ('ollpftp 

loan Kimmplman. Oppartment of BaKii: Skills, 
QueensluirouKh Community Coilpfjp 

In-Service Training for Faculty in Reading Improvement 
Divisions and Horaanities^STUDIO 118 

Morton Fuhr. Departmpnt of EnHlish. KinKsboniu);h 
Community CoIIp^p 

Theodorp Simms. Dppnrlmpnt of EnRlish. Staten Islaml . 
Community ('oIIpkp 

Riiward Rpltzpr. Dppartmpnt of Philosophy. Division oi 
Social Scipnops. Qupensbiiroujth C<immunity Colleftp 

READING WORKSHOPS 
3:30 p.m. - 8:00 p.m. 

Approaches to Instruction in Reading Improvement: Team 
Teaching-STUDIO 116 

Anita Appleby. Chairpprson. Department of Academii: 
Skills. Herbert H. Lehman Cnilege 
C. Wylie Sypher. Chairpers <n. Department of History. 
Herbert H. Lehman College 

Approaclies to Instruction in Reading Improvement: Co- 
Teaching— STUDIO 118 

Phyllis Cash. Department of Academic Skills. Herbert H. 
Lehman College 

Richard Cerber. Dephrtment of History, Herbert H. Lehman 
College 

Approaches to Instruction in Reading Improvement: Skills 
Core Approach— STUDIO 104 

Oliver Patterson. School of Education, City College 
Rudi Cedamke. Departmem iif Special Programs. City 
College 

Innovative Methodologies in Reading 
Improvement— PARLOR A 

'H'he Music of Reading" 

Bernadette O'Brien. Cuggenheim Museum Project. New 
York City 

MATHEMATICS WORKSHOPS 
1:30 p.m. - 4:00 p.m. 

Let's Talk About Our Problems I— WINDSOR COURT 

Distinguished Professor Dr. Louis Auslander. The (Iraduate 
Center. City University of New York. Discussion Leader 

'^hy Students Have Trouble With Mathematics and What 
Can Be Done About It" 

Richard Schwartz. Department of Mathematics. Stalen 
Island Community College 



"Remarks About the New Mathematics" 

Banesh Hoffman. Department of Mathematics, Queens 
College 

"Problems of Course Development and Partial Replication" 

Kdwin MoisK. Department of Mathematics. Queens College 

Let's See Whai Is Working: Mathematics in Nature and Art I 
1:30 p.nL - 3:15 p.m.— WINDSOR TERRACE 

lules Burst Pin. Division of Natural Knvirimment. LaCuardia 
Community Oillege 

Let's See What Is Working: The Modular Approach to 

Mathematics Remediation I 

3:30 p.m. - S:00 p.m.— WINDSOR TERRACE 

"The Modular System-A Possible Solution to Teaching the 
Ren^ial Student" 

r.i'ralil S. I.ieblich. Department jif MathtimaticH. Bronx 
Community College 

"Teaching Mathematics In Modules: The Staten Island 
Community College Experience" 

Mii:hael j. Kormani. Director of Freshman Muthi>matii:s. 
Staten Island Community College 

"Modules in Remedial Mathematics" 

lohnMillpr. Dire»:torofFrpshman Mathematics. City College 
Let's Teach It Better 

1:30 p.m. . 4:00 p.m.— WINDSOR BALLROOM 
Symposium Leaders 

Thomas joyce. Department of Mathematics, i^ostos 
Community College 

Sally Lipsey. Department of Mathematics. BrooklynCollegi 

THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 8. 1973 

0:30 a.ni. - 9:30 a.m. 

REGISTRATION-WINDSOR (;aLLERY 
9:00 a.m. - 5:00 p.m. 

MATHEMATICS IN ACTION-KTUDK) I02 

READING IN ACTION^STUDiO 1 ig 

FACULTY LOUNGE CLUB SUITE EAS T A WKSr 

WORKSHOP SESSIONS 
9'.30 a.m. - 12:30 p.m. 

ENGUSH WORKSHOPS 
9:30 a.m. - ii:00 a.m. 

Assessment of Learner Strengths and Weaknesses: 
Placement and Diagnostic Testing HI STUDIO 103 

"The Writing Sample and the Obfective Test" 

Fred I. C.odshalk. Senior Examiner. Educational TestinK 
Service. Pnnceton. N.I. 

Ralph Dawson. Naimbi Research Institute. Califi>rnia Slate 
University 

Andrew Henderson, Department of Acailemic Development. 
Medgar Rvers College 

•r/ICUtTY UIIINOE IN CU B SUITE EAST AND WEST WILL BP. HSRII rciR A 



PreparatioB of Opeo Admissiims Teacher III --STUDIO 127 

tJrieiilatioa and In-Service Training for English Teachers" 
Beryl Bailey. Depurlmenl of Knglish. Hunlnr CliilleKe. Hn»l 
tack Wolkenfeld. DHpHrtmnnl of KnKlish. KinKKborouKh 
Communily College 

Dynamics of Classroom Organisation III flo 12:00 
neonHWINDSOR TERRACE 

"^Using the Students* Affective Resources to Develop 
Cognitive Skills" 

Stephen Weidenborner. Director of Freshmnn English, 

KinKsborou^h Community CoIIpk^. Host 

Carol Sc:hoen. Department of English. Herbert H. Lehmim 

College 

Elaine Avidon. Department of English. Herbert H. I^ehman 
College 

The Components of a Freshman English Writing Program 
lll-STUDIQ 107 

The Quoens College Program** 

Robert t.yoni. Director of Freshman English. Queens 
College. Host 

Donald McQuade. Department of English. Queens College 
Marie Ponsot. Department of English. Queens College 

Interdisciplinary Approaches to Writing Skills 
in— PARLOR A 

^'UBRA: Liberation end Literacy** 

loan Baum, Director of Freshman English. York College. 
Host 

Dexter Fisher. Coordinator of Basic Skills. Ilostos 
Community College 

English as a Second Language III: The Silent my -Pros and 
Cons— WINDSOR COURT 

Larry Anger. LHGuHrdiB Community College 
Rosalind Biannk . Manhattan Community College 
Rosalie Gingras. Queens College 
Dorien Crunbaum. Manhattan Community College 
Frank Scimone. Bernard M. Baruch Colli!ge 

Open Sequence III— STUDIO IIS 

Poetry in Residence: For the Love of iVords II 

The Use of Poetry in Development of Afriting Skills" 

Terry Stokes. Department of Knglish. I Iniversity of Hartford 

Open Sequence IV 

9:30 a.m. to 12:00 noon^STUDIO 104 



**Media Learning and Technology in the Classroom" 

Lynn McVeigh. Department of Kiiu'uitional Terhnology. 
Hunter (College 

Alana CoIIon. Department of Knglish. Bronx Community 
College 

Denis Sivack. Uepartment of Knglish. Kingshorough 
Community College 

ENGLISH WORKSHOPS 
11:00 a.m. - 12:30 p.m. 

Asaessnient of Learner Strengths and iVeaknesaes: 
Placement and Diagnostic Testing IV -STUDIO 103 



""A Review of Available Tests** 

Freti I. Coci^thaik. Senior Kxaminer. Kilurational Testing 
Servire» Prini:etim. N.|. 

Ralph Dhwson. Nairobi R(?Hean:h Institute. California Ktate 
University 

Andrew Hemlerson. Uepartment of Ai:ademir Development. 
Medgar Kvers (college 

Preparation of Open Admissions Teachers tV -STI IDID 127 
*The Nature of Accountability** 

Be<*yl Bailey. Department of Knglish. Hunter College. Host 
Student-Faculty Panel. 

Dynamics of Classroom Organisation IV-A^INDSOR 
TERRACE 

(continued* to 12:00 noon| 

*Using the Students* Affective Resources to Develop 
Cognitive Skilh** 

Stephen Weidenborner. Director of Fieshman Knglish. 

Kingsbiirough Community College. Host 

Carol Si:hoen. Department of Knglish. Herliert H. Lehman 

College 

Klaine Avidon. Uepartment of English. Herbert II. Irhman 
College 

The Components of a Freshman English A^rlting 
program IV^STUDIO 107 

The Queens College Program** 

Robert Lyons. Director of FreshniHO Knglish. Queens 
College. Host 

Donald Mc:Quade. Department of Knglii<»h. Queenx College 
Marie Ponsot. Deportment of Knglish. Queens College 
Cleorge Mandelbaum. Department of Kaglish. QueeoH 
College 

Lynne Rosenthal. Department of Knglish. Queenx College 
Louise Yelin. Department of Knglish. Queens College 
Cail Kdwin. Department of Knglish. Queens Ctillege 

Interdisciplinary Appioachos to Writing Skills IV -CLUB 
SUITE EAST & WEST 

The Literature of faas—Mv.sic and iVr'.tten Laiiguage** 

loan Baum. Director oi Freshman Knglish. York CnlleKe. 
Host 

William Lowt;. Department oi Knglish. KingH|in;ough 
Community College 

English as a Second Language iV: Sequential Develop iienL 
the Syllabus and Textbook Evaluation -*STIIDID 116 

Donald K. H. Byrd. Coordinator. Conferem:e KSI. 
Workshops. LaCuardia Community College ami the 
(traduate ("itnter 

Marilyn Rosenthal. I)«>piirtnient of Knglish. York College 
Open Sequence V^WINDSOR COURT 

**Tutorlal Assistants in an English Meriting Program** 

Louise Roberts. Depiirtment of Knglish. City Cullegi* 

READING WORKSHOPS 
9:30 a.m. • 12:00 noon 

The ABCb of College Reading Program --STDDIO 108 

Alexoniier Simon. Department oi Spei:ial Kciui:ational 
ServieoN. Bronx Community Colli^ge 
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The Function of Tutorial Assiutants in a 
College Reading Program^PAKLOR C 

Irwm Bf!r«m«n. nepartment of UaKii: Skills. Qiii'Mnslmi iniKh 
Cff>mmunily Cnllf>Kf> 

Reading SIclHs Instruction in English as a 
Second Language Courses-^STUDIO 121 

Cay Brooks, Manhattan (lommunity CoIIpki! 

Linda Marksfi^n. Manhattan Community (:llill*^f• 

Rohnrt LuRton, Bnmklyn CoUhko 

Klaine Nlewniiin. QueonK CoII«k<^ 

Alice Osinan. LaCuardia Community Colii>Ki! 

Innovative Methodologies in Reading Improvement - EAST 
BALLROOM Parti 

Philip Stamier. ChairpefKim. Department of Behavioral 
Sciencf.i. KinRsborouRh Community College. In^rotluotion 

Voices Incorporated 
9:30 a.m. - lihSO a.m. 

"Performance" 

Intensive Woricshopi Part II 
10:30 am - 11:30 a.m. 

Philip Standee Chairperson. Department of Behavimral 
Sciences. Kini^sborouKh Community College 
Madelon Stent. Department of Education, qity Collene 
leanne Heninghurn. President. Arts for Racial identity. Inc. 

MATHEMATICS WORKSHOP 

9:30 a.m. - 12:00 noon^^WINDSOR BALLROOM 

Plenary Session. 

**Cttrricttluni Development in Mathematics'* 

William ZIot. Department of Mathematics lulucation. Nftw 
York University 

SPECIAL WORKSHOP 

10:30 a.ra. - 12:00 noon-*8TUDIO 112 

"^Grants and How to Write Tliem'* 

Seymour Reisin. Associate Dean for ContinuinM Edur:ation 
and Community Services. Bronx Community College 
Samuel Vernoff. Hrnnts Officer, Bronx Community College 
Andrew Ciafolo. Director. Collef^e Relations and 
Development. Bronx Community College 

SPECIAL WORKSHOP 

9:30 a.m. • 12:00 noon— PARLOR B 

^^Opportunities in Muiti*Media Science Instruction*' 

Gerald Posner. Director. Center for Educational Kxperiment 
and Development. City ColleKe 
foseph Muxio. Department of Biology. KinKshorouMh 
Community Collexe 

LUI4CH 

12:30 p.m. - 1:30 p.m. 

MATHEMATICS IN ACTION 
1:00 p.m. - 1:30 p.m.«*STUDIO 102 

Special Brief Demonstrations: 

Ada Peluso. Director of Freshman Mathematics. Fiunlor 
College 



loseph Feit. Department of Mathematics. KinKHliorouKh 
Community Collect! 

Miriam Hecht, Dirrctor of Frttshman Mathematics, iiunter 
ColloKe 

Special Computer Terminal Consultant: 

Philip Oeenhern. Department of Mathematics. 
Kin^^sborouKh Community College 

Exliibit-D^monstration: 

The Williams and Wilkins Company. Pulilishers oi Honks 
and Periodicals in Medicine and Science. Baltimore. 
Maryland 

Computer Courtesy of Digital Equipment Corporation 

WORKSHOP SESSIONS 
1:30* S:00 p.m. 

SPECIAL WORKSHOP 

1:30 p.m. • 3:30 p.m.^PARLOR B 

**Opportuniii08 in Multi-Media Science Instruction** 

(lerald Posner. Director, Center for Educational Kxperiment 
and Development. City ColleKo 

. Muxio, Department of BioloKy. KinKshorouMh 
Com '^tnity ColleKe 

ENGL:^ >I WORKSHOPS 
1:30 p.m* - 3:00 p.m. 

Asseu* \*%ent of Learner Strengths and Weaknesses: 
Placement and Diognoatic Testing V— STUDIO 103 

*^ting and the Heterogeneity of Open Admissions 
Students** 

Ralph Dawson. Nairobi Research Institute. California Ktate 
University 

Lur.iile C. Shandloff. Basic: Writinx Workshop. Departmt^nt 
of Freshman and Developmental KnMlish. Hunter Collene 
Andrew Henderson. Department of Academic Development. 
Medlar Evers (^olSeKe 

Preparation of Open Admissions Teacliers V -PARLOR G 

''Working Session: Development of Proposals for the Future** 

Beryl Bailey. Department of English. Hunter ColleHe. Host 

Dynamics of Classroom Organisation V -^STUDIO 121 

**Tlie Supermarket Approacli««Tlie Open Classroom** 

Stephen Weidenhorner. Director of Freshman Kn^lish. 

KinKshorouKh Community ColleMt*. Host 

Lillian Kam:hes<s de Prolist. Department of Kn^lish. 

Kin^sshorciUKh Community ColleMe 

Irene Kleinman. Department of Knglish^ KinKsiioroii»h 

(«(anmunity College 

The Components of a Fresliman English Writing 
Program V--PARLOR A 

**Peer Tutoring: An Alternative to Dropping Out ^The Use of 
Videotape Simulation in the Training of Peer Tutors" 

Randolph Terrier. Dinu:tor. TheCuidanre Laboratory. City 
University of New York 

Bert Flti^man. The Cuiiianiii! Laboratory, taiNY 
Betty Oliver. The ( :uidani:e Laboratory! CUNY 
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latenlisciplinary Approaches to WrlliiiK Skills V --STl TDIO 
IDS 

The Use of Inlerdisciplinary Melhodn for Under prepared 
Sludenls** 

loun Biium. Din*i:tor nf Fn-Khniiin HnKlish. Ymk CnllrKK 
Host 

Ivii Dui hiii:t!k. Dispart itiitnt iif Pulitiiuil Si:ii?ni:i?, Cily CnHrHr 
Herbert Nei:h in « Department of I^Kyi:holoKy. City (:oIIi*ki< 
|ai:k (hiiiIiI. Department of Knglish. City (iolleKe 

English as a Second Language V: Recent Research ^STl TDIf ) 
116 

^Is Second Language Learning Like First Unguage 
Learning?** 

Nathalie Bailey. Qui^^nN Ciilli-Ke 
Carolyn Maihien. QueeOH ColleMr 

"Two EKperiments With Adult Second Unguage Learning: 
Is Instruction Necessary? Hemisphere Dominance, 
Cognitive Style and Language Learning" 

Stephen Krashen. Queims College 

"^Proposals and Suggestions for English as a Second 
Language Programs fln the City University of New York** 

OPSN SEQUENCE VI-*STUDIO 118 

"Definition of Performance Obfectives** 

Lois Lamclin. Chairperson. Department of Kn^liKh. flostoK 
Community CnlleKf^ 

ENGLISH WORKSHOP 

3:00 p.m. - 4:30 p.m.~WINDSOR BALLROOVI 

Plenary Session 
^^Conclusions and Proposals** 

Roderick Loney. Clhairpersim. Depiirtment of Ai:aiieniii: 
Development. Meil^ar EverH College. Host 

READING WORKSHOPS 
1:30 p.m. - 3:00 p.m. 

The Sixth Grade Level Reader in College i^STUDIO 104 

Helen I.eFevre. Department of KnKlish. Community lUAlv^v 
of Philadelphia 

A Coordinated Summer Skills Program -STUDIO 127 

llonn MrndrrHon. Department of College Skills, City Collo^e. 
Host 

Celestine Akiihii. Dopurlment of Kpei:iiil ProKraiUK, City 
ColleKe. Host 

Rufus Davis. Deportment of Speirial ProKroms. City Colli-m? 
FernHmlo Con/iiles. Deportment of Spei:iol ProMtooiK. (!ity 
Colleite 

Ceorjie MrDoniilil. Deportment of Kpei:iol Proj^rams, City 
(jtlle^e 

Ioi:k Diekson. Deportment of ColleKi^ Skills. City College 
Melvin Nonnent. Soi:ial Sciemre Sorvey Divisitm. City 
Colli^^n 

Nathaniel Norment. Department of Knitlish. City College 
Lynn KaKl^ Department of Speei:h. City ColleKi' 

Television and Media: Applications in Reading 
Programs'-STUDIO lis 

Betsy Kaufmon. Dim:tor. ColieKe Skills. Queens College 



Assessment and Evaluation in the Reading 
Program-^STUDIO 107 

CeorKe Alterman, Dean of Inslruiitiim. QueensliiuioiMh 
Cioiununity (jtHeMi? 

Leslie Ber«er, University Dean for Academic: Kvalu.itiori. 
Roarii of MiKlier Rclut:atiim. City University oi New York 
Ceorxe (), Phillips. ReaclinK Program. C.rmluate Ki:hoii| of 
Kflui:ation, Queens ColleKe 

READING WORKSHOP 

3:00 p.ni. - 4:30 p.m.— WINDSOR TERRACE 

Plenary Session 
**Conclu8ionB and Proposals** 

Paul Panes. Chairpersim, Department of Ba.sii: SkilU. 
QueenKhorouMh Community College. Host 

MATHEMATICS WORKSHOPS 

Let^s Talk About Our Problems II 

1:30 p.m. - 3:00 p.m.— WINDSOR TERRACE 

William ZIot, Department of Matheniatii:N K(iui:ation. New 
York ttniversity. Discussiun Leailer 

**ProblemB of Curriculum Development"* 

Charles I.eake. Department of Mathematies. Hnmx 
('ommunity College 

""Subverting the Passive Student** 

Leimanl Karemsky. DiviNion of Natural Knvironment. 
La(;uariiia Community Ct»lleKR 

""Problems of Curriculum Development** 

Arnolii Kleinstein, Divisiim of Natural Knvinmment. 
LaCfUanlia Community College 

Let*s See What Is Working: Mathematics in Nature and Art II 
1:30 p.m. - 3:00 p.m.— PARLOR C 

Io!es Hurstein. Division of Not oral Knvironment. LaCoartlia 
(^immunity Colle${e 

Let*8 See What Is Working: The Modular Apprr^ach to 
Mathematics Remediation II 
3:00 p.m. - 4:30 p.m.^PARLOP C 

"The Modular Systei^» A Possible Solution to Teaching the 
Remedial Student** 

Ceraltl S. Lieitlii:h. Department of Mtitlieoiatiiis. Hnmx 
Community CitlleMi^ 

""Teaching Mathematics in Modules: The Staten Island 
Community College Experience"* 

Mir.hael |. Kormani. Director ol Fn^Khoian Matheiii«itii h, 
Staten Islaml Community College 

**Modules in Remedial Mathematics" 

Ceroid Weinstein.Li'partment of Matliematii;K.City(:olle«e 

Let*B Teach It Better 

1:30 p.m. . 4:00 p.m.^WINDSOR COURT 
Symposium Leaders: 

Kniil Sharpe. Department of Mathematii:s. City Colleue 
Mii;hael Potter. Deportment i»f Mathematins. linmx. 
Community College 
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